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THE BLACK BESS. 


MAN who loves from his boyhood her who becomes his fate, hardly 
knows the nobility of his love, as does he who, from a lonely condition 
of which he thought well enough before, suddenly finds himself plunged into a 
new element and living the life of those already blest. With the first one, his 
love has grown as he has grown, and his weaknesses with him. It may be that 
love seldom conquers those weaknesses ; but with the other love comes a heav- 
enly tyrant and usurps the place of everything less noble; his heart is clean 
swept and garnished—a shrine for the object of his worship; he has undergone 
a purification, a sanctification that is scarcely less than that of a sacrament. It 
was so with me, I know, at least, when I first thought of wooing Margaret for 
my wife, and possession of her promise never made it otherwise. 

To say that she was beautiful would fail to give even a pencilling of her pres- 
ence; and just as impossible would it be for me to set down any categorical 
description of her loveliness ; of the large, fair, pale face ; the eyes, so gray and 
dark that they grew on you as you gazed, like the shades of evening from which 
the stars look out ; of the features, which would have been sculptured had they 
been less instinct with pulsing and dilating life; of the tresses of finest, dark- 
est hair, sweeping down the temples in countless curves; of the unspeakable 
sweetness of the smile—that smile which seemed to fill your heart and soul with 
sunshine and warmth. Never was there such another woman made as Marga- 
ret. Her mind, too, was no less peerless than her person. It had a trait-like 
light itself, and gave color and vitality to every object that it rested on. Of 
humble birth, and with no means of education beyond those afforded by the 
village school and the church library, she had nevertheless cultivated herself to 
a point beyond that attained by many women when living a luxury of life and 
breathing the atmosphere of art. 

It has always made me wonder, my relation with her, what she could have 
seen in me so to bestow herself as she did. 1, myself, though still so young, 
was not entirely a boor; indeed, being a poor man, I was thought eccentric, 
perhaps because I was not a fool; but, though now sitting at my ease, a toler- 
ably well-read man of wealth, having climbed easily by others’ help, speculated 
largely and daringly, studied where I could and as I went, yet then I was only 
the master of an engine on the Great Interior Railway, running a night train 
across the State, and earning my living by the sweat of my brow, in soot and 
grime and smoke, and all in the midst of a wild relish of danger. 
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‘It is a singular fact that the human mind can become habituated to any expe- 
rience. Though I shall never forget the night when I first drove my engine out 
of Waterwey, not too familiar with the route, dreading the darkness and the 
responsibility, tremulous, indeed, with a thousand tremors, yet now, were it twice 
as many years since I laid haad on lever or signalled for a station, I could take 
her out to-night, over marsh and meadow and drawbridge, up the long mountain 
grade, across the terrible trestle-work, round that curving precipice, one side 
sheer rock up into the stars, the other nothing but black darkness and an empty 
gulf of dizzy depth, through the thick, reverberating tunnels, down the long 
incline, and whistle for the brakes at Babylon, with as much nonchalance as when 
I took the reins from my groom this morning and gave my brown beauties their 
head for a breezy bit of business down the Park. 

She was a rusher, that engine of mine, the Black Bess—they had not begun 
calling them then for the successful candidates—and would do her mile a minute 
if you asked it; though I’ve known the time, of a rainy five o’clock morning, 
when, with all steam on, her wheels made their revolutions and she stood still ; 
and, to get her along the slippery side of an up-grade, both fireman and myself, 
jumping off, had to walk by her panting side and sprinkle the wet rails with sand 
to toll her on. But, although I’ve owned since then as choice specimens as ever 
stepped the turf, I never cared for any thoroughbred of them all as I did for the 
Black Bess, and I stabled her as carefully, and, in early days, handled her as 
daintily, as though she were the expected winner of a handicap. 

Perhaps I loved my iron steed all the better for the dangers through which 
she had passed, since there are few whose affections are not drawn to their com- 
panion in peril; and the Black Bess and I had had it out one night, just as, 
clearing the Waterwey suburbs, we put on all speed for the long run across the 
marshes. The train was full, the steam was up, the very wind whistled behind us 
while we cleft it; light as a feather, the Black Bess went as if she trod the air. 

Suddenly, with a sharp turn of the course from the shelter of a young thicket, 
we came out on a low cross-country road—a kind of causeway raised upon the 
meadows, and cutting diagonally across the railway track. So unfrequented was 
this road that I could not remember ever having noticed a vehicle on all its long 
and winding sweep ; but at this moment an enormous load of hay, tilting heavily 
down on one side, rested directly across the track and blocked the way, not only 
for an instant’s time, but was fixed there. I can see it here, if I close my eyes, 
with such a weird distinctness in every line as might be if a grave-light had 
stamped it on the plate of some supernatural camera—the four great steaming 
oxen, in the glow of the head-light, rising like a projection from the darkness, 
with wild eyes and interlocked horns, and trampling and tugging at the arrested 
wheels, the tilting mountain of meadow hay, the drunken teamster, half hidden 
in its pillowy masses, asleep, and with his jug beside him. In vain my touch 
upon the bell-rope or the rod; in vain the short, sharp shrieks of Black Bess; 
while I reached my hand to reverse the engine we should scatier all to flinders. 
One second the face, the face of that sleeping man, branded in on my brain as 
if by a searing-iron; the next, a wild thought of Margaret, a great blow, and 
dumb darkness. The man and his load were dust together, the Black Bess was 
off the track and above her wheels in meadow mud, and I lay stunned and 
senseless. 

When a person recovers from a concussion of the brain, it would sometimes 
be better if he had died. I learned this to my cost one day ; but I did not think 
so on first getting about after my long illness, through which I had ever been 
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conscious of the tender face of Margaret hanging above me, and a part of the 
delirium of which had been a singular confusion of her face with that of the man 
asleep in the mountain of meadow hay. The world was in the full, deep flush 
of Summer; life seemed so good, love was so sure; Margaret was constantly 
beside me, the Black Bess was ready for me, and Christmas Day, when it 
should come wrapped in its soft snows, was to give me my wife forever. 

I got up quickly, too quickly—too quickly by half; a long convalescence 
would have acted like a buffer to the shock I had received, and deadened its 
effect on all my system ; but every month’s salary was precious to me now; it 
was so much more added to that already laid up for the enriching of the humble 
little home whose prospect then was heaven ; and before October had reddened 
her parallels, I drove the Black Bess again by night out of Waterwey. 

Meantime my head was far from right. @ knew that by the dull ache that 
sate upon it like a leaden cap; by the sharp pains that sometimes stabbed my 
eyeballs, as if needles were in the entering rays of light. Often, too, when 
people were speaking with me, their words sounded dully a long way off, and if I 
roused myself to some manner of enforced attention, I paid for it by a fresh 
assault of blinding pain. When in this condition, I went through many of my 
duties by mere mechanical routine, and I think my faithful fireman, George Rowe, 
did more at such times toward running the train on time than did its engineer— 
unless the Black Bess were herself gifted with that sort of wizardry and more 
than human power which I sometimes fancied belonged to her. All this annoy- 
ance of mine, however, was but intermittent ; had it been otherwise, had it been 
constant, I should not live to remember it ; and gradually I began to believe that 
it was wearing off, never dreaming that it was but assuming a new form. 

My spirits had been greatly depressed during the period when I felt these 
results of my disaster the most acutely ; they became as much too buoyant when I 
found that my natural strength and vigor were conquering the recurrence of the 
attacks. I had fully realized how wrong and how impossible my intended mar- 
riage with Margaret would be under such circumstances, and only when I found 
myself able to look the rising sun in the face, and to drive from twilight to 
twilight, from the gray of evening to the gray of dawn, without an extra throb in 
my temples, did I dare to dream fresh dreams of my long-desired home and its 
delights. The only trace of trouble that appeared to be remaining with me, at 
last, was a slightly-impaired eyesight, so that what once I could distinctly see in 
detail when at the distance of a mile, now became but a blur, and rendered me, 
on more or less seldom occasion, subject to some optical delusion. However, this 
did not interfere with my business, and, as I sa:d, I went and came in such an 
atmosphere of expectation and assurance, that I might have seemed to any spir- 
itual observer like one transfigured and walking in a nimbus. 

Things were in this, state with me, when, one night, as usual, I took the 
Express out of Waterwey. It was a somewhat heavier train than my ordinary 
one, and in the safe of the special car that went through with us was a large 
amount of coin and valuables. Remembering some daring robberies, in which 
trains had been thrown from the track by means of obstacles placed there by the 
villains who subsequently rifled them, I resolved on an even more particular 
look-out than common; I told the Black Bess, as I mounted, that she must 
spring to it, for there was work to do, and she answered to my hand like a live 
creature. I heard them sounding the irons down our long length—then the 
word was given, and our quivering carrier, starting well in hand, soon warmed to 
her work, and bounded along as if she meant to be the victor of some demoniacal 
race. 
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I have often thought, since those days, that there can be nothing like that 
man’s sense of mastery whose hand it is which gives the first motion to some 
long train crowded with bustling life and tumult. All those beings, their joys, 
their fears, their expectations, their very futures and existences, are his, hang on 
the falling of his eyelid, on the turning of his finger. There is not such a poten- 
tate as he the earth over. But, when I drove an engine myself, I thought of no 
such thing ; were my wheels oiled, my boiler fed, my valves right, were we well 
wooded, was I on time, should I earn my pittance a day—my fancies seldom took 
a higher flight. But this is aside. 

It was at the close of a dark and stormy day, soon deepening into.a black 
Autumn evening, of which I was about to speak. No stars in heaven, no lights 
on earth. The air was that fresh, wet coolness so delightful to breathe even when 
you got it, as I did, between puffs* and whiffs of smoke ; pools of water, every- 
where on our way, waked up to flash like moons in our light as we left them ; 
little new-made brooks were chasing each other beside us ; woody places kept 
up a perpetual dripping and dropping ; and the whole earth was soaked in run- 
ning rivers of rain. The long perspective of the track, with its rails glittering 
in moisture, rose by all its length into heaven, and seemed to hang up shiningly 
before us like a ladder of light, the only fixed thing in all the changing, shimmer- 
ing, calendered darkness. 

As we appeared to wind our path up this splendid highway, suddenly what 
had been but a blot of blackness upon it a long way ahead, resolved itself to my 
vision into a less indistinct body, and I fancied some laborer, returning from his 
day’s work, had fallen asleep beside the track, had, perhaps, in his slumber, rolled 
over upon it. Such stupid recklessness was not uncommon. _I sounded the whis- 
tle to warn him, and then, as he did not stir, to put down the brakes. We hada 
full head of steam on, and were rushing forward with hardly-abated progress, and, 
straining my gaze, I discovered that the thing I had taken for a man now, by the 
size of the dark spot it filled, must be a woman, with her drapery blown loosely 
abroad by the breeze. I snatched my field-glass, and, steadying it for a 
moment, a face flashed in the disc—a single moment—and then, my horror-stricken 
eyes blinded, my tongue cleaving to the very roof of my mouth, with a mighty 
shock, I reversed the engine, and, the wheels revolving the other way, we 
slipped slowly up by our impetus, and paused within a yard of the actual place. 

I leaped off to search the spot. George Rowe, likewise, leaped after me. 
There was nothing whatever on the track, save the shadow of a clump of bushes 
breaking the long glitter of its steel. I looked about me with a frantic swiftness 
—I could not feel convinced that no real object lay there. I heard the car win- 
dows rattling up, and turned about to see the passengers’ heads thrusting out, 
and all the brakemen, as well, bending forward and peering into the darkness for 
the cause of our stand-still, and the shock that had thrown these from their seats, 
and those from their feet. Directly afterward, at sound of the conductor’s voice, 
I seized an old log lying beside the ends of the sleepers, and lifted, pushed, and 
shoved one extremity of it as if I had just thrown it out of our path. George 
Rowe stared at me, but said nothing. The conductor seized on the intimated 
occurrence with avidity, wondered and gaped about him for an explanation of 
such a disaster being prepared for us, bade me run slowly, and returned with 
something to gossip over in every carriage of them all. But, as for me, far from 
heeding him the least, I increased the pressure to some such point as that I felt 
on the beating of my heart and the breathing of my lungs, and the Black Bess 
ran as if the fires of hell were blazing beneath her boilers. /¢ was the face of 
Margaret that I had seen! 
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I lost no time, on that next day, in seeking Margaret. She was away from home, 
visiting at Brookford, a little town which was a watering station of all the trains 
along my own route. A shudder, foolish to the pitch of idiocy, seized me at the 
intelligence. If that were not verily Margaret’s face, how nearly it might have 
been !—for Brookford was but a mile behind the place where last night I had 
brought our train to a pause. I telegraphed to her, and she came down, with a 
companion, to meet me in the evening as I returned. I saw her sweet face shin- 
ing under the lamps as we drew up—but so fearfully like my vision of the night 
before that I hardly dared to think it real, In answer to my hurried inquiry, she 
said she had been out in the rain on the previous night, returning with her friend 
from a house where they had called, had stumbled and fallen across the railway, 
but had picked herself up, and was safe and dry beneath the roof-tree long and 
long before either down-train or up-train passed that way. She jested me on my 
clairvoyance, then laughed that she filled up my eye so completely. 

I saw her standing there while we backed down to switch off again on the 
main track, gazing and smiling after me, standing so securely with her light, 
rustling figure, airy and supple as some glad young white-birch in the breeze— 
then we thundered by with our terrible tread, and I lost her! If there had been 
a score of faces on the track as we drove along I should have seen none of them 
that night, for brooding over and caressing in my happy thought the pure and 
perfect face that I really saw beneath the flaring station lamps. 

I had almost forgotten this incident of my nightfaring—I mean, of course, the 
vision on the rails—-when, some few weeks afterward, precisely the same thing 
occurred. 

It was a soft, starry night of the Indian Summer, this time. There was a 
ceaseless glimmer of harmiess sheet-lightnings through the sky, the horizon 
lifting every few moments with the innocent reflection of some deadly storm in 
the meridian beneath it. We were making about our ordinary running, when, 
like a quick illumination, directly in our path, the same obscurity, the same 
resolving—there lay the Face! 

I knew as well now that it must be an illusion as that I was a breathing being. 
I did not essay any motion by which it should be suffered to impede our progress, 
but I stared at it with a fascinated gaze. The beautiful face !—its great gray eyes 
gleaming so softly up as the belching monster pounded down to dazzle them 
blind with its fierce and blazing head-light, to crush them from their sockets with 
its remorseless wheels. I could no more help my hands lifting then than my 
heart’s beating. 

In another instant the train was shivering with the shock of its reverse. I was 
off again, searching the place—on again, aware of my folly ; and we spun 
straightway along the track as if let loose from a meteor. I heard George Rowe 
muttering at me in amazement, but I made him no reply. At Brookford the 
conductor harangued me stormily, and bade George Rowe have a charge over 
me. He thought ‘that I was a drunken man, and well he might, for I felt my 
face so flushed, and my eyes so pained, that the latter may have glowed like 
flames in a bed of coals, while my brain burned and boiled, and bubbled, till it 
seemed like bursting. I was, indeed, well nigh beside myself. 

I wrote to Margaret of this second occurrence, and asked her what it meant. 
Was I really becoming out of my head? Was I even out of my head already? 
She replied in much the same strain as before, jesting and cheerful; but it was 
like a transparent mask, and I could clearly detect an anxiety and alarm on her 
part beneath the whole of her playful petition not to turn her into a grave-light 
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and Will-o’-the-Wisp, nor to connect her personality with such diabolical things 
as the flames of the St. Elmo’s fire that every sailor sees on his topmast, and 
which I had, doubtless, a thousand times beheld running before me on my rails. 

I determined then that unless my mind were really affected I would take no 
more notice of any renewal of this apparition than I would of the copper cents 
and brass pins which adventurous schoolboys were in the habit of placing upon 
the track for the wheels to flatten out into nothingness. My resolutions, I need 
not say, were as worthless as the flattened pins, and quickly became paving- 
stones of that region where asphalt was primevally found in use. 

For the Face haunted me—haunted me so that I wonder at myself now, and 
believe that only the grace and goodness of Heaven kept me from the endless 
perdition of hating the original. It never came twice in immediate succession, 
but at intervals of a few weeks, when it would seem to have accumulated power 
to expend, and, under circumstances of ingenious devilishness, it made its appear- 
ance. In many instances I was fortunate enough to have some ready excuse on 
hand for our delay, but sometimes the prodigy vanished before I slackened speed, 
and then no excuse was needed ; but when that was not the case, as most fre- 
quently it happened, and I was abandoned to my own devices, and the bewilder- 
ment and consternation of the train, it began to be believed among the employés 
that I had become a hard fellow. Shortly following upon that I was summoned 
by the superintendent, and reprimanded for my intemperance—I, who had never 
drunk a drop in my life—doggedly promised him better fashions, for had I 
explained things, what director of them all, I asked myself, would have suffered 
a crazy man to take out the Night Express from Waterwey ? 

Meanwhile, owing solely to these affairs, my marriage had been indefinitely 
postponed ; for, of course, while liable to these hallucinations and visitations, I 
was no fit subject for the assumption of new bonds and duties. Margaret 
remained as she had ever been—an angel of mercy; she soothed me, solaced 
me, and we took counsel together how best to overcome my difficulties ; but, 
finally, when all our expedients seemed futile, she imperatively bade me resign 
my situation, for she felt that we were murderers, a thousand times multiplied, in 
continuing to hold so many lives in risk with the possibilities to which I might be 
driven by my mad fantasies. 

This command and entreaty of hers was after a time when I had seen the 
face more vividly than before, more beautiful, more human, more piteous. 

We were coming along an inclined plane, with the brakes down ; at the foot 
of it the track ran curving over the mighty trestle-work of the Windriver Valley. 
It was impossible to stop the train, for it descended already without steam ; and 
ahead of us lay the long, slow curve of the trestlé-work, as—a sheer abutment 
of two hundred feet, filled in with sliding sand—it rose above the low, broad 
fields that slept, all purple and peaceful, in the silver flood of moonlight at that 
fearful depth beneath us. 

There was but a single alternative ; I could throw the Black Bess and her 
train from the track as we touched the curve, and we should be dust before the 
valley could feel us or the river cover us; or, with the face before me, I must 
crash over and through that one dear thing of all my heart. 

I’knew, in an intimate and under consciousness, that I was deceived ; but, do 
what I would, it came to me as if I were experiencing it myself, all the annihi- 
lating terror that must overwhelm the sufferer as that black monster and its red- 
hot eye advanced with the thundering tread, and shook her frame bodily and her 
soul with vast fear. I heard, in my fancy, her shrill shrieks, as she struggled 
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vainly to rise, and escape, and flee, and knew that it was vainly. I felt—almost 
with positive and physical pain of my own—the breaking and grinding of the 
bone, and then—I should have done it—I had reached out my hand to do it— 
when, suddenly, the fair, pale face rose from the way like a dew-cloud, the float- 
ing garments of the late prostrate form were gathered together, all had disap- 
peared—and we slid gently upon the trestle-work, and wound our way over its 
spider line, till kindly woods beyond took us into safety and shelter. 

I stood, then, powerless, and could not have lifted my hand to my face to wipe 
off the beads of cold sweat there. It seems, perhaps, in the rehearsal, a little 
thing to have endured ; but I can tell you that it was the tortures of the damned: 
The men and women who had given their lives into my hand that night, never 
knew how, for one moment, that hand, loosening its grasp, hesitated, and held 
them over the precipice and gulf of death, while they gazed out and down, and 
admired the beauty of the world, and felt their life and enjoyed their breath. 

It was then Margaret said I must leave the railroad ; I had no right longer to 
play at fast and loose with the destinies of others ; each time I stepped upon my 
platform was a sin. The wear and tear of travel, and night travel at that, she 
said, had broken up my nervous system, which, added to my previous shock 
already sustained, might produce irreparable misfortunes, if I did not leave 
everything, and come down and rest with her at her mother’s. 

This last was pleasant enough—rest in that happy house, the low-roofed old 
farmhouse, standing on its verdant knoll, that always shone like some broad carpet 
of greenest velvet embroidered with all the golden sunshine of Summer, the hous: 
where everything was ordered to the music of peace and quietness—but then, 
by-and-bye, there was the time for that. 

Was it a devil driving me on to stay ? or was it my natural manliness refusing 
to yield to a devil and begging for one more trial ?—I declined to go; still said 
nothing, and took my train out of Waterwey. I was so thoroughly myself on 
every other topic, that I could not believe in a monomania upon this one. I 
invented an apology to myself for every time that I yielded to my pursuer—the 
reflection of the moon in some ditch of still water, the lantern of a crossing in 
the woods, the round, white signboard of a switch, the signal-balls upon a draw- 
bridge—I affirmed that in similarly deceptive lights and shadows they would have 
affected every man in the same way as that in which I was affected. 

But, at last, the tormentor grew insupportable ; it followed me from station to 
station, as some great, winged, stinging thing pursues a racer, its play on my emo- 
tions being all the more forcible that I could never entertain any sentiment of 
anger toward it—for there it always lay, lovely, appealing, and piteous, only the 
face of Margaret. It grew plain to me, and, reluctantly, I was forced to acknowl- 
edge either that my vision was distorted and ruined, or that some necessary 
spring in my mechanism had become loosened. 

I determined then, at last, that I would consult a physician, to see if there 
were any balms in Gilead for my healing. I shudder now at remembrance of 
my selfish criminality—for I reasoned that I could do this the more readily, as I 
knew that, by the laws of his profession, he would be obliged to keep my appli- 
cation secret, and could make no report to my employers. I needed not have 
feared, as it ended. Old Dr. Blanchard had no time for mischief, and had, more- 
over, such a professional curiosity and searching into things, that, if my symp- 
toms had been at all anomalous, he would have suffered me to launch a loaded 
train of my fellow creatures into eternity, in order that he might study their 
development. However, he assured me that it was a very simple and frequent 
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form of disease with which I was afflicted ; one taking its variation according to 
the idiosyncracies of the patient ; and, being entirely upon the nerves, there was 
no medicine to reach it but my own will. This was cheerful, after my experience. 
If my spiritual identity, he said, was weaker than that of my body, it must suc- 
cumb into hopeless insanity ; but, could I rouse its flagging courage and whip it 
into action, all was safe and sure. The one, the only thing, for me to do was, 
when the next time I saw the Face before me, to run over it, boldly and without 
a remonstrance—remorselessly, if I could, but to run over it—and I should be 
well. 

It was an easy thing to order—but, then, the face was Margaret’s. 

Dr. Blanchard professed himself interested in the case which I had exhibited 
to him, and would not take any fee. I went out from his presence, half com- 
forted, somewhat strengthened, and resolved that I would do as he bade. 

I began, in the first place, by fortifying myself daily with a simple tonic, in 
order that no mere debility might cause a failure, and, perhaps, it was on finding 
me so resolved that the subtle apparition feared a fresh encounter—so many 
weeks went by without its reappearance—the Winter, which I had once so 
looked forward to for its promised home and joy, having shifted into Spring— 
that I was fairly drawing fresh breath and fancying myself free—and, being off 
my guard one night, there it lay. 

It was a starlit midnight, with a thick haze catching the starbeams and weaving 
them into a kind of fleece over the heavens, so that what light there was had a 
strange and supernatural effect, at best. With this, a wild, high wind was roar- 
ing on behind us, like the tramp of a ghostly legion on high, and blowing up 
some salt, tough gale from the seaboard. Owing to this great wind in our favor— 
which favoring wind has something as much to do with a railway carriage as 
with a ship, while pressing from the rear and destroying atmospheric resistance 
in face—we had made remarkable time, and were ahead of our table, so that I 
was on the point of slowing, when a white-winged night bird, startled by our 
approach, rose from its covert beside the track, and flew away toward the woods. 
In another moment something else rose, too, as if a slumbering wayfarer there 
had lifted head to gaze after the flying shadow, and then it lay back again—and, 
looking at it intently, 7 saw the face once more. 

Now was my time. What if I should shut my eyes, and, not seeing it, drive 
on? But no, that would be cowardly—neither would it effect the object, neither 
could I do it. Moreover, were I able, in so doing I might fail to observe some 
real obstacle, and so plunge my whole train to destruction. Therefore, I gazed. 
And gazing, it took the strength out of me—the sweet, wide-open eyes ; the ten- 
der, trembling mouth; the half-fainting rose upon the cheek. As the storm 
swoops and snaps a bending tree, I sent a blast shrieking against the whistle’s 
edge, and felt the answering drag of the brakes, and then, in spite of myself, the 
throttle valve had done its work, and we were gently slowing, and should have 
paused at a point several rods from the appealing sight—should have paused— 
but we did not. 

It was as though some mighty and invisible hand, mightier than the breath 
of steam or the temper of steel, mocking my own, had seized us and was draw- 
ing us on at its wicked will. My heart refused to beat—stood still with horror ; 
the shiver that ran even through the roots of my hair hardened there ; we were 
close upon the place, grinding with all our hefty iron over it; we had passed 
it, and we paused. 

The wind had dragged the whole train for that distance. If you doubt me, 
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the books of my profession will tell you that it is no remarkable instance, for a 
sudden flaw of contrary wind has been known to do so much as to bring toa 
stop a train under full headway. I would that sudden flaws of contrary wind 
had been blowing one cruel day for me! 

We had passed the place then. Till I could rouse me from the benumbing 
faintness, could draw a breath, and then could steady my voice, I did not attempt 
to move. But the instant I mastered myself I went through my customary 
drama on these occasions—was off, running behind and swinging my lantern 
over the vacant track, finding nothing, back again, and leaning on my handles 
before the conductor had reached me. I told him then that we were ahead of 
time by reason of the wind, and I was waiting on the side-track for the down- 
train to pass. Fortunately, facts upheld me, or my flushed face and shaking 
hands would have betrayed the truth, or the falsehood, behind. 

I questioned with myself now if the ghost was laid. Yet how could it be? 
We had run over the face, it was true, but by no volition of mine. Indeed, I 
had decided exactly the opposite ; I had refused to do so; I had stopped. My 
will had again been cowed and conquered—not yet had it pricked the bubble of 
this phantasm and caused it to explode into empty and innoxious air. 

It would be idle to rehearse the passing of the Summer and the coming of 
the Winter, with their continued visitations that then, indeed, came more sel- 
dom, but every time with increased power. I had struck work for a season, and 
had been up resting with Margaret, at her mother’s, for two delicious months— 
resting, just closing my eyes in peace. I had begged her then, before I came 
away, to marry me; for I thought if I had the dear real face my daily com- 
panion, to come home to, to go out from, the fictitious one would perforce die a 
natural death. But, even had Margaret herself entirely consented, her mother 
had too many scruples to suffer her only child to leave her for such precarious 
protection as mine might be. So I went back to solitary life again. 

My trouble had now become so much a chronic thing that, except when its 
manifestations, or their results, were extraordinary, I took no serious note of 
them ; only the possibility of their future coming, and the actuality of their past, 
hung over me like a black, suffocating cloud, awake or asleep. In fact, though, 
I had no sleep that deserved the beneficent name. In place of the sweet obliv- 
ion and rest of forgetfulness that other men knew, I had for my part a long and 
living nightmare. 

In all this time I had failed to find sufficient strength to obey the physician’s 
order, to cut through the cursed thing that was killing me, with the sharp flange 
of my wheels, and annihilate it. But Dr. Blanchard had found me out, although 
in consulting him I had given no name, and one afternoon he accosted me in the 
street, on my way to the station, not to ascertain what progress I had made— 
for that was visible enough in my haggard and jaded appearance—but to ask me 
if I was to be on duty that night. I responded in the affirmative, and, on hear- 
ing my reply, he said, gently, that he should have the pleasure of trusting him- 
self to my guidance for that trip, and, if I had no objection, and could find room 
for him, he would be my companion upon the Black Bess. Of course I per- 
ceived his intention sufficiently well; and perhaps it was an unwise thing for 
him to propose, for his mere presence was more likely to conjure up the appear- 
ance than to help me overcome it. 

If, now, I tell the rest of the story as it appeared to me then, and as my 
troubled brain received it, it is because remembrance is nearly as vivid as the 
suffering, and I can hardly say to-day where reason ends and phantasms begin. 
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We had a snowy night for this excusion of Dr. Blanchard’s, so much is cer- 
tain ; not like that great, white, whirling storm in which the face, all wrapped in 
folds of bridal lace, flitted before me and rested till I stopped, and not all the big 
ploughs in the company’s use could then have advanced the snowed-up train an 
inch ; but a night of gusty flaws, when a light down dropped on the track and 
was gone, and velvety flakes draped spray and twig of the woodland and shook 
off showeringly as we passed, and snow-squalls dashed blindingly across our 
path and vanished, and all the sky was a gray and dazzling bewilderment. 

I knew that, whatever the weather was, Margaret would not fail me at the 
station, and then I told the doctor, as we neared Brookford, what sight there was 
in store for him at that place, and remarked that it was, may be, fortunate for. 
me that night that Margaret had really to cross the track in order to reach the 
spot where she was to await us, as in looking out that no danger befell herself I 
should be less likely to encounter that wraith of hers, nor could I see them both 
together. But Dr. Bianchard shook his head, and bade me mind my own busi- 
ness, and have that degree of confidence in Margaret to believe her capable of 
taking care of herself. 

And looking out into the wavering whiteness lit by the glare of the head-light, 
while he shouted forth his gruff advice, all at once—“ There / There /” I cried. 
“ There itis /” 

“Where?” demanded the doctor, springing to gaze over my shoulder, as if 
his untrained vision could have discerned so much as an outline in that thick 
air. “Damnit! Don’t bea fool! Drive on!” 

“Where?” I answered. “There! right before us. A woman walking. 
See! she has turned her head; she sees us; she did not hear us in that gust, 
we have frightened her; she stumbles, she falls, she is lying on the track, she 
cannot get up—that face, that white face—it is Margaret’s !” 

“By God! there is no woman there!” he replied, before I had finished, 
“ My eyes are as keen as yours. I tell you there is not a single object before us 
till we reach the Brookford lights there, a mile away !” 

I hardly heard him. I had stretched out my hand to pull up, when I caught 
a sidelong glimpse of him, brandishing an iron bar above my head. “Touch 
that handle,” he cried, “and I will knock you down!” And then he interposed 
himself between my hand and it. 

“You are mad,” I said, calmly, and believing what I said. “Do you suppose 
I fear your billy? While I am master of the Black Bess she does not run down 
a woman—least of all that one.” 

The whole of this was so hurried that not even George Rowe, who stood 
staring and gaping and hearkening with all his might, could make out a syllable. 

“Very well,” said the doctor then, reversing his method, and yelling out his 
words in my ear till he must have been purple. “You are convinced that you 
see this face, and as both your fireman and I myself can assure you that we see 
nothing there, you must feel equally convinced that it is your pursuing phantom, 
as you call it. Now, then, is the time to put an end to it. Destroy it. Exert 
your will. You have only to fold your hands behind you. Nothing else in the 
world todo. Give them here to me. The engine will do the rest. Be a man 
now—remember that, this once done, all your peace begins—Margaret and mar- 
riage—home and happiness. There is nothing there! Drive on!” 

I heard him now, but as a hollow voice might speak far, far outside of the world 
in which I was. 
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I had fixed my will, as much as it was possible to fix so loose and weak and 
shaking a thing, a bundle of broken links—I was determined to obey him. 

But all the time I saw only her, only her sweet face in the snowy light, as I 
never should see it again—the hood had fallen back from it, the wet rings of the 
dark hair were blowing out from it, a tint like the flush of the tea-rose was lying 
on its cheek—not that I noted all such items then, 1 remember them to-day, they 
were impressed like the work of a die—the ripe and lovely lips of the tender, 
trembling mouth were parted as if calling to me by some old fond name, the eyes 
suffused through all their depth with the light we cast before us, the sweet, gray 
eyes, like those of the deserted German girl, shone up at me like two great tears. 
Ah! how many times before had they gazed into mine with long and lovely looks 
—and now for the last time—had I returned their gaze with all the protestations 
of passion—and standing here to bray them into nothingness—oh, all the meet- 
ings and the partings of days that could dawn no more—the dear embraces of 
those arms never to be felt again, the warm, full kisses of the meeting mouth— 
and I myself blotting all out! To save me the vexing sting of a gadfly I was 
crashing down on the best-beloved thing of the world with all the mighty revolu- 
tions of my ponderous, red-hot iron, with dropping coals and the blasting breath 
of steam, with all the murderous purpose of this jumping, plunging fiend that I 
alone controlled, with a shrouding, deafening fury that to the waiting victim 
drowned the universe in its roar. 

All these horrors came one by one before my mind, and dropped into my 
resolve like grains into the weighing-scale. I suffered agony. My knees were 
shaking under me. I doubt if I could have lifted my hand—I did not try; it 
hung nerveless by my side; the life was dying out of me. I only stared through 
my window, along the track, at the woman’s face with the fright hardening into 
it, the blank terror there, death thundering down in the fierce wild throes of sun- 
dering socket and mangling flesh, that in one instant would have their hellish 
grip on every live nerve and spurting vein. Then my ears were ringing with 
shrieks—I fancied that even through the hot roar and reverberation of our flight 
I heard the rest. When would the last car be over, the last wheel turned? was 
that swift hiss the severing of a tress upon the rail ? 

It was passed. We rolled into Brookford station ; George Rowe’s hand had 
slipped before me and slowed the Black Bess to her usual point. We stopped 
Then the blood bounded back to my heart, to my throat, to my face, the strength 
of an army to my single hand. 

I seized Dr. Blanchard by the shoulder as if he had been made of card-board. 
“Come back with me!” I hoarsely yelled. “If we find nothing, I am well once 
more—but if it is as I am sure it is, then you are dead!” 

And, regardless of my train, swinging my lantern to this side and to that, I 
rushed back with him to the spot where the highway crossed the track, and 
where I swore some torn, crushed thing must lie. Never, never had I been so 
sure—and there—yes, yes—sob and strangle, you fool !—oh, God! oh God !—it 
was Margaret ! 

Four whitewashed walls, and a clank of chains, and a fair devil going and 
coming about me, and night and day and night speeding by in whirling flame. 

And still the phantom face, fixed on the wall, on the trencher, on the floor, if I 
climb to my grated window, a seal and blotch on all the wide blue heaven! And 
then it grows into reality, and hides itself in flesh, it lays a cool hand on my 
burning brow, it puts water to my parching lip, it sings me songs which, some- 
where, I fancy, that once long ago I have heard; and it smiles till it almost 
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seems that I have seen and felt the same smile with thrills of deep, delightful joy 
in a life ere this. And then it sighs, a tear gathers ; I grow enraged at all the 
lovely counterfeit ; I spring upon it, and would beat it down bodily, when the 
fixed gray eyes arrest my arm—eyes like two tears—and after that I hear when- 
ever I move the clanking of the chain. 

One day a thundergust has swept across the sky. I have watched its purple 
masses fold and lap and let their fire down to earth, and, as if 1 were myself 
metallic, have felt the electric current coursing down the countless rods that pro- 
tect my prison-house. A curious sensation has come over me, as if the blood 
had turned about and were running the right way in my veins, I am conscious 
of its fresh, free tingling, as if I were iust made, 

I look at the lovely fiend sitting there beside me, so unmoved by the wild 
commotion of the elements ; I mind the spray of tea-roses in her hair, falling 
over one ear, and lending their tint to all the delicate skin below. “ Let me see 
you, fair devil, if you are shadow or substance!” I exclaim. “You pursuing 
phantom, if you are not all an evil spirit, let me see if there is any blood in your 
veins !” 

The tint upon her skin grows paler, but she smiles on me, and lifts the sleeve 
from the bare ivory of her rounded arm. She takes from some hidden place a 
tiny toy-knife, and gives it me. , 

Then she looks up at me again with her beavtiful, fearless eyes. I do not 
hesitate for all they say. 1 scan the fair, faint veinery—I choose—and the red, 
red blood is trickling down, and all the tint upon her cheeks is gone, and she 
falls forward upon my breast. “ Margaret!” I cry. 

“He speaks my name,” she murmurs, as one enters. “Oh! all is well!” 

And all is well, indeed. From that hour I am myself. The old trouble 
arising from the concussion that I so long ago experienced is entirely done away 
with, the ghost that so long stalked through the chambers of my brain is laid to 
rest, and never have I seen a trace of it; but Margaret, long since recovered 
from her injury—Margaret herself, in the beautiful body of her flesh and blood, 
is seldom out of my sight. 

When I came from my whitewashed prison-room, Dr. Blanchard himself took 
me in hand, had me at his own house till strong enough again to fight my way, 
and then established me in a different occupation from that in which he originally 
found me. I ventured out from that, in time, into deeper water. I have pros- 
pered, as you know—improved myself, as you may imagine; my house, my 
retinue, my equipage are worthy of my wife—for the mother of many children is 
more beautiful in her maturity than in her maidenhood, and if any material com- 
fort, pride, or pleasure, can atone to her for all the trouble of her youth, the 
earth shall be ransacked but it shall be hers! 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
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OTHING marks the high civilization of the day more surely than an 
N intense desire to be millionaires. Every man believes he ought to be 
one, and many men, for a time, at least, believe they cam be. A cold-blooded 
inspection of this vital question may enable us to see what we are about, and it 
may, too, teach us how this blissful result can be accomplished. 

An examination of the tax books of New York city (for 1866-7) shows that 
already ten men own one-tenth part of the whole taxable property of the city, as 
follows : 

Wm. B. Astor, - - - - $16,114,000 

Wm. C. Rhinelander, - 7;745,000 

A. T. Stewart, 6,091,500 


Peter and Robert Goelet, 4,417,000 
James Lenox, - 4,260,000 
Peter Lorillard,* - 4,245,000 
John David Wolfe, 3,997,000 
M. M. Hendricks, 1,690,000 
Rufus L. Lord, 1,500,000 
C. V. S. Roosevelt, 1,346,000 


Total, ~ ey ” - sad $5 1,405,500 


The total of the taxable property in this same year was $555,442,012. So that 
it appears that ten men already own about one-tenth of all ; and one hundred men 
mizht own the whole of the city, had their fathers, and they, done as these have 
done. The highest tax paid on the list amounted to $358,140, and the lowest to 
$22,670. Either of them very pretty for¢unes in most quarters of the habitable 
globe. Together, these ten paid taxes to the amount of $1,182,326. 

To help the non-millionaire to understand this thing fully, it is well to say 
that these figures of fifty-one and a half millions of dollars represent, at least, 
one hundred and three millions of actual property, and, probably, one hundred 
and fifty millions ; because hardly any of this property is rated at more than one- 
half of its merchantable value, some of it very much less than that. So that we 
may estimate Mr. Astor to be worth, in real estate alone, over $32,000,000, and 
Mr. Roosevelt over $2,700,000. For myself, I believe these fortunes are shrce 
times the taxed values. 

Now, then, we come to the question: How did these ten men get to be mil- 
lionaires? That is the question which everybody wishes solved, so that they 
may go and do likewise. Briefly, then, let us see how we can affswer this import- 
ant question, without prying into the sanctities of private life : 

First, then, note, that no one of these was a professional man or a producer 
of anything ; nor were their immediate ancestors. They were, or their ancestors 
were, merchants, traders, buyers and sellers of other men’s productions. 

Second, It is curious to observe that, out of the two most persistent, thrifty, 
money-getting tribes—Yankees, pure and simple, and Jews—come but one each 

* Since dead. 
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of this ten. The other eight are: Four from the great Germanic races, two 
from the Huguenot-French, and two from the Scotch, or Scotch-Irish. 

The Germanic race has great industry and persistence, not much vivacity or 
enterprise, but vast capacity for Aol/ding on; and it will appear, in the progress 
of this story, what a valuable faculty this is. The French race is the most alert 
and vivacious in the world, but has not succeeded in trade when pitted against 
the Germans and Saxons. One of our Gallic families, however, has not been 
surpassed. The Scotch (and the North-Irish are the same) are canny—that is, 
they are wary, skilful, pertinacious ; they have a hand to grasp and a hand to 
hold unequalled among the sons of men. 

Third, It has taken ¢wo generations to produce eight of these millionaires— 
two only, Stewart and Lord, having been the architects of their own fortunes. 
Coming a little to detail, which will assist our solution of the question, we find 
the Astor estate to be the result of the traffic of John Jacob Astor with the Indian 
tribes through some half a century. This he seems to have begun almost imme- 
diately upon landing on the shores of the New World in 1783, and to have prose- 
cuted with a vigor and assiduity which never tired. Astor had three things— 
health, a money-getting faculty, and an organizing faculty. This last is the key- 
note to the successes of the great trading and manufacturing minds. It is quite 
distinct from the producing faculty, and the building or construction faculty. 

The organizer, then, inspired ty love of money, sets other people to work for 
him, the profits of whose labors he desires to appropriate to himself. The pur- 
pose of all trade, as now understood, is to get much for little: it is not an 
exchange of value for value, but it is to give little and get much. No trader 
feels bound to enlighten the ignorance of the other party, and inform him that he 
is selling too cheap. Merchants would laugh at the man who did that, and might 
call him disparaging names. It is understood that Mr. Astor was no exception 
to this custom, and it is understood that whenever he could buy valuable sable 
and mink furs for glass beads, and whiskey and red paint, he did it; and it is not 
understood that he violated his own sense of just dealing by doing so. 

A slight incident is told of a Boston trader, engaged in this business, which 
may bear re-telling here. It appears that he was in the habit of having manu- 
factured a very cheap and worthless cast-iron musket to sell to the Indians, 
Some brother in his church learned this, and was pained by it. He went to our 
trader, who stood high, and, indeed, had a sort of conventional conscience which 
he valued. ; 

“ How is this, Brother A? Do you think it quite the thing to sell these things 
to these poor, ignorant heathen? Consider that the guns are sure to burst, and 
that their lives will be required at your hands!” 

“Oh! Brother B., I thought of all that; that was all provided for. Far be it 
from me to injure these poor children of our common Father. No, they are 
quite safe. I gave strict orders not to have the touch-holes bored gusfe through, 
You see, they are entirely safe!” 

Now, this story is not intended to apply to anybody in particular ; it is a sort 
of crucial illustration of the way the fur trade has been carried on, and, indeed, 
may apply to all trade to some extent. It is always safe for a knowing man to 
trade with an ignorant one—safe for the knowing man—and Mr. Astor was a 
knowing man. Buying his furs cheap, he took them, or sent them to Europe and 
to China, and sold them dear. He bought teas and other productions cheap, and 
those he again sold dear—as dear as he could. But, no doubt, his main profit 
came from his dealings with the Indians. In other words, he organized the 
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North American fur trade, so that it should make money for himself, not the 
Indians ; and it did it, did it largely. In due time he had money to invest, and 
then his sagacious, money-making faculty told him that New York was destined 
to become a great commercial city, and that real estate, judiciously bought, must 
increase in value. He bought, he bought, and he bought largely. As he had 
great surplusses of money he could buy and pay, and could hold on through 
depressions and panics when other men went under ; and, indeed, could buy in 
the midst of such convulsions to great profit. For always this young, vigorous 
people and the great, productive country pulled through, and again became pros- 
perous ; and then his lands advanced greatly in value. This appetite for accu- 
mulating millions grew with what it fed on, and the power to do it grew vastly 
with the growing millions ; and thus it went on for sixty-five years, until in 1848 
he was gathered to his fathers,* leaving an estate to his son estimated at twenty 
millions, a legacy of $400,000 to the city to found a library, and an annuity of 
$200 a year to the poet Halleck ! 

Our present millionaire, then, inheriting his twenty millions, had a task before 
him. He was on one side in a great fight, all mankind on the other ; his strug- 
gle was to keep, theirs to get. He has beaten them. No person has ever been 
able to inveigle him into any trade, or speculation, or enterprise of any kind 
soever. He has kept what he had, and he has invested in securities which paid 
him 4 per cent., or 6 per cent., or 7 per cent., or he has bought more and more 
real estate. He has never been tempted by high interests or promising profits 
to take any risk at all. This is his secret—this is the way that his twenty mil- 
lions have become sixty or eighty, and this is the whole of it. You, who pro- 
pose to become a millionaire, have only to remember that Mr. Astor’s twenty 
millions, by the sure increase of compound interest, became forty at the end of 
ten years, and eighty at the end cf twenty years; and it is now twenty years 
since he inherited his twenty millions. You have only to inherit twenty millions, 
and do as he has done, and you will be just as rich and great as he is. 

The career of our Rhinelander millionaire has been essentially the same. 
He, too, inherited the beginnings of his fortune ; for the Rhinelander pere was 
so lucky, or so wise, as to own a farm along the East River, on Manhattan 
Island. Having the supreme faculty, also, of holding on, it came to his chil- 
dren, of whom our millionaire is the most distinguished representative. He, 
too, has had his struggle to keep, and to get more ; and he has succeeded so that 
he now holds “lots innumerable, from Thirtieth Street to One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-first Street,” and vast properties in Broadway, Park Row, Barclay Street, etc. 

The Goelets rank as one, not because it takes two Goelets to make one man, 
but because it is said their property in a good degree is one. The Goelet mil- 
lionaires, too, had an ancestor, who, following the honorable craft of ironmon- 
gery, learned in it how to turn iron to gold, and that into city lots. The story 
goes, that, upon a time, they found themselves cramped for pasture for their cow, 
and, to accommodate Aer, they bought a pasture lot of some forty or fifty acres, 
for a trifle. They eld om, even after the old cow died; and that pasture lot 
now is covered with brick and stone along Fifth, Lexington, and Fourth ave- 
nues; and the Goelets still own it. The only wasteful extravagance ever 
charged upon “Young Peter” has been a lavish expenditure for peacocks and 
pheasants, which are alleged never to have produced anything at all. The rest 
of his property has been amazingly productive. 

Thirty-five years ago, Robert Lenox was one of the four rich men of New 


® Aged 85. 
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York, following Mr. Astor. The other three were John G. Coster, Stephen 
Whitney, and Nathaniel Prime. The Lenox estate has grown and become vast 
—the others are scattered or divided. This Lenox fortune begins as far back as 
the American Revolution, when, in connection with the commissary department, 
the shrewd, prudent, careful, indefatigable Scotsman began to accumulate wealth ; 
he went steadily forward with this great purpose of his life until he died, in 1839, 
leaving millions to his heirs. 

The present millionaire, James Lenox, has never made money, and has never 
attempted to do so. Indeed, he is the one, and the only one, of our rich men 
who, it is claimed, makes it a matter of conscience not to add house to house 
and lay field to field. It is asserted that every year he dispenses his vast income 
in his own ways, but that he scrupulously avoids reinvesting it. And yet, in 
spite of himself, he grows richer and richer, thus: Years ago his father was 
obliged to take a piece of property, far beyond civilization, to satisfy a mortgage 
of some eleven or thirteen thousand dollars. He Ae/d on, and James Lenox has 
held on. Now it is on the east side of the Central Park, about Seventieth street 
—+ix blocks of the most desirable property in the city, and of which Mr. Lenox 
has sold to the amount of three-quarters of a million, and has enough left to 
make over the million. 

We come now to another class of men of wealth—those who inherited and 
who have made money. 

The Lorillards have in their veins both French and German blood; and it 
has been said that “there never was a poor Lorillard.” Appearances seem to 
indicate that there never will be one. Wealth, like poverty, if not a disease, 
seems to be contagious. This immense estate is now some seventy years old; 
for as far away as 1810 P. & G. Lorillard were very rich, and never gave a note, 
and when George died his estate was estimated at over $2,000,000. Tobacco 
did the work. Here is an article, one of the strangest ever created by God— 
being neither meat nor drink, neither house nor garment, and which science 
shows to be dangerous to the constitution of man—which mankind has agreed 
to either smoke, snuff or chew to an unlimited extent. It is not confined to 
America, but has spread to all quarters of the civilized world. One of its pecu- 
liarities is that, once getting hold of a man’s vitals, it never lets go. Henceforth 
it becomes indispensable to his peace of mind and comfort of body. Henceforth 
he will forego all other things rather than this ; henceforth he will pay any money 
to satisfy his hunger. Sixty years ago the Lorillards seem to have discovered 
these facts, and to have set themselves to utilize them. They have lived with 
tobacco, and have learned to know it in all its phases, in all its forms. They 
know the richest Abajo and the palest Weathersfield ; they know how and when 
and where the fragrant leaf of the tropic may best wed the fainter weed of New 
England, and the lusty growth of Kentucky. Out of this marriage has come a 
golden brood. Factories have grown up where this strange plant could be 
ground and dried and shaped and bottled and papered, so as to make it delectable 
to man, profitable to him who thus ministers to his needs. 

Let us here make an approximate calculation as to what this business amounts 
to in each year. There are some eight millions of men between the ages of fif- 
teen and ninety in the United States. Let us suppose that three-quarters, or six 
millions, use tobacco, to the extent of but $20 per year each. The result is 
$100,000,000. Of this forty per cent., say, is profit. It follows, then, that 
$40,000,000 of profit is to be the portion of somebody. Now, the Lorillards have 
taken good care to get their share of this; first, by producing a good article, 
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second, by selling as low as the rest, and third, by advertising it thoroughly. 
The last plan, now pretty well known, reaches perfection. By placing a hundred- 
doilar bill every week in some one of the thousands of papers of “ Century” they 
put up, it follows that nct only is man’s love of tobacco ministered to, but his 
love of adventure and his greed for hundred-dollar bills are ardently stimulated. 

Just how many new millions have been thus added to the great estate we 
have no means of knowing, and Mr. Lorillard’s recent departure forbids to 
inquire. 

Mr. Wolfe not only inherited a good fortune, but his business doubled it, and 
his marriage to a Lorillard tripled it. 

Mr. Hendricks also inherited wealth, and by assiduity and care he has vastly 
added to it. Copper did the work for him. It is an article of perpetual use and 
wear, but is not produced in vast quantities. The house of Hendricks has for 
years been at the head of the business, and has controlled the market. It has 
thus made a pretty sure thing. 

Mr. Roosevelt inherited four hundred thousand dollars many years ago, when 
the possessor of one hundred thousand dollars was a very rich man. He at- 
tended to his business and ate the bread of carefulness nevertheless. He grew 
richer and richer and richer, and having money to invest he seized upon good 
property in the city of New York. He always saw after the interest account, 
never let it run against him, and his purchases were always made with this in 
view. How much is luck, how much prescience in this world, who can say ? 
His purchase, some forty years ago, of the Broadway front between Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth streets, for some $25,000, results now in a million. The wonder- 
ful value of this interest account is well enough illustrated by a slight anecdote 
told of the once millionaire Stephen Whitney. In a thoughtless moment he was 
about to give a penny to a beggar, but arrested his hand in time, saying: “I am 
disposed to do so, I don’t care for the penny, but I should lose the éx/erest for- 
ever, and I really can’t afford that.” 

We come, at last, to the two men on the list who inherited nothing, but who 
have become millionaires, through their own right hands. One of these is 
Yankee, pure and simple, the other is Scotch-Irish. 

Mr. Lord was born poor: he will die rich. He came to New York because in 
New York were possibilities greater than in New England. He learned the busi- 
ness of merchant and worked in it indefatigably, in days when it was more 
possible for a poor man to grow rich than it is now. By-and-by he got his own 
machine started, and grist came to his mill, which he ground to his own profit. 
Dry goods are of more universal use than even tobacco, and therefore present 
opportunities for great fortunes. 

But the most remarkable Machine of modern times is the one which has been 
constructed and is now controlled by Mr. Stewart. This vast, complex and com- 
plete structure has been raised, combined, made, in the short space of a life-time ; 
all since the year 1823, when this young Scotch-Irish adventurer landed on our 
shores to seek that unlimited success which nowhere else could have been so 
speedy and so marked. In forty years he has organized this Machine (as I term 
it), which enables him to gather and concentrate the manufactures of the known 
world, and to distribute them again to the ten million women of America, to an 
amount in dollars of seventy millions a year. For forty years he has been at 
work, with patience’and care and forethought, to accomplish this result. He has 
never rested, he has never slept. He has foregone all that many men value, all 
pleasures and ambitions. Friendships and hatreds, societies and philanthro- 
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pies, theories and philosophies, have been contemned and made quite sub- 
ordinate to this main and only purpose of his life. He has done what he 
set himself to do, and has done it so well that he has secured success and 
amassed millions. There is no hocus-pocus about it. This wonderful success is 
entirely due to the fact that he has done his business a little better than anybody 
else, and has done it longer. He has bought cheaper and sold cheaper than his 
neighbors, and so the world is at his feet. And because of this, his Machine has 
enabled him to draw out of the earnings of the producer and consumer a vast 
annual income, which has grown by accretion to a fortune of perhaps $30,000,000 
—almost three-quarters of a million a year for his whole working life. Now, Mr. 
Stewart is childless ; he cannot, in this country, found a dukedom or a dynasty ; 
what possible purpose can he propose to himself to stimulate him to the work, 
which he still works at with all the determination of youth? At the age of sixty- 
five most men are ready, or fancy they are, to take their ease, to begin to enjoy, 
to put the laboring oar into other and younger hands. Notso this man. He is 
as careful and pains-taking as ever; he works early and late ; he gets his work 
done by others at the smallest possible price. His Machine means business, not 
philanthropy. He does not propose to make the lives of his empP/oyés more easy, 
or more luxurious, or more happy—that is their affair. His is to perfect his 
Machine and make it the most thorough in the world; and, as far as one can 
see, he will die doing it. If he has an ambition—and who can tell what is inside 
a man ?—it may be to show what a vast and complete thing can be organized and 
worked by the persistent and well-directed energies of one man living one life. 

If this be his ambition, he seems likely to reach it. 

If the estimate of one man’s yearly production ($800 to $1,000) be correct, 
and if Mr. Stewart sells goods to the amount of $70,000,000 a year, it follows 
that he handles the productions of some seventy or eighty thousand men. Now, 
if he extracts but one dollar each from their earnings for the use of his machine, 
it amounts to the very pretty figure of $80,000 per annum; if from each—ten 
dollars, then it is $800,000, and so on. He has reported an income, in one year, 
of some $4,000,000. 


SHALL WE BE MILLIONAIRES OURSELVES? 


Having thus briefly sketched a few distinguished millionaires, allow me to 
indulge in some reflections and suggestions, which may be of value to those who 
propose to themselves to become millionaires. 

Some men believe in, or hope for, a perfect society on this earth. 

It was once thought to exist in the town of New Bedford, because there even 
the paupers were esteemed to be worth $100,000 each. This was, however, in 
ancient days, when fat whales stood still to be harpooned, and only the New 
Bedforders had discovered the secret; now, it is said, there are a few in that 
town who do not own property to the extent of $100,000. 

An enthusiast has described a perfect society as one “where all the men are 
brave and all the women virtuous.” But, I take it, that to-day the ideal society 
is one where every man is worth one million of dollars! Such, at least, is the 
belief of the young; such is the aspiration they cherish; such the dream they 
hope may become real. 

Is it possible? That is the question. Let us examine it a little, and learn 
the secret of how it is to be done, if it be possible. It is quite certain that some 
men do become millionaires, and what is possible for one is possible for al, 
some say. 
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“And why not for me?” 

Thus the question comes home. 

Two forces are forever at work in this world ; one tending to concentration or 
centralization, the other to division or diffusion. Just now the centralizing pro- 
cess seems in the ascendant; great cities are eating up small ones, and are 
growing greater ; great nations are moving in the same direction, and great busi- 
nesses, and great fortunes. It seems to be the law, too, that no thing, nor no 
man, shall stand still; either they grow greater or smaller, are eaten or eat. 
Paris now devours France ; London, England ; and New York, America. France 
is not at this moment, perhaps, engaged in devouring other nations, but is getting 
ready; Prussia is eating up Germany; Russia, Turkey; the United States, this 
whole continent ; England, Abyssinia and India, and soon. Even Italy is not 
content unless she can digest the poor old Pope, who, like the fretful porcupine, 
is hard to swallow. 

How to make money—that is what you all want to learn, and that is what I 
propose to tell. How to get money, and, then, how to get a great deal of money, 
is, I take it, the real secret which mankind seeks to know. 

The fact that men may earn money, all are familiar with. That is, if you 
work a certain number of days, you will produce a certain quantity of wheat, or 
you will get out a certain quantity of ore, or you will catch a certain quantity of 
fish, or you will make a certain number of brooms, or shoes, or pianos, or books ; 
for any or all of which the people will pay you money. That is what I call earn- 
ing money ; but making money is quite another thing. 

As most of mankind and womankind are exceedingly dissatisfied if they do 
not make money and become rich, it may be well for the said mankind and 
womankind to be told what this involves. A single man, working alone, and 
with such tools as he can command, may cultivate from fifteen to twenty acres of 
land a year. Let us suppose twenty acres, and that it is all in wheat. 

Twenty acres of wheat, averaging twenty bushels, is four hundred bushels. 
Let us suppose this sells at the farm at $1 50 the bushel—his earnings will be 
Say $600 per year. We will raise this to $800, so as to be generous. 

That, then, is what one man, working fairly, can fairly earn in a year. Now, 
this wheat is the staff of life, and is the test of values. The man who raises 
wheat exchanges it with the rest of the world; if done fairly, day’s-work for 
day’s-work. That is, ene day’s-work of wheat purchases one day’s-work of 
shoes, or pianos, or books, or tea, or sugar; or whatever he wants and can buy 
with his wheat. Or, he sells his wheat for the value in money, and, with that 
money, buys an equal value of shoes, or pianos, or teas. 

It is clear that the world, if carried on in this way, would never show us any 
rich men. If men had simply what they earned, there would be no colossal for- 
tunes, and there would be no paupers, except those who were lazy or sick. No 
one that I know would be satisfied with that. No one is satisfied with his share 
of the world’s production, or with what he earns, and possibly no one ever has 
been since the beginning of time. 

Life is easy and safe enough, could each man live on his own land, and raise 
what he needs by his own work. Then there would be no panics, no people out 
of work, no paupers, no thieves, no crowding into tenement houses, no frightful 
social evils, no disgraceful social problems, which nobody can solve. But no man 
who raises his four hundred bushels of wheat is satisfied, or thinks he has got his 
share; nor, if he knows he has his share, is he content. He wants more; he 
wants all the world. 
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This, then, is the problem: How to make money, or to get more than one’s 
share. 

The great fact in human history is best described by the word—Gras. The 
thing or act thus described is by no means thought badly of, but the word is 
marked in our dictionaries by the italics, “vu/gar,”’ which may mean a word 
that only low or vulgar people use. That being so, I cannot use it as freely as 
I would wish. Grabbing, or grasping, or seizing, is practised in various ways. 
The old way was by the strong hand; and the first thing to do was to grasp all 
the land, so that the man who wished to work it and produce food, must pay rent 
or shares for being allowed todo so. As the getting food to eat is the first busi- 
ness of life, the land-owner, in those good old times, could get such share of the 
product as he pleased above a bare subsistence to the workman. So he made a 
very good thing of it. Kings, in those old times, seized all the land, and either 
held it for their own benefit, as in Egypt, or parcelled it out to their friends, as in 
France and England; and thus was formed an aristocracy based upon land, 
where society consisted of landlord, and serf or slave. It was not altogether a 
bad system, and had its advantages, certainly. 

What was it that enabled them to grab or grasp all the land in those good old 
times ? and what will enable you to grasp all the wealth now? A very pertinent 
question. I will answer it. 

A RING was always formed—a magic ring. To compose it there went—first, 
a little gold; second, a great deal of brass ; third, electricity from a strong animal 
battery ; fourth, some glittering generalities ; and, fifth, the element of steel was 
not forgotten. To drop the metaphor, it was thus: The king, or the man who 
meant to be such by his animal electricity, magnetized other men ; by his gold he 
attracted them to him; by his determined impudence he made them believe he 
was their leader; the element of steel was their good swords, and the glittering 
generalities were “ Defence of their Rights,” or “God and our native land,” or 
“The strongest should rule.” Anything which made a good cry, and took cap- 
tive the imaginations of men. 

This Ring, thus formed, could work wonders. They—the Ring—acted 
together, and for their own benefit ; they were one, a unit—the people many and 
scattered. They could seize and hold the land, subject to the tribute they might 
exact; or they could, and did, kill all who refused to pay it. You see, therefore, 
that this was, indeed, a magic ring. 

Now, as one acre of land, well worked, will support three to five persons, and 
as all wealth comes out of the land, it follows that a great deal of wealth could 
be made to flow into the coffers of a well-organized Ring in those good old times 
—and it did. With it were built the Pyramids of Egypt, the palaces of Karnak 
and Luxor, the halls of Nineveh and Babylon, the pillars and triumphal arches 
all over the world. Muddle-headed men fancy these things were done by a loyal 
people who worshipped their kings. Never! There never was greater nonsense 
dreamed. 

These Rings have been many, and under varied names. A good name isa 
good thing, as whoever has made a Ring knows well. War, Government, Reli- 
gion, Civilizations, Progress, Commerce, Banks, Railroads, City Fathers, Dis- 
pensing Boards, Free-trade, Protection—these and many other good names have 
expressed, or do express, valuable Rings. 

A very good thing, for instance, may be made by forming a Ring to monopolize 
the whole or great part of any article in the market ; and so, by creating an arti- 
ficial scarcity, enhance the price, and thus grow rich. This is constantly done 
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in the stock market, and occasionally in the merchandise world. It is some- 
times very successful, but it requires great capital and great nerve. A young 
man or weak man had better not try this. 

We indulge in pleasant little salves to what we please to call our consciences— 
that commerce is a “great civilizer,” that “it carries Bibles,” that it promotes 
“good fellowship,” etc., etc. ; all very soothing, no doubt, but very foolish talk. 
We only need to remember, that with every Bible which commerce carries, goes 
ten thousand gallons of whiskey! Such a terrible thing is statistics among 
these glittering generalities. 

The great companies alluded to, under whatever names we know them, are 
always Rings znfended to benefit those companies, not the public. It is not my 
purpose to deny that they do sometimes or often benefit the public, but it must 
be rare; because the central motive of them is a selfish one. And this brings 
us to the statement of the great controlling, and vital, and universal fact of human 
nature—which is SELFISHNESS. No philosopher or Christian denies this, how- 
ever it may be modified by influences which are not selfish. The carnal man is 
at enmity with God, or the principle of love ; and few doubt that man yet remains 
carnal, and very carnal, indeed. He has not essentially changed his nature in 
all these centuries. He is modified, but not changed. When we say “ progress,” 
we express change, not an approach to the divine. It will help us if we under- 
stand terms clearly. 

If we assume that England is, on the whole, the best example of civilization 
or progress, all that we can say is, that she has changed from what she was in 
the days of Alfred ; that her manners are more elegant, and her clothes and her 
houses finer ; but, as to public or private virtue, as to helpfulness and loving kind- 
ness between man and man, between high and low, no wise man will say she is 
a whit higher, an inch nearer to God. No man will venture to assert that there 
is less vice or less suffering, or that life is easier to the masses in England now 
than it was‘in the time of Henry VIII. Cotton cloth is cheaper, no doubt, but 
suicides are largely increased. Machinery raises more food to the acre, but the 
people find it harder to get it. The poor-rates are increased, and so are the 
paupers. Cities are multiplied, so are the temptations to vice and to crime. The 
world is ransacked for luxuries for the rich, but faith in God fades away. 

Precisely the same influences which work in England work here, and nothing 
saves us from the like demoralization, but the fact that, so far, we have unlimited 
cheap lands, upon which a certain number of our crowded citizens are forced or 
impelled to go. In England, they have nowhere to go but the poorhouses. 

Assuming, as I have done, that you (reader) do not propose to yourself to be 
a member of a society “ where all the men are brave and all the women virtuous,” 
but that you do propose to yourself to belong to one where “every man is a mil- 
lionaire,” you will see from what I have written what is necessary. Let me 
sum up: 

You must be a very able man, as nearly all millionaires are. 

You must devote your life to the getting and keeping of other men’s earnings. 

You must eat the bread of carefulness, and you must rise early and lie down 
late. 

You must care little or nothing about other men’s wants or sufferings or dis- 
appointments. 

You must not mind it, that your great wealth involves many others’ poverty. 

You must not give away money except for a material equivalent. 

You must not go meandering about nature, nor spend your time enjoying air, 
earth, sky and water ; for there is no money in it. 
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You must not distract your thoughts from the great purpose of your life with 
the charms of art and literature. 

You must not let philosophy or religion engross you during the secular time. 

You must not allow your wife or children to occupy much of your valuable 
time or thoughts. 

You must never permit the fascinations of friendship to inveigle you into 
making loans, however small. 

You must abandon all other ambitions or purposes ; and, finally— 

You must be prepared to sacrifice ease and all fanciful notions you may have 
about tastes and luxuries and enjoyments, during most, if not all, of your natural 
life. 

If you think the game is worth the candle, you can die rich—some of you 
can. But here comes in an unfortunate fact, which, if disagreeable, must be 
ascribed to Omnipotence, not to me. It is this: The surplus yearly production 
of all these United States amounts to but one thousand millions.* It is clear, 
then, that only one thousand of our thirty millions of people can by any possi- 
bility grasp a million a year. But it may encourage you to know that there are 
only four men in all the great city of New York who do this, and you may, any 
one of you may be the fifth—for / don’t propose to attempt it. 

Bear it in mind that it has taken two generations, or over sixty years, to 
amass the fortunes which I have quoted. It is, therefore, most desirable to 
begin by inheriting a few millions. Then, by applying my rules, all will be cer- 
tain. But if you cannot secure such an ancestor, then observe that the next best 
thing is to marry some woman who has had such an ancestor; and do not be 
squeamish about the woman, be squeamish about the millions. If the ancestor 
should be dead, so much the more satisfactory will it be. 

Do not, therefore, depend upon you owz labors to accomplish your end, but 
organize other men’s. Do not be lawyer, preacher, writer, artist; do not be 
farmer ; do not even be speculator ; but be merchant or manufacturer—merchant 
is best. Ther organize your machine, and see to it that it works for you day 
and night, for forty or fifty years, and you accomplish the result. 

In conclusion, let me not be misunderstood—let it not be supposed that my 
rules are drawn from the lives of the very respectable millionaires whose proper- 
ties accumulate on our tax-books. But little is known of their private lives and 
ways. It is, however, safe to say that not one of them is, or ever has been, a 
“fast man”—not one of them is, or has been, a “speculator”—not one has 
violated the usages of respectable society. It is safe to say, that Mr. Astor cut 
down the fine trees which once graced the old Vauxhall Garden (where the Astor 
library now stands) because he could not afford to keep them for the delectation 
of himself and his friends. It is safe to say that Mr. Roosevelt thought a statue 
ef Washington in front of his house a very unnecessary expenditure of money. 
It is safe to say that Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lord never enjoy their Summer after- 
noons in flying kites, as the fine old gentlemen of Yedo so generally love to do 


—God bless them! 
T. W. 


* By estimate. 





THE TRUiPET SMITH. 


AY after day, blow hot, blow cold, 
At his bench close by the window-sill, 
Steadily works the trumpet smith, 
Steadily, still : 


Fitting the valves of a silver horn 
That coils like a snake round his naked arm, 
And the valves to the touch of his ready hand 
Work like a charm. 


“Blow, trumpet smith ; ring out one blast; 
One tuneful blast I pause to hear: ” 
But never a note from the bugle-horn 
Falls on my ear. 


Never a sound of cadent music 
That might bring a tear or smile ; 
The clink of the hammer I hear, I hear 
The shriek of the file. 


Unto his lips he lifts his pipe 

And blows through his teeth an azure cloud ; 
But never blows he the bugle-horn, 

Or soft, or loud. 


Unto his lips he lifts anon 
The pot-bellied jug of tawny beer, 
But never the dumb, vexatious horn 
I long to hear, 


And when, some night, in the music hall, 
The great Herr this, or Signor that, 

From the silver horn a solo breathes, 
Now sharp, now fiat, 


Gloved hands in ecstasy will beat, 
Lorgnettes on the lucky wight will bear ; 

But never a word of the trumpet smith, 
Nor a thought, nor a care. 


Bright eyes to the player’s clang will flash 
Soft eyes to his whispered notes grow dim, 

But never “ Who forged yon wizard horn ? 
Tell me of him.” 


“ Sic vos non vobis,” 
Sang the Roman bard of old: 
Forge on in the heat, O trumpet smith, 
Forge on in the cold! 
CHARLES DAWSON SHANLY. 





PERSONALISM. 


O Democracy, the leveller, the unyielding first principle of the average, is 
T surely joined another principle, equally unyielding, closely tracking the 
first, indispensable to it, opposite, (as the sexes are opposite), and whose exist- 
ence, coéqual, confronting and ever modifying the other, often clashing, even 
defiant, paradoxical, vet neither of highest avail without the other, plainly sup- 
plies to these grand cosmic politics of ours, and to the launched forth mortal 
dangers of Republicanism, the analogic counterpart and offset, whereby Nature 
restrains the deadly original relentlessness of all her first-class laws. 

This second principle is Individuality, the pride and centripetal isolation of a 
human being in himself, — Identity — Personalism. Whatever the name, its 
acceptance and thorough infusion through the organizations of political common- 
alty now shooting Aurora-like about the world, are of utmost importance, as the 
principle itself is needed for very life’s sake. It forms, in a sort, or is to form, 
the compensating balance-wheel and sine gua non of the successful working 
machinery of America. 

— And, if we think of it, what does civilization itself rest upon—and what 
object has it, with its religions, arts, schools, etc., but Personalisra? To that, 
all bends ; and it is because toward such result Democracy alone, on anything 
like Nature’s scale, breaks up the limitless fallows of humankind, and plants the 
seed, and gives fair play, that its claims now precede the rest. 

The Literature, Songs, Esthetics, etc., of a country are of importance prin- 
cipally because they furnish the materials and suggestions of Personality for the 
women and men of that country, and enforce them in a thousand effective ways. 

As the topmost claim of a strong consolidating of the Nationality of These 
States, is, that only by such powerful compaction can the separate States secure 
that full and free swing within their spheres, which is becoming to them, each 
after its kind, so will Individuality, with unimpeded branchings, always flourish 
best under imperial Republican forms. 

— Assuming Democracy to be at present in its embryo condition, [see article 
in GALAXy, December, 1867,] and that the only large and satisfactory justifica- 
tion of it resides in the future, mainly through the copious production of perfect 
characters among the people, it is with regard to the atmosphere and spacious- 
ness fit for such characters, and of certain nutriment and cartoon-draftings 
proper for them, and indicating them, for New World purposes, that I attempt the 
present statement—an exploration, as of new ground, wherein, like other primi- 
tive surveyors, I must do the best I can, leaving it to those who come after me 
to do much better. The service, in fact, if any, must be to merely break a sort 
of first path or track, no matter how rude and ungeometrical. 

We have frequently printed the word Democracy. Yet I cannot too often 
repeat that it is a word which still sleeps, quite unawakened, notwithstanding the 
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resonance and the many angry tempests, out of which its syllables have come, 
from pen or tongue. It is a great word, whose history remains unwritten, because 
that history has yet to be enacted. It is, in some sort, younger brother of 
another great and often-used word, Nature, whose history also waits unwritten. 

But I must get me to my theme. 

— Much is said, and opportunely said, with reference to aggregate-tenden- 
cies, masses, those vast and sweeping movements, influences, moral and physi- 
cal, of humanity, now and always current over the planet, on the scale of the 
impulses of the elements. Then it is also good to reduce the whole matter to 
the consideration of a single self, a man, a woman, on permanent grounds. Even 
for the treatment of the universal, in politics, metaphysics, or anything, sooner 
or later we come down to one single, solitary Soul. 

There is, in sanest hours, a consciousness, a thought that rises, independent, 
lifted out from all else, calm, like the stars, shining eternal. This is the thought 
of Identity—yours for you, whoever you are, as mine forme. Miracle of mir- 
acles, beyond statement, most spiritual and vaguest of earth’s dreams, yet hard- 
est basic fact, and only entrance to all facts. In such devout hours, in the midst of 
the significant wonders of heaven and earth, (significant only because of the Me 
in the centre,) the creeds, conventions, venerable authorities, fall away and 
become of no account before this simple idea. Under the luminousness of real 
vision, it alone takes possession, takes value. Like the shadowy dwarf in the 
fable, once liberated and looked upon, it expands over the whole earth, and 
spreads to the roof of heaven. 

The quality of BEING, in the object’s self, according to its own central idea 
and purpose, and of growing therefrom and thereto—not criticism by other 
standards, and adjustments thereto—is the lesson of Nature. True, the full man 
wisely gathers, culls, absorbs ; but if, engaged disproportionately in that, he slights 
or overlays the precious idiocrasy and special nagivity and intention that he is 
the man’s self, the main thing, is a failure, however wide his general cultivation. 
Thus, in our times, refinement and delicatesse are not only attended to sufficiently, 
but threaten to eat us up, like a cancer. Already, the Democratic genius 
watches, ill-pleased, these tendencies. Provision for a little healthy rudeness, 
savage virtue, sanity, equipoise, is demanded. Negative qualities, even de- 
ficiencies, would be a relief. Singleness and normal simplicity, amid this more 
and more complex, more and more artificialized, state of society—how pensively 
we yearn for them! how we would welcome their return. 

In some such direction, then—at any rate enough to preserve the balance— 
we feel called upon to throw what weight we can, not for absolute reasons, but 
current ones. To prune, gather, trim, conform, and ever cram and stuff, is the 
prevailing and enormous pressure of our days. While aware that much can be 
said even in behalf of all this, we perceive that we have not now to consider the 
question of what is demanded to serve a rude and barbarous nation, or set of 
nations, but what is most applicable, most pertinent, for numerous congeries of 
conventional societies already becoming stifled and rotten with literature, and 
polite conformity and art. 

In addition to established sciences, we suggest a science as it were of healthy 
average Personalism, on original-universal grounds, the object of which should 
be to raise up and supply through The States a copious race of superb American 
men and women, ahead of any yet known. 

— America, leaving out her politics, has yet morally originated nothing. She 
seems singularly unaware that the models appropriate for former conditions and 
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for European lands, are but exiles and exotics here. No current of her life, as 
shown on the surfaces of what is authoritatively called her Society, accepts or 
runs into the just-mentioned theory; but all the currents there set squarely 
against it. Never, in the Old World, was thoroughly upholstered Exterior Ap- 
pearance and show, mental and other, built entirely on the idea of caste—never 
was the sufficiency of mere outside Acquisition—never were Glibness, verbal In- 
tellect, more the test, the emulation—more loftily elevated as head and sample— 
than they are on the surface of our Republican States this day. The writers of 
a time hint the mottoes of its gods. The word of the modern, say these voices 
(and among them the noblest voice in America), is the word Culture. 

We find ourselves abruptly in close quarters with the enemy. This word 
Culture, and what it has come to represent, involves, by contrast, our whole 
theme, and has been, indeed, the spur, urging us to engagement. Certain ques- 
tions arise. 

As now taught, accepted and carried out, are not the processes of Culture 
rapidly creating a class of supercilious infidels, who believe in nothing? Shalla 
man lose himself in countless masses of adjustments, and be so shaped with 
reference to this, that, and the other, that the simply good and healthy and brave 
parts of him are reduced and clipped away, like the bordering of box in a gar- 
den? You can cultivate coun and roses and orchards—but who shall cultivate 
the primzval forests, the mountain peaks, the ocean, and the tumbling gorgeous- 
ness of the clouds? Lastly—lIs the readily-given reply that Culture only seeks 
to help, systematize, and put in attitude, the elements of fertility and power, a 
conclusive reply ? 

I do not so much object to the name, or word, but I should certainly insist 
on a radical change of category, in the distribution of precedence. 1 should de- 
mand a programme of Culture, drawn out, not for a single class alone, or for the 
parlors or lecture-rooms, but with an eye to practical life, the West, the working- 
men, the facts of farms, and jackplanes and engineers, and of the broad range of 
the women also of the middle and working strata of the States, and with refer- 
ence to the perfect equality of women, and of a grand and powerful motherhood. 
I should demand of this programme or theory a scope generous enough to in- 
clude the widest humanarea. It must have for its spinal meaning the formation 
of a typical Personality of character, eligible to the uses of the high average of 
men—and of restricted by conditions ineligible to the masses. 

The best culture will always be that of the manly and courageous instincts, 
and loving perceptions, and of self-respect—aiming to form, over this continent, 
an Idiocrasy cf Universalism, which, true child of America, will bring joy to its 
mother, returning to her in her own spirit, recruiting myriads of men, able, 
natural, perceptive, tolerant, devout, real men, alive and full, believers in her, 
America, and with some definite instinct why and for what she has arisen, most 
vast, most formidable of historic births, and is, now and here, with wonderful 
step, journeying through Time. 

— The problem, as it seems to me, presented to the New World, is, under 
permanent law and order, and after preserving cohesion (ensemble-Individuality), 
at all hazards to vitalize man’s free play of special Personalism, recognizing in it 
something that calls ever more to be considered, fed, and adopted as the substra- 
tum for the best that belongs to us (government indeed is for it), including the 
new esthetics of our future. 

To formulate beyond this present vagueness—to help line and put before us, 
the species, or a specimen of the species, of the Democratic ethnology of the 
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future, is a work toward which the Genius of our land, with peculiar encourage- 
ment, invites her well-wishers. Already, certain limnings, more or less grotesque, 
more or less fading and watery, have appeared. We too (repressing doubts and 
qualms), will try our hand. 

Attempting then, however crudely, a model or portrait of Personality, for 
general use for the manliness of The States, we should prepare the canvas well 
beforehand. Parentage must consider itself in advance. (Will the time hasten 
when fatherhood and motherhood shall become a science—and the noblest 
science?) To our model a clear-blooded, strong-fibred physique, is indispensa- 
ble ; the questions of food, drink, air, exercise, assimilation, digestion, can never 
be intermitted. Out of these we descry a well-begotten Selfhood—in youth, 
fresh, ardent, emotional, aspiring, full of adventure ; at maturity, brave, percep- 
tive, under control, neither too talkative nor too reticent, neither flippant nor 
sombre ; of the bodily figure, the movements easy, the complexion showing the 
best blood, somewhat flushed, breast expanded, an erect attitude, a voice whosé 
sound outvies music, eyes of calm and steady gaze, yet capable also of flashing— 
and a general presence that holds its own in the company of the highest. Forit 
is native Personality, and that alone, that endows a man to stand before Presi- 
dents or Generals, or in any distinguished collection, with ap/omé,; and it is not 
Culture, or any knowledge or intellect whatever, as claimed of late by the leading 
American teacher of that theory. 

With regard to the mental-educational part of our model, enlargement of 
intellect, stores of cephalic knowledge, etc., the concentration thitherward of all 
the customs of our age, especially in America, is so overweening, and provides 
so fully for that part, that, important and necessary as it is, it really needs noth- 
ing from us here—except, indeed, a phrase of warning and restraint. 

Manners, too, though important, we need not dwell upon here. Like beauty, 
grace of motion, etc., they are results. Causes, original things, being attended 
to, the right manners unerringly follow. Much is said, among artists, of the 
grand style, as if it were a thing by itself. When a man, artist or whoever, has 
health, pride, acuteness, noble aspirations and emotions, he has the motive-ele- 
ments of the grandest style. The rest is but manipulation (yet that is no small 
matter.) Whoso dilates to the idea of the Infinite holds the clue of all grandeur, 
as all meaning. What is here said may be trite ; but our current society, with 
its blare, dandyism, and pettiness—its feasts, presenting infinitudes of little 
dishes, and so seldom anything large or solid—perpetually needs such hints. 

(We should perhaps talk in a still sharper tone, and widely extend our fault- 
finding, but that we plainly see, even in directions where our scourge might fall 
the heaviest, only, after all, faults and evils inevitable to the free growth of some 
of the most precious law-characteristics of our land and age—even those we are 
here attempting to enforce.) 

— Leaving still unspecified several sterling parts of any model fit for the 
future Personality of America, I must not fail to pronounce myself on one, prob- 
ably the least attended to in modern times—a hiatus, indeed, threatening its 
gloomiest consequences afterus. I mean the simple, unsophisticated Conscience, 
the primary moral element. The subtle antiseptic called health is not more 
requisite to the bodily physiology, than Conscience is to the moral and mental 
physiology. It emanates the first and last splendor of character, and gives what 
all the beauty and genius of the world cannot make up for. If I were asked to 
specify in what quarter lie the grounds of darkest dread, respecting the America 
of our hopes, I should have to point to this particular. I should demand the 
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invariable application, to Individuality, this day, and any day, of that old, ever- 
true plumb-rule of persons, eras, nations. Our current triumphant Civilizee, 
with his all-schooling and his wondrous appliances, will still show himself but an 
amputation while this deficiency remains. 

Beyond (continuing, but assuming a more hopeful tone), the vertebration of 
the manly and womanly Personalism of our Western World, can only be, and is 
to be (I hope), its all penetrating Religiousness. The architecture of Individu- 
ality will ever prove various, with countless different combinations ; but here they 
rise as into common pinnacles, some higher, some less high, only all pointing 
upward. 

The final work of Religion is a work that no organization or church can ever 
achieve. As history is poorly retained by what the technists call history (those 
bald fables in the libraries), and is not given out from their pages, except the 
learner has in himself the sense of the well-wrapt, never yet written, perhaps 
impossible to be written, history ; so Religion, although casually arrested, and, 
after a fashion, preserved in the churches and creeds, does not depend at all upon 
them, but is a part of the identifed Soul, which, when greatest, knows not Bibles 
in the old way, but in new ways—the identified Soul, which can really confront 
Religion when it extricates itself entirely from the churches, and not before. 

Personalism fuses this, and favors it. 1 should say, indeed, that only in the 
perfect uncontamination and solitariness of Individuality may the spirituality of 
Religion positively come forth at all. Only here, and on such terms, the medita- 
tion, the devout ecstasy, the soaring flight. Only here, communion with the 
mysteries, the eternal problems, whence? whither ? Alone, and identily, and 
the mood—and the Soul emerges, and all statements, churches, sermons, melt 
away like vapors. Alone, and silent thought, and awe, and aspiration—and 
then the interior consciousness, like a hitherto unseen inscription, in magic ink, 
beams out its wondrous lines to the sense. Bibles may convey, and priests 
expound, but it is exclusively for the noiseless operation of one’s isolated Self, 
to enter the pure ether of veneration, reach the divine levels, and commune with 
the unutterable. 

— Topractically enter into Politics is an important part of American person- 
alism. To every. young man, North and South, earnestly studying these things, 
I should say, Understand that America goes about its development its own way 
—sometimes, to temporary views, appalling enough. It is the fashion among 
dillettants and fops to decry the whole formulation and Jersonnel of the active 
politics of America, as beyond redemption, and to be carefully kept away from. 
See you that you do not fall into this error. America is doing very well, upon 
the whole, notwithstanding these antics of the parties and their leaders, these 
half-brained nominees, and the many ignorant ballots, and many elected failures 
and blatherers. it is the dillettants, and all who shirk their duty, who are not 
doing well. As for you, I advise you to enter more strongly yet into politics. I 
advise every young man to do so, Always inform yourself ; always do the best 
you can ; always vote. Disengage yourself from parties. They have been use- 
ful, and to some extent remain so; but the floating, uncommitted electors, far- 
mers, clerks, mechanics, the masters of parties—watching aloof, inclining victory 
this side or that side—such are the ones most needed, present and future. For 
America, if eligible at all to downfall and ruin, is eligible within herself, not with- 
out; for I see clearly that the combined foreign world could not beat her down. 
But these savage, wolfish parties alarm me. Owning no law but their own will, 
more and more combative, less and less tolerant of the idea of ensemble and of 
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equal brotherhood, the ever-overarching American ideas, it behooves you to con- 
vey yourself implicitly to no party, but steadily hold yourself judge and master 
over all of them. 

— So much (hastily tossed together, and leaving far more unsaid), for an 
ideal, or intimations of an ideal, toward American manhood. But the other sex, 
in our land, equally requires suggestion. 

I have seen a young American woman, one of a large family of daughters, 
who, some years since, migrated from her meagre country home to one of the 
northern cities, to gain her own support. She soon became an expert seamstress, 
but finding the employment too confining for her health and comfort, she went 
boldly to work, for others, to house-keep, cook, clean, etc. After trying several 
places, she fell upon one where she was suited. She has told me that she finds 
nothing degrading in her position ; it is not inconsistent with personal dignity, 
self-respect, and the respect of others. She confers benefits and receives them. 
She has good health ; her presence itself is healthy and bracing ; her character 
is unstained; she has made herself understood, and preserves her independence, 
and has been able to help her parents and educate and get places for her sisters ; 
and her course of life is not without opportunities for mental improvement, and 
of much quiet, uncosting happiness and love. 

I have seen another woman who, from taste and necessity conjoined, has gone 
into practical affairs, carries on a mechanical business, partly works at it herself, 
dashes out more and more into real hardy life, is not abashed by the coarseness 
of the contact, knows how to be firm and silent at the same time, holds her own 
with unvarying coolness and decorum, and will compare, any day, with superior 
carpenters, farmers, and even boatmen and drivers. For all that, she has not 
lost the charm of the womanly nature, but preserves and bears it fully, though 
through euch rugged presentation. 

Then there is the wife of a mechanic, mother of two children, a woman of 
merely passable English education, but of fine wit, with all her sex’s grace and 
intuitions, who exhibits, indeed, such a noble female Personality, that I am fain 
to record it here. Never abnegating her own proper independence, but always 
genially preserving it, and what belongs to it—cooking, washing, child-nursing, 
house-tending, she beams sunshine out of all these duties, and makes them illus- 
trious. Physiologically sweet and sound, loving work, practical, she yet knows 
that there are intervals, however few, devoted to recreation, music, leisure, hos- 
pitality—and affords such intervals. Whatever she does, and wherever she is, 
that charm, that indescribable perfume of genuine womanhood, attends her, goes 
with her, exhales from her, which belongs of right to all the sex, and is, or ought 
to be, the invariable atmosphere and common aureola of old as well as young. 

My mother has described to me a resplendent person, down on Long Island, 
whom she knew years ago, in early days. She was known by the name of the 
Peacemaker. She was well toward eighty years old, of happy and sunny tem- 
perament, had always lived on a farm, was very neighborly, sensible and discreet, 
an invariable and welcomed favorite, especially with young married women. She 
had numerous children and grandchildren. She was uneducated, but possessed 
a native dignity. She had come to be a tacitly agreed upon domestic regulator, 
judge, settler of difficulties, shepherdess, and reconciler in the land. She was a 
sight to draw near and look upon, with her large figure, her profuse snow-white 
hair, dark eyes, clear complexion, sweet breath, and peculiar personal mag- 
netism. 

The foregoing portraits, I admit, are frightfully out of line from these imported 
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models of womanly Personality—the stock feminine characters of the current 
novelists, or of the foreign court poems (Enids, Guiniveres, Princesses, or Ladies 
of one thing or another), which fill the envying dreams of so many poor girls, 
and are accepted by our young men, too, as supreme ideals of feminine excellence 
to be sought after. But I present mine just for a change. 

Then there are mutterings (we will not now stop to heed them here, but they 
must be heeded), of something more revolutionary. The day is coming when the 
deep questions of woman’s full entrance amid the arenas of practical life, politics, 
trades, teaching, etc., will not only be argued all around us, but will be put to 
decision, and real experiment. 

— Of course, in These States, for both man and woman, we must entirely 
recast the type of highest Personality from what the Feudal world bequeaths us, 
and which yet fully possesses the imaginative and esthetic fields of the United 
States, pictorial and melodramatic, not without use as studies, but making sad 
work, and forming a strange anachronism upon the scenes and exigencies 
around us. 

Of course, the old, undying elements remain. The task is, to successfully 
adjust them to new combinations, our own days. Nor is this so incredible. I 
can conceive a community, to-day and here, in which, on a sufficient scale, the 
perfect Personalities, without noise, meet ; say in some pleasant Western settle- 
ment or town, where a couple of hundred best men and women, of ordinary 
worldly status, have by luck been drawn together, with nothing extra of genius 
or wealth, but virtuous, chaste, industrious, cheerful, resolute, friendly, and 
devout. I can conceive such a community organized in running order, powers 
judiciously delegated, farming, building, trade, courts, mails, schools, elections, 
all attended to; and then the rest of life, the main thing, freely branching and 
blossoming in each individual, and bearing golden fruit. 1 can see there, in every 
young and old man, after his kind, and in every woman after hers, a true Person- 
ality, developed, exercised proportionately in body, mind, and spirit. I can ima- 
gine this case as one not necessarily rare or difficult, but in buoyant accordance 
with the municipal and general requirements of our times. And I can realize in 
it the culmination of something better than any stereotyped é/a¢ of history or 
poems. Perhaps, unsung, undramatized, unput in essays or biographies—per- 
haps even gome such community already exists, in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, or 
somewhere, practically fulfilling itself, and thus outvying, in cheapest vulgar life, 
all the rich pages of old-world Plutarch and Shakespeare, or our own Emerson. 

In short, and to sum up, America, betaking herself to formative action (as it 
is about time for more solid achievement and less windy promise), must, for her 
purposes, cease to recognize a theory of character formed by merely esthetic or 
literary standards, or from any ultramarine, full-dress formulas of culture, polish, 
caste, etc., and must sternly promulgate her own new standard, yet old enough, 
and accepting the old, the perennial, elements, and combining them into groups, 
unities, appropriate to the modern, the democratic, the West, and to the practical 
occasions and needs of our own cities, and of the agricultural regions. Ever 
the most precious in the common. Ever the fresh breeze of field, or hill, or 
lake, is more than any palpitation of fans, though of ivory, and redolent with 
perfume ; and the air is more than the costliest perfumes. 

And before we close, for fear of mistake, we may not intermit to beg our 
absolution from all that genuinely is, or goes along with, Mentality, Education, 
and even Culture. Pardon us, venerable shades! if we have seemed to speak 
lightly of your office. The whole civilization of the earth, we know, is yours, 
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with all the glory and the light thereof. It is, indeed, in your own spirit, and 
tallying the loftiest teachings of it, that we aim these poor utterances. For you, 
too, mighty ministers! know that there is something greater than you, namely, 
the fresh, eternal qualities of Being. From them, and by them, as you, at your 
best, we, too, after our fashion, when art and conventions fail, evoke the last, the 
needed help, to vitalize our country and our days. 

Thus, after all, we pronounce not so much against the principle of Culture ; 
we Only supervise it, and promulge as deep, perhaps a deeper, principle. As we 
have shown, the New World, including in itself, and, indeed, founded upon, the 
all-levelling aggregate of Democracy, we show it also including the all-varied, 
all-permitting, all-free theorem of Individuality, and erecting therefor a lofty and 
hitherto unoccupied framework or platform of Personalism, broad enough for all, 
eligible to every farmer and mechanic—to the female equally with the male—a 
towering Selfhood, not physically perfect only—not satisfied with the mere 
mind’s and learning’s stores, but Religious, possessing the idea of the Infinite 
(rudder and compass sure amid this troublous voyage, o’er darkest, wildest wave, 
through stormiest wind, of man’s or nation’s prcgress)—realizing, above the rest, 
that known humanity, in deepest sense, is fair adhesion to Itself, for purposes 
beyond—and that, finally, the theme, great as it is, of the Personality of mortal 
life is most important with reference to the immortal, the Unknown, the Spiritual, 
the only permanently real, which, as the ocean waits for and receives the rivers, 
waits for us each and all. 

WALT WHITMAN. 
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Y home a stately dwelling is, 
M With lofty arching doors ; 
There is carving on the ceilings high, 
And velvet on the floors ; 
A rich and costly building, 
Where noiseless servants wait, 
And ‘neath the escutcheon’s gilding, 
None enter but the great. 
But a happier home is near it, a humble cottage small, 
And I envy its sweet mistress the shadows on her wall. 





My pictures are the pride of Art, 
And drawn by cunning hands ; 
But the painted figures never move, 
Nor change, the painted lands ; 
Before the poorest window 
More gorgeous pageants glide, 
Within the lowliest household, 
More lifelike groups abide ; 
And I turn from soulless symbols, that crowd my gloomy hall, 
To watch the shifting shadows upon the cottage wall. 


My stately husband never bends 
To kiss me on the lips ; 
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His heart is in his iron safe, 
His thoughts are with his ships ; 
But when the twilight gathers 
Adown the dusky street, 
The little housewife listens 
For sounds of coming feet ; 
And by the gleaming firelight I see a figure tall 
Bend down to kiss a shadow, a shadow on the wall. 


My garden palings, broad and high, 
Shut in its costly spoils, 
And through the ordered paths all day 
The silent gardener toils ; 
My neighbor’s is a grass-plat, 
With a hardy buttercup, 
Where children’s dimpled fingers 
Pull dandelions up, 
Where on a baby’s silken head, all day the sunbeams fall, 
Till evening throws its shadows upon the cottage wall. 


My petted lapdog, warm and soft, 
Nestles upon my knee ; 
My birds have shut their diamond eyes 
That love to look for me; 
Lonely, I watch my neighbor, 
And watching can but weep, 
To see her rock her darlings 
Upon her breast asleep. 
Alas! my doves are gentle, my dog comes at my call, 
But there is no childish shadow upon my chamber wall. 


My beauty is the talk of fools, 
And by the gaslight’s glare, 
In glittering dress and gleaming gems, 
I know that I am fair ; 
But there is something fairer, 
Whose charm in loving lies, 
And there is something dearer, 
The light of happy eyes. 
So I return triumphant, queen of the brilliant ball, 
To envy the sweet shadow of the housewife on the wall. 


, My earthly lot is rich and high, 
And hers is poor and low ; 
Yet I would give my heritage 
Her deeper joys to know; 
For husbands that are lovers 
Are rare in all the lands, 
And hearts grow fit for heaven, 
Moulded by childish hands ; 
And while I go up lonely, before the Judge of all, 
A cherub troop will usher the shadow on the wall. 
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66 ES, it is a tolerably good match,” said Mrs. Kinniside, with an air of 

Y quiet triumph, leaning back in her chair and coaxing the seams of her 
glove daintily. “I always thought the dear girl would do well, and the result 
has proved me correct.” 

“It must be a great comfort to you—a great weight off your mind,” said 
Mr. Carter, significantly. Mr. Carter was the family solicitor, and knew what 
he was saying. 

Mrs. Kinniside looked up uneasily — perhaps, though, rather annoyed than 
uneasy. “The satisfactory settlement of a portionless daughter is always a 
relief, always a heavy weight taken off a mother’s mind,” she returned, coldly. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Carter; “and, with all that is behind, doubly so to you.” 

“TI wish, Mr. Carter,” began the lady, fretfully— 

“That I would not allude to disagreeable subjects ?” interrupted Mr. Carter. 

“Well, why do you?” continued Mrs. Kinniside, in the same fretful. tone; 
“it is unkind and ill-bred, and quite unnecessary, I can assure you !” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the lawyer, with meaning ; “we all need to 
have our memories refreshed at times.” 

“Not I, at-all events, Mr. Carter; and I should think that no one, haunted 
with so deep a shadow as that which lies over this miserable family, cou/d for- 
get it, however bright the present sunshine.” 

“ Perhaps not, dear madam ; but the question is, do others forget it ?” 

“T am sure I do not know what you mean, Mr. Carter,” answered Mrs. Kin- 
niside, angrily ; “and I think we had better drop the conversation and return to 
business.” 

The solicitor bowed, with a disagreeable smile round his thin, close lips, and 
the discussion on Clementina’s sottloments, which had been interrupted by this 
little passage of arms, went on. 

Mr. Carter was right ; young Sir James Walshe was a good match for Clem- 
entina Kinniside. A girl without a fortune, without influential friends, of no 
superb attainments, and of a manner of beauty which, however lovely, was not 
popular—a girl, in fact, though sweet, and pure, an ood, yet made up of nega- 
tives, had no right, as the matrimonial world reads rights, to expect that a rich, 
handsome, well-bred young baronet, the match of the place, would select her out 
of all his possibilities, and give to one of the humbler the prize which the proud- 
est would have been glad to accept. 

How it had been brought about, no one could exactly understand ; but, what- 
ever the means, there was the result; and Mr. Carter, at Holly Lane drawing 
out the marriage settlements, expressed Mrs. Kinniside’s triumph in the way 
best understood by the mothers of marriageable daughters. But the lawyer was 
not quite so well satisfied. He knew his client, and he thought it more than 
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probable that she had evaded altogether, or had so scientifically glossed over as 
to have smoothed away, the real features of that terrible secret which lay over 
the Kinniside family like the shadow of death itself. Still, it was no business 
of his, he argued. Sir James was old enough to look out for himself, and, if he 
was not, his own friends ought to do his work for him. It could scarcely be 
expected that he, Mr. Carter, the legal adviser of Mrs. Kinniside, and Clemen- 
tina’s guardian under her father’s will, would draw a trail up to his own weak 
places, and fling down the key of the citadel to the enemy. So he sketched out 
the settlements with an equable mind, so far as his own conduct was concerned ; 
for all that he thought and said: “Sir James ought’to know,” and “ Mrs. Kin- 
niside, you ought to be perfectly frank, ma’am, or harm will come of it.” 

To which the lady had answered, impatiently: “I said what I considered 
sufficient to the purpose, Mr. Carter; so let the matter rest, if you please.” 

But the truth was, Sir James Walshe knew nothing. Had he even guessed 
at half the truth, Clementina Kinniside would never have stood on the threshold 
of Her Ladyship. 

While Mr. Carter and Mrs. Kinniside were discussing the terms to be pro- 
posed to Sir James—for he, with the dashing liberality of a young man, gener- 
ous, and not disinclined to the pomp of generosity, had placed the matter entirely 
in thei: hands—Clementina and her friend Bessie Bailey were strolling on the 
lawn together, pending the arrival of the young lover for his usual evening visit. 
The two girls, though bosom friends, were in striking contrast together—as 
utterly unlike as any two to be found in England. Clementina was tall, fair, 
slight, languid, intensely reserved, and by no possibility to be roused into any 
display of enthusiasm or excitement. Bessie was small, dark, round, full of 
color and fire, like a damask rose burning in the sun, while the white and stately 
lily shone, star-like, in the shade, or like a small fountain of boiling lava by the 
side of a still, half-frozen lake. Yet, on the principle of extremes meeting, they 
were all in all to each other, as girls are all in all, and quarrelled (at least Bessie 
quarrelled with Clementina), and then made up again, and fought and loved, as 
is the way with girls all the world over—pretty innocents ! 

“T cannot understand you Clemmy!” said Bessie, continuing the conversa- 
tion. “You look more as if you were going to take the veil than to be married, 
this day week, to the nicest and handsomest and richest man in the place. I 
wonder at you being so cold! I cannot make it out!” She spoke with rather 
more than her usual warmth ; Clementina, as if for contrast, drew within herself 
with rather more than her usual reserve. 

“T do not think it anything te go into ecstacies about,” she answered, quietly. 
“Indeed, I think that the nearer the marriage the less a girl would be inclined 
to high spirits, and the more she would shrink from it and everything else.” 

“Oh, well! we are different!” said Bessie, shaking her curly head, while a 
deep blush crimsoned her cheeks and neck. “I confess I do not envy your 
self-possession, Clemmy; and I must say I wish you had not quite so much 
of it.” 

“T am as nature made me, Bessie,” said her friend, 

“ Nature! you are as nature did zo¢ make you, Clem !—nature has very little 
to do with this kind of indifference ‘in a girl; you have made yourself so ever 
since you went to that horrid school, where they made you confess or do pen- 
ance, and play at being a Roman Catholic; you have never been the same girl 
since, and never will be now. And what can Sir James think of the way you go 
on to him? It is as if you did not care forhim!” And again she blushed; but 
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as she was one of those vehement, quick-blooded little women, who blush even 
at their own thoughts, the crimson changes of her face seldom attracted particu- 
lar notice. 

“I suppose that Sir James is satisfied, and that he thinks no evil of me, else 
he would not wish to marry me at all,” answered Clementina, in the same quiet 
way. “If he finds fault with me why does he not tell me so himself?” 

“Hush! here he comes!” said Bessie, in a hurried whisper. ‘Oh, Clemen- 
tina, how can you be so cold!” she cried, as Clementina, without hastening 
her step, without a quickened breath, or fuller heart-beat, or deeper tinge upon 
her marble paleness, went slowly forward, in her usual quiet way, as if he had 
been a mere acquaintance stroiled out to pay an unmeaning call, and not the man 
who, this day week, was to be her husband. 

Yet Sir James was a man whom most women would have loved, and some, 
too, tenderly. Handsome and good tempered, with generosity and candor in his 
bright blue eyes and open forehead, frank in manner, blithe in speech—-perhaps 
a little wanting in firmness of will and tenacity of purpose (you saw that in the 
small, receding chin and the looseness of the full but well-shaped lips)}—rich and 
of high place in his society, he was a man whom the woman he chose might be 
expected to adore. But Clementina, in her quiet saintliness, adored no one; 
and seemed rather to suffer than to participate in the coming marriage. Had 
she been a Catholic, Clementina’s vocation would have been assured, and she 
would have lived and died a saintly nun ; as it was, being a portionless Protest- 
ant, she had to be married, as the best piece of good luck that could befall her ; 
no one was so insane as to imagine that she did not feel herself specially blessed 
in her chance. Portionless girls, with no grand friends at their backs, have no 
business with negatives when the question of good settlements is on the carpet. 

“Inseparable, as usual !—the lily and the rose—saintly Adeline and airy 
fairy Lilian!” cried the young man, in his cheery voice, as he neared the two 
girls. 

“ How do you do, Sir James ?” was Clementina’s quiet greeting, that sounded 
almost like a reproof in its commonplace courtesy. 

“Then, if we are saintly Adeline and airy fairy Lilian, who are you? King 
Arthur, or Sir Launcelot, or who?” cried Bessie, taking up his words with her 
usual quickness. ’ 

“I? oh! I am the poet whose soul you are not to vex with your shallow wit,” 
he laughed. “Do you hear that, Miss Bessie?” He was always familiar to 
Bessie ; partly because she was Clementina’s nearest friend, and also because 
of a certain kittenish nature in the girl which provoked familiarity—not to say 
romping. There are some women with whom every one is familiar, yet meaning 
no harm—women whom men soon learn to call by their Christian names, and 
soon adopt into the strictest bonds of brotherly love; and others whom their 
very husbands and the sons of their mothers never approach save in court cos- 
tumes and company manners—women with whom an extra-official act of 
familiarity would be simple suicide on the part of any man—a forfeit never to be 
redeemed. 

Bessie laughed and blushed, and put up her small, shapely hands, threatening 
chastisement ; but, kept in check by Clementina, she made no more active dem- 
onstrations, and contented herself with eyes and lips, which, however eloquent, 
were voiceless. 

“Have you been to town to-day, Sir James?” asked Clementina, taking no 
notice of this little episode: do swans regard the summersaults of dabchicks as 
in any way pertaining to themselves? 
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“No; I have been to Estherleigh,” he answered. “The Langtons had a 
croquet party ; and I went to make up the party.” 

“I wish they had asked me!” cried Bessie. 

“So do I,” said Sir James. “You are a famous croqueter, and would have 
come in splendidly. Why do you never play, Clementina?” he asked his be- 
trothed ; and, betrothed though she was, the familiarity of the Christian name, 
unprotected by a title, sounded oddly even to his ears. 

“TI dislike games so very much,” said Clementina. “I think them so silly.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Sir James, and “Oh!” cried pretty Bessie, both ina breath 
together. 

“T know that I am a Goth and sadly in the minority,” returned Clementina, 
with her pale, fleeting smile; “but I think a party of full-grown, reasonable 
beings, playing at games like children, one of the most pitiable sights in the 
world.” 

“Oh, come! we must not be too strict!” pleaded Sir James. “Why, old 
Mr. Langton himself played; so did the vicar; and I am sure there can be no 
impropriety in anything which the Church sanctions.” 

“I did not say impropriety, I said silly,” was Clementina’s gentle rejoinder. 
“And mind! I do not condemn others; I only dislike the kind of thing for 
myself.” 

“Ah! you are a good creature!” said Sir James, evasively: “too good for 
me, Clementina! you might belong to a saint, a real saint, and not toa miserable 
sinner like me!” 

Clementina smiled again; the same plaintive, evanescent smile as before ; 
but Bessie, looking straight into his face, her great black eyes softened with 
emotion, said, impulsively: “How can you call yourself a sinner, Sir James, 
when you are so good and kind to every one!” And then she blushed so vio- 
lently that the very tears came into her eyes; while Sir James said, heartily, 
“She was the best little girl in the world, and he wished to goodness he could 
get a good husband for her—she deserved one!” 

After which they all went into the house, where tea was ready. 

While sitting round the tea-table—for Mrs. Kinniside, fashionable in all else, 
kept to that comfortable and primitive custom—Sir James again reverted to the 
croquet party at Estherleigh to-day ; and, after speaking of the various families 
there—the Crabbes and the Donnes and the Graythwaites and the Joliffes, and 
who knows who beside ?—he added: “And, by-the-bye, who do you think was 
there, too? Poor Miss Arthur, of Oakingdean! She is staying at the Joliffes’, 
and they brought her. She had not been to a party of any kind, they say, since 
that terrible affair of her sister’s.” 

Mrs. Kinniside gave a visible start at the name; and put her cup down from 
her lips, untasted. 

“What was the story?” asked Bessie, all abroad. 

“Don’t you know it?” said Sir James. “Did you never hear of a young 
lady in shire who was found one morning murdered in her own drawing- 
room? No one ever knew who did it, for the poor girl was dead when she was 
found ; and though search was made, and the police set to work, the secret was 
never discovered. The scoundrel, whoever it was, may be alive and prosperous 
to this day. This was the sister that I met at Estherleigh ; and a most miserable- 
looking creature she is, too! She made my heart ache to see her!” 

“What a dreadful story!” said Bessie; she had quite blanched under it ; yet 
to not such deathly paleness as Mrs. Kinniside, who looked as if she would have 
fainted but for the resoluteness of her will that kept her spirits firm. 
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“What need is there to tell such fearful stories ?”’ asked Clementina, slowly. 
“ Why cannot people let such things die out of remembrance altogether, instead 
of keeping them alive by constant repetition ?” 

“It is hard to let a story die,” Sir James answered. “If it is good, you want 
to tell it for its pleasantness ; and if it is a tragedy, we are all so naturally dra- 
matic that we cannot forego the excitement. That sad story of poor Miss 
Arthur’s sister will never be forgotten, because it is such a real tragedy—such a 
not revolting and yet thrilling horror.” 

“Did Miss Arthur have any conversation with you ?” asked Mrs. Kinniside, 
stirring her tea, and speaking in a set, hard voice. “Do you know her, by-the- 
bye ? ” 

“No, I do not; I was not presented to her, and so I did not talk to her. 
She spoke to very few people, so far as I could see, and seemed to shun all notice 
whatever.” 

Mrs. Kinniside wiped her lips. They were white and trembling, and the 
upper lip was beaded with moisture. 

“ How long ago was it?” asked Bessie. 

“Just five years,” replied Sir James. 

“ Poor thing !—how shocking!” murmured the girl. “I wonder if she was 
in love with any one!” 

“She was engaged, I believe; but I do not know to whom. Why! Mrs. 
Kinniside, what on earth is the matter with you?” cried the young man, leaning 
across the table to take the lady’s hand. 

“ Nothing, dear Sir James, it is nothing,” she said, faintly ; “only an old pain 
I sometimes have through my heart—nothing, I assure you !” 


“T thought you were going to faint,” said Sir James. “You looked quite 
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ghastly 

She smiled, as if with a spasmodic effort, and the conversation dropped. 
But the pleasure of the evening waS at an end. Mrs. Kinniside was forced, 
unnatural, feverish, and restless in her manner ; and Clementina was stiller and 
colder than ever, with a look half-bewildered and half-desperate in her large, 
fixed eyes, into which came every now and then an expression of almost terror 
if she glanced at her mother or Sir James. Something was evidently sadly 
wrong and out of gear ; but what it was no one exactly knew, save Mrs. Kinni- 
side ; and with her it was a matter of life and death to conceal what she knew— 
whatever that might be. So Sir James took his leave early, and Mrs. Kinniside 
felt as if a nightmare was lifted from her heart when his last good night was 
said. 

“ Mamma,” said Clementina, suddenly, as they were going to bed—for they 
slept together, that being one of Mrs. Kinniside’s “ fads,” as the servants called 
them, not to let her daughter be much alone. “ Mamma, tell me what connec- 
tion this story of Miss Arthur has with us or you.” 

“What do you mean, child?” replied the mother, startled out of her usual 
constrained and artificial self, and turning on her a face of horror. 

“T mean just what I say,” returned Clementina, quietly. “You have a secret 
which you have kept from me all our lives, and I want to know what it is—I must 
know, and will.” She drew a chair to the foot of the bed, where she had been 
standing, and, half undressed as she was, sat down in it, with a fixed resolute- 
ness her mother had never seen in her before. 

“This is a manner and language I cannot permit you to use toward me, 
Clementina,” replied Mrs. Kinniside, with cold dignity. 
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“You must submit to it—you must answer me, mamma,” returned the daugh- 
ter. “The time has come when I ought to know the whole truth of our family. 
I cannot leave my home with a cloud resting on any part of the old life. What 
secrets there are should be told both to me and to Sir James.” 

“You are headstrong and unreasonable,” said Mrs. Kinniside. 

“T am in my right,” returned Clementina ; “and I will not permit a dishonor 
that I might by a little firmness prevent.” 

Her mother looked at her, this time with absolute terror. She had never 
seen her as she was now, with so stern and rigid a manner—rigid as the death- 
grip is rigid—and with such an unusual expression in her eyes ; yet, for all that 
lay upon the issue, she would not give way—even though her firmness should 
strike that expression into an enduring fact. 

“T am sorry, Clementina, to refuse any request you may make of me,” she 
began, with formal politeness ; “but I will tell you nothing. This much only— 
there zs a secret, and it Aas some connection with Miss Arthur; but if I had 
wished you to know it, I would have told you without entreaty. Now, you may 
make up your mind to things as they are, the best way youcan. Neither threats 
nor prayers get anything from me, as you well know, when I have determined to 
be silent ; and on this subject I shall be silent to the day of my death.” 

With which she closed her thin lips into even more than their usual hardness, 
and the battle of the wills was over. Clementina knew now .that her mother 
would not yield, and that she would let her sit there till she died, rather than 
give way, when she had once spoken as she had spoken now. 

“Very well; have your own way, mamma,” she said, slowly. “Perhaps I 
shall be able to have mine, too.” 

“ Perhaps you will, my dear,” said her mother ; and continued her undressing 
with outward tranquillity, whatever the burning of the troubled heart within. 

But “going to bed” wasa mere form that night with both —the one spending 
the long hours in making her plans ; and the other, dreading what they might be, 
in devising means for frustrating them. 

In the morning Clementina was flushed and feverish, but with the same hard 
manner and expression that had come to her last night; while Mrs. Kinniside 
looked old and wan and worn—all the peaceful glow of her late triumph effaced, 
and the look of a hunted animal that she used to have back again in her eyes. 

“My dear Miss Bailey,” she said to Bessie, after breakfast—(Bessie was 
staying with them till the marriage, at Mrs. Kinniside’s own desire: perhaps 
because she wanted her as a companion to Clementina, as she said; perhaps 
because she wanted to have her immediately under her own eyes, because of 
those quick blushes of hers, and the great black eyes that used to grow so dan- 
gerously soft, and that used to look so dangerously straight; or, it might be, 
that she wished to make the house as bright and attractive to Sir James as pos- 
sible, and so had the little romp as a counterpoise to Clementina’s rather de- 
pressing saintliness)}—“ My dear, I want to speak to you.” 

“ Yes ?” said little Bessie, looking up into her face. 

“You love Clementina, do you not, child ?” 

“Oh! yes,” cried Bessie, frankly ; “I am very fond of her!” 

“What shall you think if I give her into your charge for the next few days?’ 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Kinniside ?” asked Bessie, astonished. 

“T mean that I want you to take care of her, and to look after her,” replied 
Mrs. Kinniside, settling her cap-string, and so avoiding the necessity of looking 
up. For she was afraid even of little Bessie’s not too penetrating eyes, knowing 
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what her haggard face revealed—and concealed. “She is not very well,” she 
went on to say ; “and you know how sensitive she is, and how much inclined té 
be morbid ; so, now, I want you to use all your head, and all your heart, too, and 
never leave her, if you can help it, a moment to herself until she is married.” 

“T will do what I can,” said Bessie, a little dubiously ; “but you know how 
difficult she is, do you not? and, you know, if she says to me, ‘ Bessie, I do not 
want you, and I will not have you,’ I cannot force myself on her. Now, don’t 
you know this, Mrs. Kinniside ?” a little timorously ; for, between the two fires 
of Clementina and her mother, Bessie Bailey’s path seemed by no means 
pleasant. 

“I know that she is difficult,” answered the mother, with a sigh ; but—you 
must do your best, and not be afraid of her.” 

“Where is she now?” asked Bessie, looking round the room. 

“Up stairs, I suppose,” answered Mrs. Kinniside. “Run and see, dear 
child.” She rose from her chair as she spoke, and clasped her hands nervously 
together. 

Bessie did run and see; she ran and saw, too, in the garden; and she called 
“Clem! Clem! Clemmy! Clementina!” till she was hoarse; but the echoes 
and Clementina were silent alike, and not a trace of the pale, fair girl was to be 
seen. Then she came back to the dining-room, out of breath and aghast, and 
said: “I cannot find her anywhere, Mrs. Kinniside! She is nowhere to be 
seen!” 

“She cannot have gone far,” said the mother, trying to speak indifferently, 
and not succeeding. And then she, too, went, and called, and sought; but to 
the same result; and Clementina was not to be found, either in the house or in 
the garden, but no one had seen her leave either. Her hat, and shawl, and bal- 
morals were missing from her dressing-room ; and that was all the clew they had. 

“Just the way Mr. Tom went, five years ago!” said old Hannah, the cook, to 
Bessie, as she came into the hall from the kitchen, with the kind of feeling that 
Clementina might be lying under the mat, or squeezed behind the sideboard, or 
stowed away among the cloaks and umbrellas—that strange feeling of being 
“hidden,” and seen to turn up from some impossible place, that certain people 
have for those who are missing—a kind of superstition, of fear, very infectious. 

“Who was Master Tom?” asked Bessie, arrested by the woman’s manner. 

“Th’ old lady’s son,” said Hannah. “ Didn’t you know that, Miss? Master 
Tom, as fine and handsome a young gentleman as you’d wish to see, going to be 
married to the poor young lady at Oakingdean—we lived near Oakingdean then. 
Yes, a fine young gentleman was Master Tom, but odd-like at times. La blesh 
ye! one never knew where to have him! Sometimes he’d be up in the clouds, 
and sometimes as dull as dull. They used to say he was queer—‘ off at tide,’ as 
we say where I come from; but I didn’t believe it !—least-ways, he wasn’t out 
of hand entirely. Young gentlemen’s oft queer. However, he went out one 
day—the day the poor young lady was found murdered—and the Missis set 
out after him. We all thought he had gone quite off with the shock like, 
and I believe he did, and shall to my dying day. The Missis came back again, 
and Miss Clementina and she, they wore black for a bit. Master Tom, you see, 
died in London, and no one heard no more about him, poor young gentleman ! 
Hasn’t Miss Clementina told you all about him ?—and you such friends? It was 
so, however ; only don’t say I told you.” 

With which old Hannah, remembering that her kitchen was “all in a scrow,” 
hurried down stairs again, leaving Bessie in a maze, not quite unmixed with 
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horror. For this was the first hint ever given her that Clementina had a brother 
at all; and there was a strange mixing up of ideas and associations together in 
the old cook’s story, which froze her blood, she scarcely knew why. She had 
not known the Kinnisides before they came to Holly Lane, five years ago 
now; and as she was only eighteen at this time—Clementina one year older— 
her ignorance was to be accounted for, and her wondering fear at this discovery 
of a secret to be excused. 

Mrs. Kinniside did not make much fuss about her daughter’s disappearance. 
Though she was deathly pale, and unnaturally calm, and looked, as the servants 
said, “awful,” with her jaw set, as if it was a mask, and her wandering eyes wild 
and terrified, yet she made light of the whole thing in speech, and took it as a 
matter of no moment whatever. 

“ Never mind, my dear,” she said to Bessie, when that young person, in all the 
impulsiveness of her age and nature, would have roused the whole neighborhood 
to search ; “never mind; she has only gone into the village to see some poor 
person; she will be here directly. The less said about it the better, my dear 
Miss Bailey ; why make a commotion over so very commonplace an event as a 
young lady’s early morning walk?” 

With which she abashed, completely routed, and annihilated poor Bessie, not 
used to this sudden shifting of weather vanes. Her caution and self-command 
redoubled when Sir James Walshe came, it happened, earlier to-day than usual— 
those things always do happen exactly as they should not—and expressed the 
proper lover-like disappointment at the absence of his saintly Adeline. Fora 
moment he seemed inclined to pout and fume—for all that such tempers were 
far against his usual bearing and condition—but when Bessie, prompted by Mrs. 
Kinniside, challenged him to a game of chess, he was as contented as any one 
could be, under the circumstances, and in no humor to quarrel with his com- 
panion; who, on her part—alas, for the selfishness of the human heart !—quite 
forgot Clementina’s absence, or even her existence at all, in the pleasure of a 
téte a téte with the man her friend was going to marry. 

By-and-bye the game ended, and then Sir James, starting up briskly, as one 
who has lingered too long in pleasant by-paths, proposed to Bessie to walk with 
him into the village, and meet “Adeline” on her way home. 

“Shall we, Mrs Kinniside ?” said Bessie, turning her innocent face, beaming 
with happiness, frankly upon that lady. 

“If you wish it, my dear?” replied Clementina’s mother, not daring to oppose 
the arrangement, but by no means willingly assenting. She was feverishly 
awaiting the return of Adams, the gardener, whom she had sent off on horseback 
to the Joliffes’-—four miles—where the elder Miss Arthur was staying; and, 
unable to offer any valid reason why Sir James and little Bessie should not stroll 
quietly down to the village to meet Clementina, she was forced to let them go, 
on what she knew to be a fool’s errand, ending in nothing, if it did not end 
in evil. 

“What a dreadful story that was about Miss Arthur’s sister!” began Bessie, 
when they were alone. Her head was full of nothing else but this and Hannah’s 
Master Tom, though her heart might have other matter on hand. 

“It seems to have impressed you,” said Sir James, looking down at her, 
kindly. 

“Indeed it has. Are you not easily impressed by what you hear?” she 
returned. 

“Yes; but I am a man, and men are harder than women, and do not let their 
imaginations run away with them so far.” 
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“And what a painful thing that must have been about Clementina’s brother,” 
she went on; not in the least suspecting that she was opening up unknown 
secrets. 

“ Her brother ?—what about him?” asked Sir James, turning on her sharply. 

“The one that died about five years ago,” Bessie answered, beginning a little 
to suspect that she had done wrong, and, perhaps, great wrong, in mentioning 
the subject at all. 

“Tell me what you know, Bessie—Miss Bailey, I mean,” Sir James said, 
authoritatively. “I never heard there was a brother at all; and how is it that 
you know anything about it? You must be frank with me. Now that you have 
gone so far, you must tell me all.” 

“T thought, of course, you knew everything about them,” stammered Bessie, 
frightened ; “else I would not have spoken; but old Hannah, the cook, told me 
something, this morning, that surprised me, only because I did not know that 
there were any secrets in the family at all.” 

“Well, what did she tell you?” 

“That there was a brother, called Tom, who disappeared, or died, or did 
something like that, five years ago. He went out of the house one day, and they 
never saw him alive again. This was when they used to live at Oakingdean. 
He was engaged to the Miss Arthur who was found dead in her room.” 

“Ah!” cried Sir James, in a tone of surprise and vexation combined. “I 
must ask about this brother,” he then said, in an undertone ; and forthwith fell 
into a brown study, from which all Bessie’s pleasant little arts could not draw 
him. For there was nothing so odious to the baronet as secrecy, excepting 
duplicity. 

Mrs. Kinniside’s suspicions were correct. Clementina had gone to the Joliffes’, 
intent on an interview with Miss Arthur, to learn, if possible, what was the 
family secret bound up with her. She had known very little of the ladies when 
they all lived at Oakingdean ; for she was but a school-girl then, at home for the 
holidays, no more—her brother, who had made the intimacy, being eight years 
older than she, and the Miss Arthurs, both elder and younger, older even than 
he. The one to whom he was engaged—the younger one, found murdered- -was 
three years his senior. So that Clementina was of another circle altogether, and 
scarcely knew them by sight. As she was sure that her mother would suspect 
her at once of going to the Joliffes’ as soon as she had discovered her absence, 
and that Adams would be dispatched to either forestall or prevent her, she hired 
the one village chaise at the one village inn, and so gained all that was neces- 
sary—time and the start. Arrived at the house, she did not send in her name; 
saying merely that a lady wished to speak to Miss Arthur ; and, as the servant 
was new to the place and a stranger in the neighborhood, her name was not men- 
tioned before Miss Arthur came down; else all that followed, of bad and good, 
would have been prevented. 

A small, slight. nervous, and depressed-looking little woman came into the 
room where Clementina was standing, with her back to the light, by an almost 
instinctive precaution ; a little, dark woman, dressed in deep mourning, with a 
broad, white frill round her throat, and a white crape cap, almost like a widow’s, 
tied close round her face; a little woman, apparently in bad health, fragile, 
slight, shy, and hurried. 

“You wished to see me ?” she said, as she came in, folding her hands ner- 
vously, and glancing round the room with quick, uncertain eyes, that looked at 
everything but her visitor. 
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Clementina bowed. “ Yes,” she said, in slow, distinct voice, “I wish to speak 
to you, Miss Arthur.” 

Something in her voice made the lady start and flush violently. “Would 
you say your business ?” she exclaimed, more nervously than before, and moving 
restlessly. 

“It is soon said,” replied Clementina. “Will you tell me, Miss Arthur, 
what secret is between you and Mrs. Kinniside? Iam Mrs. Kinniside’s daughter, 
but you do not remember me; I was only a school-girl when we lived at Oak- 
ingdean ; but it is absolutely necessary that I know what it is.” 

Miss Arthur shrieked, and covered her face with her hands. “That name! 
that name!” she cried, or rather groaned. “What right have you to torture 
me by saying it before me!” 

“TI did not know that it was torture to you,” said Clementina, still with the 
same steady voice and strained calmness, for she neither wept, nor trembled, nor 
faltered in any way; only her eyes grew hard and fixed, and a bright flush 
mounted into her pallid cheeks, and burnt like fire upon them. “ You must tell 
me, Miss Arthur,” she then went on to say, after a short silence, broken only by 
that lady’s convulsive sobs. “See, I am engaged—indeed, just going to be 
married—to a gentleman who has no suspicion that any secret whatever is con- 
nected with our family. My mother, who might have told him all, and who 
ought, has told him nothing; that I am sure of; and I can tell him nothing, for 
I do not know what it is; and, Miss Arthur, I cannot marry any one in this 
ignorance of what is, perhaps, something terrible, something disgraceful, and 
what may some day be disclosed to the ruin of all peace, and honor, and happi- 
ness for the future. I cannot, Miss Arthur! I must not!” She spoke quietly, 
but her voice, as she went on, deepened out of all natural sound, and became 
harsh, and grating, and discordant. 

“Your mother should tell you,” sobbed Miss Arthur, wringing her hands. 
“It is for her to do so, not for me.” 

“She will not,” answered Clementina; “and her will is like iron—nothing 
can move her when she has once made up her mind.” 

“TI cannot speak of the subject,” said Miss Arthur, half raising her face. 
“You do not know what you ask; you do not know what agony yeu are giving 
me and preparing for yourself!” 

“For the agony I give you I am sorry,” answered Clementina, inflexibly ; 
“for what is to come to myself, that I must brave. Anything! anything! rather 
than marrying in this darkness, and bringing heaven only knows what sorrow 
upon an innocent man that I love.” 

For the first time that terrible voice of hers—terrible in its monotony and 
harsh, hard steadiness—faltered, and her fixed and glittering eyes grew soft and 
suffused. But it was only for a moment; the frightful fever possessing her 
burnt out all the softer emotions, and left no room for anything save despair and 
dread. 

“It is not right!” shuddered Miss Arthur. “Your mother should not suf- 
fer it!” 

“Nor should you,” said Clementina. “I see no distinction between you ; 
you are both deceiving me and Sir James ; and if it is wrong in my mother, Miss 
Arthur, it is just as wrong in you.” 

A moment, and the lady paused ; then she went up to the girl, laid her hand 
lightly on her shoulder, and whispered something, something brief, and low, and 
terrible. 
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Clementina gave a short, sharp cry. “That!” she said in a hoarse whisper, 
“as bad as that!” But she did not faint or fall, she stood in her place quite 
still and rigid, only her eyes were wilder than before, and her cheeks were 
blanched now, not burning. 

“You forced the secret from me,” said Miss Arthur, in a terrified voice. “I 
did not wish to tell it, but you forced me.” 

“You have done no harm,” said Clementina ; but she spoke as if in a dream, 
not knowing what she said. 

At that moment the door-bell rang sharply, and Adams, who had ridden hard, 
handed a letter to the servant, addressed to Miss Arthur, with “ Haste” scrawled 
in a hurried and almost illegible hand on the cover. It was from Mrs. Kinni- 
side, earnestly beseeching Miss Arthur to still keep the secret she had kept so 
long, and especially from her daughter, who she had every reason to believe, and 
fear, would make her way over to the Holm, and endeavor to see her. The girl’s 
excitable imagination had been set on fire, she said, and Miss Arthur knew 
what that meant; and unless kept in check mischief of the gravest kind would 
follow. If she did go to the house, would Miss Arthur resolutely refuse to see 
her? or if she did by chance meet her, would she abstain from all confidences 
with her? She was in a frame of mind not to be trusted, and, the barriers once 
broken down, who could tell what would be the end? 

Poor Mrs. Kinniside wrote fervently; and even Miss Arthur, in all her 
nervousness and pre-occupation, could see the anguish which had dictated her 
letter. 

“Too late!” she said, half to herself; “and yet,” balancing again, “Sir 
James Walshe ought to know, and the sister ought to know, too; but I wish 
that it had not been left to me to do—I wish that I had been spared !” 

Clementina took Miss Arthur’s hand—it was like a crumpled Autumn leaf, 
so thin and brown and withered was it—and silently pressed it in her own; then, 
without another word, with no adieus, no regrets, no spoken sign at all, she 
turned and left the room, and soon was in the lumbering old chaise again, and 
on her way home to her mother, and her fate. 

Mrs. Kinniside was sitting in the drawing-room, alone, when she returned ; 
Sir James and Bessie had not come back yet from the village; and one glance 
at her face, as Clementina passed through the open window from the lawn, told 
her all. 

“You have been to the Holm?” she said, quietly; but her thin lips were 
parched, and her well-trained hands were trembling. 

“Yes,” answered Clementina, “I have seen Miss Arthur, and I know all.” 

“You have been diligent to seek after your own destruction, Clementina,” 
said her mother, coldly. “Now that you have found it, perhaps you will agree 
with me that it would have been better to have left things in wiser hands, and 
stronger, than your own ; and that you have simply brought shame and sorrow 
on your head, which I would have spared you.” 

“No, mamma; on the contrary, I have found that I can keep shame and sor- 
row from the head of a good and honorable man,” returned Clementina, the stony 
mask with which her face had been set for so many hours passing off into a wild 
but lovely kind of holiness, that made her look like a saint in the ecstacy of a 
martyrdom. 

“What do you intend to do, Clementina?” said her mother, in the same cold 
and indifferent manner. 

“Tell Sir James what I know, and release him from his engagement.” 
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“You have weighed the consequences of this step, I presume? you under- 
stand what you are doing?” The mother spoke in a quiet, argumentative tone, 
as if discussing the cut of a gown or the color of a bonnet. 

“T will break off the marriage,” said Clementina, softly, a wave of tenderness 
and sorrow passing visibly over her. 

“Oh! as for that,” said her mother, indifferently, “that is the least thing! 
quite the least! I shall be sorry, of course, for your disappointment, for all the 
gossip and scandal it will give rise to—because I hate to be talked abovi—and 
for poor Sir James, who is, I know, sincerely attached to you. But let all this 
pass. Trifles such as these are nothing compared to the deeper sorrows behind. 
You are, perhaps, aware that your brother is alive?” She looked up from her 
work, speaking with a forced calmness that almost strangled her. 

“ Alive!” cried Clementina, clasping her hands. “Oh, mamma, why have 
you never told me this ?” 

“T tell you now, then; he is alive, living in retirement, under another name, 
in a small village in the north of England; and if you bruit this terrible secret 
abroad—are you listening to me, Clementina ?—he would be tried for his life, 
and hanged. You understand that word, do younot? Hanged! The trial 
would not last long,” she added, with a bitter little laugh; your good work 
would not flourish for many days before the eyes of the world; for a very few 
words would weave the chain of evidence, and then your pride and self-will 
would be satisfied.” 

“Mamma! why do you say such terrible things to me!” burst out Clemen- 
tina. ‘ You have never loved me, I know, but you have no right to speak to me 
like this?” 

“Stop, Clementina,” said her mother, sternly, “and do not blame me for your 
own faults. If I have lived with you coldly, it has been your doing, not mine— 
it is your coldness that has checked all sympathy and confidence between us; I 
have at all times been willing to be loving; it is you that have repulsed me, and 
that have lived apart in a world of your own, which you would not allow even a 
mother to share.” 

“] kept no secrets from you, mamma!” cried Clementina. 

“Was I wrong to guard the character and life of my son?” asked Mrs. Kin- 
niside, sternly. 

“You might have trusted me with the character and life of my brother,” the 
girl answered. 

“T might? for this result? that from some strained and absurd feeling of 
romantic openness you rush with it to a man, who, if you have learnt anything 
of his character at all, and do not know him only by sight and name, you must 
have seen cannot keep a secret. For how long after Sir James Walshe knew of 
my poor boy’s crime would the world remain in ignorance? For as long as it 
took the first-comer to walk across the road to meet him! Your conduct this 
morning, Clementina, justifies my reticence, and shows how utterly unfit you are 
to be in the possession of any fact which your own self-torturing, restless, 
casuistical brain could turn to evil!” 

“Oh, mamma! why are you so harsh to me!” cried the poor girl ; and then, 
flinging herself on her knees, she buried her face in her mother’s lap and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“ Now she is saved!” murmured Mrs. Kinniside, fetching a deep sigh as she 
leaned over the poor sobbing girl, soothing and caressing her, tears dropping 
from her own eyes the while. For Mrs. Kinniside, wily diplomatist though she 
was, had a heart which could be reached, if with difficulty. 
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“One thing you must promise me!” sobbed Clementina; for the inner 
citadel of her wili had not yielded, though the outer bulwarks had been swept 
away; “you must break off this marriage with Sir James Walshe ;” here she 
wept afresh. “You must promise me this, mamma! I could not bring such 
shame upon him!” 

“Which means, my dear, that I must purchase the safety of one child by the 
ruin of another. Think calmly, my dear Clementina—what will become of you if 
you break off this match? I do not wish you to be mercenary, nor would I, to 
marry you to a duke, give you to one you did not love; but you do love Sir 
James; and if you discard him you discard your only chance of settlement. 
Men are shy of marrying girls whose wedding-day has been fixed. Yet if you 
do not marry what will become of you? You know that my income dies with 
me ; you have no relatives to whom I can consign you; what will you do when 
left friendless and penniless ?” 

“ Teach,” said Clementina. 

“The eternal resource of the incapable! Teach? My dear child! you are 
as little fitted to teach children as I am to command an army! You have 
neither the patience nor the warmth of nature for such a task. You would chill 
your pupils, and then you would punish them for not loving you.” Which were 
about the most sensible words Mrs. Kinniside had ever uttered. 

Clementina was silent. She felt the force of her mother’s last speech, and 
for the moment her hands were held. 

“If you do not marry,” continued her mother—“if you draw back and break 
faith with Sir James, you have ruined both yourself and me, and, when I die, 
your brother.” This she added below her breath. 

The word gave a new turn to Clementina’s thoughts. “Where is he?” she 
said, eagerly ; “and I have forgotten him for all this time I have been thinking 
and talking of my miserable self! Oh, mamma! Let me see him! He lives, 
and I have believed him dead so long! Let me see him! let me go to him! 
dear mamma. My only brother, poor Tom, that I loved so much!” 

“You cannot see him, Clementina,” said Mrs. Kinniside, greatly troubled. 

“Why? why cannot I, mamma?” She arose from her knees as she said 
this, with a wild look and a hurried gesture. How her face had changed during 
the last few hours! That still, calm, saintly face, with its mild eyes and its 
silken breadth of fair brown hair; its pale, creamy cheeks and plaintive mouth, 
had taken on itself all the flush and fever, and burning power and tumbled 
wreck of passion, such as none but the most tropical natures are assumed to 
know. And now, as she stood there, with her head thrown back, her eyes 
dilated and lighted by strange fires not their own, her nostrils and her lips quiv- 
ering, she looked another creature to the saintly Adeline of Sir James’ fancy— 
the Protestant nun, as he sometimes called her, who seemed as if she could 
never know an emotion of a stronger kind than gentle pity. Even her mother, 
powerfully moved as she was, and full of unspoken dread, could yet spare per- 
ception enough to see the change in her, and to note the wonderful beauty of her 
look and attitude. 

“I wish you always looked like that, Clementina!” she said, in a critical 
voice, and not inadvertently. And the phrase so jarred upon the girl’s excited 
nerves that she left the room abruptly, and so the scene ended. 

“Can I control her?” thought the mother, anxiously. “Can I save her?” 
came next. . . . And asshe thought this she clasped her hands convulsively 
—feeling that her cup of sorrow was not yet filled to the brim. Ah! that cup is 
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never filled to the brim! There is always space left for more; always the little 
vacancy in the midst of evil where mercy stands, and where larger sorrow could 
come in. 

Presently the two seekers returned. “We have not met her!” the first ex- 
clamation on Bessie’s lips, said in rather a frightened voice. 

“ No, I should suppose not,” was Mrs. Kinniside’s answer, quite quietly ren- 
dered—a quietness that had just a touch of sarcasm in it—as if she had said, 
“Why that agitated voice? what was there for remark in a morning walk?” 
She turned to Sir James, with well-bred composure. “She has been at home for 
more than half an hour,” she said, fitting on her gloves, “ having gone, dear girl ! 
to give a message which I would have done, but, not liking to disturb me, she 
went herself; which, I think, was so sweet and pretty! She is a very loving 
nature,” continued Mrs. Kinniside, buttoning her glove. 

“Very,” said Sir James, but not in his usual hearty manner. 

Mrs. Kinniside saw that something was wrong, and was not unwilling to let 
the whole burden of her trouble fall upon her at once. There are some people 
to whom the heaviest load is better than suspense, and who prefer a pitched bat- 
tle, even against odds, to a series of skirmishes, where they must be ever watch- 
ing against surprises. 

“Go up-stairs to Clementina, my dear,” she said, addressing Bessie, “I think 
she has something to show you. 

And Bessie went, feeling that a storm was coming, and knowing that she had 
innocently helped it on by her incautious retailing of old Hannah’s confidences. 

“T am glad to have a word alone with you, Mrs. Kinniside,” said Sir James, 
for him coldly. 

“ As many as you like, dear Sir James,” was her response, smiling. 

“TI have been told to-day that you had once a son ?” began the baronet. 

“Yes,” said the lady tranquilly ; but she sighed, and looked oppressed. 

“ And that there is some mystery connected with him?” continued Sir James ; 
“that he went away from home one day—disappeared, in fact, and was then re- 
ported dead, though no one ever knew for a fact whether he were dead or no.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Kinniside, “if I had but that flattering hope of mystery, 
delusive as it might be!” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Kinniside? Your own words make the mystery 
greater,” Sir James cried, almost impatiently. Beating about the bush, and 
allusions instead of explanations—anything, in short, that savored of mystery 
or concealment, always put him out of temper, as being just the one condition of 
life most abhorrent to him, and most foreign to his own nature. 

“That he has not ‘disappeared’ in the sense in which you used the word, 
dear Sir James ; and that I know but too well what has become of him!” And 
she put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ But why did you never tell me anything about him, Mrs. Kinniside ?” urged 
Sir James, tenaciously. “It is not pleasant to hear suddenly of secrets and 
mysteries attached to a family which is soon to be one’s own, without having had 
the smallest hint beforehand.” 

“No, it is not; you are quite right, Sir James,” replied Mrs. Kinniside, with 
tearful humility; “but the subject is one of such pain to me that I have never 
been able to bring myself to speak of it. “Ah! my poor, dear son; he was all 
that a mother could love, and all that a mother could lose! He killed himself, 
Sir James, from despair and love.” 

Sir James recoiled. “A suicide?” he said, in a moved, almost horror- 
stricken voice; and Mrs. Kinniside read his heart. 
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“He was very much attached to that poor Miss Arthur of whom you spoke 
last night,” the lady went on to say ; “we were living then at Oakingdean ; and 
when she was found murdered, as you know, the shock was too much for him ; 
he went out of the house, poor boy, and took train to London, where he put an 
end to his existence. I tracked him, and, naturally enough, not unwilling to 
hush the matter up, I gave out that he was dead—simply dead—no more. No 
questions were asked, and no falsehoods, therefore, told; and so I have lived 
for thedast five years, holding this secret sacred for my dear son’s memory, and 
confiding it to none—not even to you.” 

“It is a sad story,” said Sir James, “and you do right to keep it back from 
the world at large. But you should have told me,” he added, reverting again to 
the one point he found so difficult to forgive ; “it might have been the cause of 
much unpleasantness if I had heard it afterward,” with emphasis. 

“TI did wrong,” said Mrs. Kinniside, holding out her hand with a well-sus- 
tained air off frankness. 

“Never mind,” Sir James answered, shaking her hand heartily; “I wasa 
little earnest at first, but now it is all explained, and so let the thing rest. I am 
very sorry for your sake, and we will say no more about it. Perhaps I shall be 
able to a little make up for your son’s loss,” with a kindly smile. “I will try.” 

“Mamma! mamma! | cannot suffer this,” said Clementina, coming quickly 
through the door. “Now, you must say out, frankly, which is the true story— 
that which you have just told Sir James, or what you told me not half an hour ago.” 

“ Clementina !” murmured her mother, aghast. 

“Tt must be so, mamma,” Clementina answered, in a hard, dry tone. “I 
cannot be a party to all this deception—neither for my own sake, nor Sir 
James’. Mamma, is poor Tom living or dead? You told me he was living ; you 
tell Sir James he is dead. Which is it? You must speak the truth now.” 

“ Did you not hear what I told Sir James ?” asked Mrs. Kinniside, coldly. 

“ Yes, I heard you tell him that he was dead, not half an hour after you told 
me he was living, and in concealment, because of his— ” 

“No! you shall not!” cried Mrs. Kinniside, rising and placing her hand on 
her daughter’s mouth. “ You shall not destroy Aim, if you wilfully destroy your- 
self!” 

“Then he is living?” cried Sir James, on whom the scene was having a 
strong and painful effect. 

Mrs. Kinniside was silent. 

“Yes,” said Clementina, grasping her mother’s wrists to keep down her 
hands ; “he is living, mamma says, in a small village in the north, under another 
name, to escape the penalty of a fearful crime he once committed.” 

“ Clementina, you have murdered him!” cried Mrs. Kinniside, sinking into a 
chair. 

“ No, mamma, I have done him no harm; Sir James will not betray him, and 
it was only right he should know,” she answered, in the same excited and 
determined manner. “What would have been my life, or his, if he had found all 
this out when too late? I would have killed myself, or have gone mad!” 

Mrs. Kinniside looked at her when she said this, and shuddered visibly. 

“Sir James,” then continued Clementina, “it was my brother who murdered 
poor Ellen Arthur—my brother,” touching her bosom lightly. “ Miss Arthur 
told me so to-day. She and mamma were the only people in the world who 
knew it; but I made her tell me, by saying I was going to be married, and how 
could I marry with a secret hanging over me? and was it right to let any one 
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enter a family where there was a mystery, of which he knew nothing? She 
felt that I was right,and—” Here her voice failed her, and she held out her hand, 
holding in it, for Sir James to take, the diamond ring, which had been the symbol 
of their betrothal. “It is not a family fit for you to enter in,” she then said, 
with rising color and brightening eyes. “A family stained with blood and false- 
hood,” and she drew her breath hard, “is no fit alliance for a pure name and an 
honorable house ; dishonored—dishonored—who could redeem it!” She flung 
the ring on the floor, and walked a few steps away. “And yet I loved you,” she 
said again, coming back to where Sir James stood, pale and horror-stricken— 
Mrs. Kinniside sobbing in her place. “1 am not excitable, like some—not demon- 
strative—but I loved you very tenderly, in my way, and very truly. I did not 
know, then, that I was all over blood—that there was blood everywhere—on the 
carpet, on my hands, in the very air—nothing but blood !—-Miss Arthur’s blood— 
nothing but blood!” 

She buried her face in her hands, shuddering; then, lifting it again, she 
looked full at Sir James, and burst into a loud, wild, discordant laugh—a terrible 
laugh, which no one could forgot who had ever heard it. 

“ My God, it has come!” cried Mrs. Kinniside. 

“What is it? what is it?” exclaimed Sir James, in fear and anguish, while 
Clementina laughed, again and again, that awful laugh, which froze his very 
blood to hear. 

“The curse of the family has fallen on her!” said her mother, wringing her 
hands. ‘She is mad, as her father and brother were mad before her!” 

Years came and went, but the changing times brought no change to Clemen- 
tina or her wretched brother. Neither recovered, but both lived on in harmless, 


if confirmed, insanity. And, after Mrs. Kinniside’s death, among the yearly 
expenses of Sir James and Lady Walshe (Lady Walshe had been known in her 
girlish days as Bessie Bailey) were two several incomes paid for the maintenance 
and safe-keeping of Thomas and Clementina Kinniside. Reguésescat in pace! 
The dear heaven above is wide enough for all the sorrowful—and for all the 
sinful, too—who by penitence have purged their guilt away. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 





SOLDIER-STATESMEN. 


UCKLE regards Solon, Themistocles, and Epaminondas as the three 
greatest statesmen of Greece. He also says they were great captains, 
and, indeed, that the most eminent soldiers among the ancients were, likewise, 
the most eminent politicians—“ THE BEST GOVERNORS OF STATES.” But this, 
he continues, has not been the case in more modern times. Admitting that 
Cromwell and Napoleon were consummate statesmen, he denies to all other 
modern soldiers even mediocre claims to be ranked as capable governors, and 
goes so far as to assert that both Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great 
“failed ignominiously in their domestic policy,” and that Marlborough was 
equally deficient. 

Wordsworth, also, in one of his sonnets, tells us: 

*Tis not in battles thai from youth we train 

The governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with sternness of the brain 

Thoughts motherly and weak as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees ; 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business ; these are the degrees 

By which true sway doth mount ; this is the stalk 
True power doth grow on ; and her rights are these. 

Buckle found the reason for this alleged decadence of political talent among 
modern soldiers of repute, in this: In all ancient states the highest intellects 
were attracted to martiai achievements as the surest, if not the only, stepping- 
stone to power. With the development, however, of a more general, wide-spread 
intellectual activity—he maintains—so heavy a blow has been inflicted, in modern 
times, upon the martial spirit, that the authority of the “intellectual classes” 
has acquired supremacy, and the greatest intellects no longer, as of yore, are 
allured or forced by ambition into the military career.* 

In the face of this high, or at least pretentious, authority, we shall venture to 
maintain that the great soldiers of Christendom have been among the very ablest 
politicians, and, wheresoever tried, the best governors of their several states, in 
modern times as well as when Cesar “fell immortal in the arms of history.” 
Rightly considered, the reasoning of Buckle does but support this proposition, 
though his merely dogmatic estimate of the talents of individuals may gainsay it. 
If, when Solon lived, the great warrior was the safest statesman, even in peace, 
so, assuredly, must it still be, when a man of the like superior faculties comes 
upon the scene as a captain. This is really admitted, when the transcendent 
political capacities of Napoleon are confessed. Buckle, therefore, is to be under- 


* Notwithstanding this vaunted mental activity of the modern era, and supremacy of the so-called intel- 
lectual classes over modern society, it really does not appear that war has become less common, or that there 
has been any less bloodshed since the opening of the Nineteenth Century than in the days of Solon, Themis- 
tocles and Epaminondas. Buckle wrote in support of a theory, and quite indifferent to historical truth. 
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stood as assuming that, ordinarily, men of a much inferior range of intellect now 
enter the military profession, reach the headship of armies, and win military re- 
nown, and, consequently, are less fitted for the conduct of state affairs than in 
the illustrious eras of Greece and Rome. It was the lofty intellect of the cap- 
tains of Grecian armies which made them equally great as soldiers or politicians, 
according to Buckle, and we agree with him. But the battles which they fought 
were mere hand-to-hand combats compared with an important modern battle, and 
their tactics of a lower intellectual order, assuredly, than those used since the 
campaigns of Gustavus. That is to say—and we say it without hesitancy—it 
must task the highest order of brain more strenuously to-day to wield an army 
successfully and conclude a campaign happily, than when Epaminondas fell at 
Mantinea ; or when Alexander, overthrowing the hordes of Darius, penetrated to 
the Ganges ; or when Cesar, after having overcome the enemies of Rome, seized 
the supreme power, by the matchless force of his own genius and his superb 
legions. It would seem but logical that the genius competent for the masterly 
management, in campaign and battle, of that superlative result of modern 
development, a modern army—the mind that can felicitously 


—contrive how many hands shall strike 
When fitness calls them on— 


must be found also possessed of those mental elements which largely form the 
incontestible statesman. A general, thus gifted, will be seen to have an intuitive 
sense of what is best to be done in a critical or malign conjuncture, and will 
know how to snatch fleeting golden opportunities. These are salient requisites 
in a general, who, as Marmont aptly says, must be, as it were, a species of Prov- 
idence on the battle field; and they are as needful to the statesman, for the 
creditable government of a nation. In political affairs, events are quite as trar- 
sient and as swift in their flight as in a campaign or on a battle-field, and should 
be watched as vigilantly, and grasped as quickly, as Marlborough, Frederick, or 
Napoleon grasped the opportunities of their most famous campaigns. 

The true statesman, it is hardly necessary to say, governs, not for the mere 
aggrandizement of the state—far less of a party or a prince—but in such manner 
as shall make its political institutions serve, as far as possible, the prosperity of 
all classes in it. To be justly entitled to the appellation of statesman one must 
have the intellectual breadth and power, if need be, to devise practicable, bene- 
ficent, general laws, suited to the immediate and prospective wants of his coun- 
trymen; to form and execute plans that will make his state more prosperous 
than ever at home, more influential than ever before abroad. There must be 
mingled with his domestic policy a catholic spirit, rising high above class or 
party aims and interests, like that which animated Cesar to open to the prov- 
inces the equal enjoyment of those political institutions which were provided 
for the people of the imperial city. Occupied with grand schemes of national 
import, not with measures looking merely to the success of a party or the ambi- 
tion of a prince, he should have a keen perception of those things which make 
nations prosperous and powerful. The statesman of genuine metal stands calm 
and self-poised, ready to grapple and overcome even unlooked-for difficulties at 
times when all around are excited, or uncertain; he will see his way clearly 
through to a successful issue when colleagues or subordinates are purblind. He 
is One, moreover, who knows how to create or develop resources in a supreme 
crisis, as Oxenstiern did in Germany after the unfortunate battle of Nordlingen. 
This is the standard we would apply to statesmen, whether soldiers, churchmen, 
or politicians ; and we believe, high as it is, more celebrated soldiers will come 
up to it than civilians. 
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One prominent part of the training of a general is that which schools him to 
recognize or accept, and not waste resources in a contest with, the imevitable. He 
learns to withdraw in season from an untenable position. A great soldier, Wel- 
lington, having taken the field to give battle, found his adversary—Massena 
at Santarem, in 1810—so much superior in numbers, strength of position and 
preparations than he had anticipated, that he did not believe it just to his army, 
and the cause he represented, to hazard a battle, and he did not hesitate to retire 
without striking a blow. On the other hand, history is crowded with events un- 
fruitful, or disastrous, flowing directly from the inability of politicians to act thus 
wisely, or from their tendency to cling pertinaciously to a line of policy in diplo- 
macy or politics long after its impolicy or impracticability had become patent. 

The great soldier is schooled to command men, and this, or the discharge of 
high functions, ripens and strengthens the intellect. Versed in the administra- 
tion of the manifold, complex machinery of a modern army, he is almost certain 
to have that steady hand which is so needful in the conduct of the political affairs 
of a great State. 

There is one branch of statecraft in which soldiers have been much employed 
with distiaction and special aptitude—that of diplomacy—sometimes proving an 
overmatch for practised civilians. Nevertheless, when, recently, a distinguished 
American soldier was nominated by the President as .Minister to the Court of 
St. James, the selection was scouted in prominent journalistic quarters as not fit 
to be made. His culture and large general attainments were fully granted, but 
he was held not to be a proper person to discharge functions which distinguished 
statesmen—including Mr. Bancroft—had performed. This general had moulded 
an immense army of undisciplined ma/érie/ into redoubtable form; had shown, 
at least, skill in organization and administration; had previously been at the 
head of a great railroad corporation, and in intimate relations with the principal 
business men of the country; he had travelled much, and been thrown into 
familiar intercourse with the great men of Europe, by whom he was accounted a 
man of mark. And yet he—General McClellan—is not deemed competent to 
represent his country at a court to which Mr. Bancroft had been accredited. 
Mr. Bancroft began the business of life as a tutor of Greek at Harvard, and as 
an occasional preacher of Unitarian theology. This he quitted to become one 
of the masters of a high school for boys at Northampton, Massachusetts, when 
he began to write and publish his history. Having made reputation by his 
authorship, in 1840 he was made Collector of Customs of the port of Boston. 
And in 1845 Mr. Polk called him into his Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy—a 
place which he held a year without connecting his name with a single living 
measure. He was then transferred as Minister to England, where, and in 
France — say his friends and admirers—his time was chiefly passed collecting 
material for his history. These are the opportunities out of which Mr. Bancroft 
has been converted into a statesman, “a man of affairs,” fitter to be a diplomat- 
ist than General McClellan. , 

We must now hasten to the illustration of our theme by examples drawn from 
history. As no one questions the superlative political genius of Cromwell and 
Napoleon, it will not be necessary to enter into their achievements. Our first 
instance shall, therefore, be Gustavus Adolphus—one of the illustrious soldiers 
whose statesmanship is dogmatically put aside by Buckle as an “ignominious 
failure.” Startled by this language, we have reviewed what has been written 
of the Swedish monarch without finding the least warrant for it. Gustavus was 
called to the throne at the early age of seventeen—Puffendorf says—because it 
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had already been discovered that he was endowed with the necessary qualities 
to govern a state. His first step was one of bold sagacity, that of making one 
of his guardians, or “tutors ””"—young Axel Oxenstiern, afterward so famous— 
his Prime Minister, though scarcely twenty-eight years of age. Neighbored by 
aggressive states, the young King was soon involved in a war with Denmark, 
whose sovereign was an able general. Young as Gustavus was, not only did he 
reveal splendid military capacity, but so decided an ability in diplomacy that he 
was able to secure a speedy advantageous peace, without material aid in his 
negotiations from his astute minister. 

The larger part of his short but shining life was passed either in the conduct 
of grand military operations, or in the conception and consummation of reforms 
in army organization, tactics and administration. Yet, at the same time, he 
made a lasting impress upon the laws and institutions of his country. It is the 
evidence of Puffendorf that Gustavus devoted himself circumspectly to the duties 
of ruler, and lost sight of nothing practicable that was calculated to advance the 
prosperity and importance of his people. The civil and judicial codes of Sweden 
underwent a thorough revision, and a reform so comprehensive that it has lasted, 
with little modification, down to the present time. Many of the most important 
provisions of this reform were the suggestions of the monarch, who likewise 
established a supreme court for the adjustment of disputes between the crown 
and its subjects. “No statesman,” says Puffendorf, “ever devised more salutary 
laws.” In connection with finance and commerce, equally wholesome, effective 
regulations were made, whose merits all historians accord mainly to Gustavus ; 
for, implicit as was his confidence in, and warm his personal regard for Oxen- 
stiern, he never gave up supreme political control to him when present in Sweden, 
but exercised the same general supervision over civil affairs that he exercised 
in the field over his most trusted generals. Some of his most successful nego- 
tiations were made in the absence of Oxenstiern. The minister, too, wss praised 
for the celebrated Convention of Weilbrun, though there he only carried out the 
plan conceived by his great master and friend before his death at Liitzen. 
Indeed, in all the acts of this celebrated warrior are to be traced the handiwork 
of the true statesman. His treaties of alliance were not merely framed for war 
purposes, but embraced provisions looking to commerce. He had the tact and 
address, the statesman’s gifts, to quiet the fierce dissensions which hitherto had 
kept German Lutherans and Calvinists apart, and to bring them to mingle their 
banners harmoniously under his lead. Macaulay, casually speaking of him, 
gives the true verdict of history: That he was “a valiant, active and politic 
ruler,” who, by great achievements, acquired a supreme influence in his time, 
and, by his genius, raised his petty state, small as were its resources, to a high 
rank among European states, “and above her natural position.” 

Not only was Gustavus Adolphus a conspicuous instance, in his day, of the 
happy union of the great captain and statesman in the same person, but his 
chief lieutenants, Banier, Mansfeld, Thurn and Bernhard of Weimar, were all 
adepts in diplomacy, as well as in war, and no mean politicians. All the famous 
commanders of the period figure as better politicians than the civilians, with the 
exception of Richelieu—for Oxenstiern is not to be classed as a civilian. 

Though Prime Minister of Sweden, and mainly occupied with civil affairs 
during the lifetime of Gustavus, and recognized as a subtle, masterly statesman, 
Oxenstiern was employed in war. He served creditably as a general under his 
sovereign, in the campaign of 1617, against Russia; and, when Gustavus was ir 
Germany, directed operations and commanded in person in a successful campaign 
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against Poland. On the death of his King he took the general conduct of the 
great war in hand ; and was presently made Chief of the Protestant League, though 
princes and electors were members of it. Two years later the battle of Nord- 
lingen being lost, it was then he displayed the full extent of his double set of 
faculties, his martial and political genius. Virtually directing the Protestant 
forces thereafter, he managed, very much after the soldier-like manner of Gus- 
tavus and Frederick, to create or develop resources which enabled him to extri- 
cate his country and reéstablish her influence. 

It will be recollected, Frederick the Great, in the opinion of Mr. Buckle, like- 
wise failed ignominiously as a statesman. Rather may it be said of Frederick, 
after the manner of Carlyle, that he was equal to all kinds and fashions of cap- 
taincies, for he was by no means chiefly great in the field—great as he was there. 
He quadrupled his territories and doubled his subjects, not alone by military 
genius, but also by his capacity to govern wisely that which he had and that 
which he added. His life may have been, as Carlyle says, “a battle for Silesia,” 
yet, like Gustavus, he found time to make great changes in the laws and codes 
of Prussia; time to develop and nurture the material and industrial interests and 
resources of his subjects. It was in his brain that was ripened the policy for 
Prussia to which her greatest statesmen have adhered, and the latest fruits of 
which we have seen gathered at Sadowa. 

Our space will not suffice us to gather up the names of all the notable soldiers 
of that epoch who likewise figured in diplomacy and administration. One, only, 
of the adversaries of Frederick must suffice: The Duke de Belleisle, classed 
as the ablest Frenchman in war or peace of the reign of Louis XV. “He 
was the one Frenchman respected by Frederick,” says Carlyle—the chief war 
captain and diplomatist of his people: “the pivot of the world-wide move- 
ment,” writes Valore, cited by Carlyle. Exceedingly enterprising as a military 
commander, he was equally persuasive as a diplomatist; and it was Belleisle, 
who, though not prime minister, dominated in the French Cabinet. It was his 
skilful negotiations, likewise, that gave France her allies in the war in which she 
became engaged with Austria in 1741. We find, Carlyle declares, that he 
“formed the biggest project that any French head carried since Louis XIV.” 

Among the important events of English history, surely not the least promi- 
nent is the restoration, by Monk, of the Stuarts, in the person of Charles II. 
It was wrought by that soldier, unaided, in any substantial way, by any of the 
politicians ; and more by the political ability of the general than by military art. 
So impenetrable was the reserve in which he wrapped his;designs ; so consum- 
mate the skill with which he proceeded, step by Step, to his goal, that he must 
be regarded as superior in state-craft to any of the politicians subsequently 
called to the council of the King to misgovern England. The brain of Monk 
contrived the plan in all its details, just as the steady, soldierly hand of Monk 
wrought them out. Hobbes observes of this affair: “You have told me little 
of the general, till now in the end; but, truly, I think the bringing of his little 
army entirely out of Scotland, up to London, was the best strategem extant in 
history.” 

It is true that, after the Restoration, he did not figure as a statesman; and it 
had come to be the impression, says Hume, that “he was not equal to the great 
occasion which fortune and his Jrudence brought about.” For any just founda- 
tion for this “impression” we have sought vainly. He always did well any- 
thing assigned him, but, apparently, had the least possible ambition to mingle 
in state affairs. His prince did not evince any further desire for the aid of the 
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genius which had seated him upon a throne, and Monk, now Duke of Albe- 
marle, was content to remain without conspicuous public employment, not, how- 
ever, for the want of fitness for the highest functions, but, rather, because no 
great exigency forced him upon the scene, and the King preferred the more con- 
genial politicians of the day. Recalling the prudence, the reticence, the address, 
the comprehension of the situation, and nice adjustment of means to the end in 
view, shown in the political part of his Restoration movement, the qualities of 
nature, tranquillity, moderation, and solidity of genius, ascribed to Monk by 
Hume, Guizot, and others, and his consummate political management in Ireland, 
we cannot but believe it would have been far better for the English people if 
Monk had been their ruling minister, rather than any of those politicians who 
meanwhile governed. We do not except Clarendon, who, if honest, was an 
impracticable bigot, devoid of tact and the proper temper ; nor either Danby or 
Halifax, who failed egregiously for the lack of qualities of character which 
Monk possessed so eminently. And scarcely any one will venture to say that 
he could have fallen below the standard of state-craft brought to the service of 
the King by Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, that infa- 
mous band of politicians, notorious in English history as the Cabal. 

Another, and more renowned, English soldier, by common consent, is en- 
rolled in the topmost rank of European statesmen. Ever ready to throw a 
barbed sneer at some alleged weakness in the character of Marlborough ; ever 
ready, too, to couple phrases of detraction with every admission of the real and 
many lofty attributes of the man, apparently wrenched from him by the illustrious 
achievements and repute of this great Englishman, Macaulay, nevertheless, has 
been obliged to say that Marlborough had “a genius for politics not inferior to that 
of Richelieu; a genius for war not inferior to that of Turenne ;” that there was 
in his character “a mine of dauntless courage and commanding powers of mind, 
with a bland temper and winning manner;” and that he “was born to rule 
grave senates and mighty armies.” 

What Marlborough was in England, his illustrious fellow-soldier, Prince 
Eugene, was also in the councils, and political and diplomatic affairs, of Austria. 

William III. of England is another eminent example of the union of the two 
high qualities of military commander and statesman. “At twenty-three,” says 
Macaulay, “he was renowned as a soldier and a politician. He had put domes- 
tic factions under his feet ; he was the soul of a mighty coalition, and he had 
contended, with honor, in the field against some of the greatest generals of the 
age.” He did not, however, “serve an apprenticeship to the military profes- 
sion,” and commanded even when a boy—and with no very competent soldiers 
about to instruct him. “It was his fortune to be almost always opposed,” con- 
tinues Macaulay, “to captains who (like Condé) were consummate masters of 
their art, and to froops far superior in discipline to his own.” The exigencies of 
his state were, likewise, of such a character that his intellect was necessarily so 
absorbed with political affairs that he became more notable as a statesman 
than as a warrior. Macaulay alleges that, as a general, he “was by no means 
the equal in the field to some who ranked far below him in intellectual powers.” 
Doubtless, this was the fact, not, however, really from the want of the peculiar 
capacity for the position, but from military experience. All the tastes and char- 
acteristic traits of William were eminently soldierly, and so colored his conduct 
as a statesman that he may be justly placed among the great soldier-statesmen 
of Christendom. 

Bentinck, a soldier—one of William’s personal favorites and friends—was 
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constantly employed by William in state affairs of supreme importance. Thus 
it was, when the celebrated Congress at Ryswick had been nearly three years 
in session, fruitlessly engaged in the pacification of Europe, weary of the wran- 
gles of the “statesmen” who composed it, William and Louis brought their 
respective generals of armies together near Hal, and the early result was a sub- 
stantial peace between them. Harlay, one of the Congress, said, “that while 
the ambassadors were making war, the generals were making peace ;” and his- 
tory is full of similar instances. 

We might multiply our examples, but must forbear, and pass down to more 
recent times—to Wellington. To the course of no historical worthy can be more 
fitly applied the words which the poet places in the mouth of Coriolanus : 


Honor and policy, like unsevered friends, 
In the war do grow together. 


Immediately after his brilliant military services in India, Colonel Wellesley, still 
young, was placed «. the head of the civil administration of the subjugated dis- 
trict, and his course stands notable for executive vigor and the admirable justice 
and wisdom of all his measures. His distinguished brother was Governor-Gen- 
eral at the time, a recognized statesman, and he is known, in connection with diffi- 
cult details of civil administration, to have relied greatly upon the knowledge 
and opinions of the young soldier. 

Afterward, in Portuga!, his relations with the government and people were 
characterized by exquisite tact. His estimate of the men he had to deal with, 
his views and suggestions touching political questions, and of matters connected 
with the resources of the country, show capacity, and a knowledge of men and 
grasp of affairs belonging to the upper ranges of statecraft. 

Later, in Spain, his political talents were equally active and manifest, his 
consummate governing faculties equally preservative, though so constantly 
crippled or crossed by the politicians at home and in Spain, as to give rise to the 
assertion that he had to.fight his own Ministry, his Spanish allies, and the 
French—the fate of many other commanders. We venture to say, no one now 
reviewing the events of that day will assert that Wellington did not advise with 
greater sagacity than the statesmen at home, of both parties, whether Canning 
or Castlereagh. Afterward, as a diplomatist at Vienna* and Verona, he was 
recognized as a controlling spirit. As in the field he had mastered Massena, 
Marmont, and Soult, so here he was found more than a match for Talleyrand, 
Chateaubriand, and Villéle. 

Soult, with the exception of Napoleon, was the most redoubtable of Wel- 
lington’s adversaries, the ablest of the French generals, and the one who, 
according to Napoleon, had the “best head for war.” In the civil affairs of 
France, after the Restoration, he took the same authority and position which 
Wellington occupied in England; and, as Prime Minister, indubitably directed 
the government with the same discretion and prudence, vigor and skill, which 
had marked his military conduct. 

In Prussia, after the politicians had reduced the king to a mere puppet, as it 
were, in the hands of Napoleon, and made Prussia an appendage of France, 
soldier-statesmen, like Scharnhérst and Gneisenau, stepped forward, and, with 
the aid of Stein, reanimated a nation of spirit, created or organized resources to 
rehabilitate Prussian manhood and importance—and the result was Waterloo. 

We shall forbear allusions to American examples, except to remind our read- 


* England was represented at Vienna by Castlereagh and three soldiers, Wellington, Cathcart, and Lord 
Stuart, the two last much distinguished in diplomacy. 
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ers that General Scott twice, at least, by consummate political and diplomatic 
skill, settled questions which threatened to involve this country in a war with 
England. On both these occasions his services were thought to rise to the 
height of statesmanship, and we are satisfied that none of his contemporaries 
would have done so well. In Mexico, moreover, his views of the treatment of 
the people, and the political conduct of the war, have stood the test of time, in 
contrast with those of the statesmen in office. 

With this we close our array of exalted soldiers who have been great both 
in war and politics, because we have nearly exhausted the space allotted us. 
And we do so, omitting warriors as consummate as Alexander Farnese, Duke 
of Parma, Spinola, Villars, Clive, and many others equally great. Turning 
from these renowned soldiers to glance at those civilians who have ruled states 
with the ability to deserve the name of statesmen, it is surprising how few have 
been the instances. “ Battles are great things,” said Napoleon; “ Empires lie 
behind them.” It would seem, too, that the strong, rank ground of the battle- 
field—Wordsworth to the contrary notwithstanding—is most favorable for the 
generation and growth of a masculine governing talent. Regarding, moreover, 
the character and acts of those civil statesmen who have been most eminent, 
most successful, we see evidences, invariably, of the possession of a martial 
nature and soldierly instincts. It was so, we think, with Pope Gregory VII. 
Though a monk from beyhood, his nature and career were essentially militant. 
His life was a constant and successful war upon deep-rooted customs, long-estab- 
lished authority, and the wishes and prejudices of men. Richelieu was first 
destined and educated for the army. Diverted, however, by a family arrange- 
ment, to the church, he, too, was manifestly warlike in his tastes, and the method 
and scope of his political combinations. One defect in his character was, that 
when his plans failed, or his shaft fell short or wide of its mark, he was alarmed 
and discouraged, though naturally intrepid. He was also of ungovernable tem- 
per. Possibly, had he remained in the military career, these weaknesses might 
have been modified or cured. Priest as he was, he had a decided taste for war, 
and was present overlooking and urging the operations against Rochelle and 
Perpignan. In both the Pitts, also, were manifest faculties and traits which 
must have won for them, as for the statesmen of Greece and Rome, military dis- 
tinction, had they been trained to arms with fitting opportunity and high com- 
mand. 

On the other hand, prominent civil statesmen, men who figured in their day 
at the head of affairs, like Kaunitz, Olivarez, Bolingbroke, Guizot, and many 
others as well known, failed in critical exigences or in political contests with 
great soldiers, for the lack of those qualities of character that would have made 
them generals of renown, had the army, not state-craft, been their vocation, 
Kaunitz, in the hands of Frederick, was deplorably unequal to his high position. 
Had Louis Phillippe listened to the plans and views of the soldiers, Bugeaud 
and Lamoriciére, rather than of the politician, Guizot, his dynasty would now 
be on the throne of France. 

There is another class of statesmen to be noticed, who have been only famous 
in connection with state affairs, but who were educated as soldiers. Sully, the 
great Prime Minister of Henry IV., was one of these. Trained to arms, he 
served with conspicuous skill as an engineer in the operations between 1593 and 
1597. But it is as Financier and Prime Minister that he is generally known. 
He made France the most prosperous state of Europe, covering it with a net- 
work of roads, stimulating mining, commerce and every branch of French indus- 
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try, and regulating its finances with signal energy and wisdom. In our own coun- 
try, Alexander Hamilton had shown decided military capacity and bias before he 
achieved fame as a statesman. Cavour was educated at the Military Academy at 
Turin, and served several years as a military engineer before he resigned and left 
Italy on account of some political notions. In England and France, where he 
resided for some years, he appears to have been occupied with commercial and 
industrial studies, rather than politics, and did not become connected with political 
affairs until 1848, after Charles Albert had engaged in his movements. He had 
comparatively no political training. Persigny, so prominent under the present 
imperial régime of France, was educated at the Cavalry School at Saumur, after 
having been a private in the French army. His imperial master was specially 
educated as a soldier, and is profoundly versed in the science and literature of the 
artof war. He also served as a captain of artillery, and, in the short but brilliant 
Italian campaign closed at Solferino, handled the French army with the consum- 
mate skill of a practiced general. In all his acts there is the method, the careful 
combinations, the close measure of the situation, which characterize the best 
order of soldiers. His great rival, Von Bismark, is a soldier, also, by profession, 
and on state occasions wears the uniform of a subordinate grade. No man is 
more essentially martial than he; no statesman has displayed more of the mili- 
tary character in his political combinations, his executive energy ; and, incon- 
testibly, had this great Prussian been in immediate command of operations, he 
would have shone equally great as a captain. 

Of modern English statesmen, the most noticeable for capacity in India have 
been the two Lawrences, Sir Henry and Sir John. Sir Henry was a captain of 
artillery, and was known to be able and skilful, when he was transferred, hap- 
pily for British interests, to the civil charge of a district, and his capacities 
devoted, henceforward, to civil administration. Rising, step by step, in position, 
it was he who pacified the Punjaub, covered India with great public works, and 
cenceived and set in motion a comprehensive, vast system of improvements, 
which have placed India on a footing more promising for the good of the natives, 
and the interest of England, than ever before. On the other hand, Sir John 
Lawrence was a civilian, but had displayed special capacity for military organiza- 
tion and administration. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen upon what grounds we found our notion 
of the peculiar fitness of soldier-statesmen for the safe conduct of public affairs, 
in peace as well as in war. If we shall induce our readers to follow us into this 
field of historical research, this paper will not have been written in vain. Great 
soldiers among the statesmen of a country are as the sturdy, lofty oaks of the 
forest ; common politicians as the winding, parasitical creepers, howsoever high 
they may climb. 





THE HOUSE AND THE HEART. 


VERY house with its garret ; 
Lumbered with rubbish and relics— 


Spinning-wheels leaning in corners, 
Chests under spider-webbed rafters, 
Brittle and yellow old letters, 
Grandfather’s things and grandmother’s. 
There overhead, at the midnight, 
Noises of creaking and stepping 
Startle the hush of the chambers— 
Gbosts on their tip-toes repassing. 
Every house with its garden ; 
Some little plot—a half-acre, 
Or a mere strip by the windows, 
Flower-beds and narrow box-borders, 
Something spicily fragrant, 
Something azure and golden. 
There the small feet of the sparrow, 
Star the fresh mould round the roses, 


And, in the bright, lonely moonlight, 
Love-whispers dreamily mingle. 


Every heart with its garret, 
Cumbered with relics and rubbish— 
Wheels that are silent forever, 
Leaves that are faded and broken, 
Foolish old wishes and fancies, 
Cobwebs of doubt and suspicion— 
Useless, unbeautiful, growing 
Year by year thicker and faster : 
Nought but a fire or a moving 
Ever can clear it, or clean it. 

Every heart with its garden ; 
Some little corner kept sacred, 
Fragrant and pleasant with blossoms ; 
There the forget-me-nots cluster, 
And pure love-violets, hidden, 
Guessed but by sweetness all round them ; 
Some little strip in the sunshine, 
Cheery and warm, for above it 
Rest the deep, beautiful heaveris, 
Blue, and beyond, and forever. 
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AYS Mohammed, in the tradition, “ Whoever dies without performing the 
S pilgrimage to Mecca, may as well die a Jew or a Christian ;” yet herein he 
ordained nothing new, but only enforced an ancient custom. The Kaabah, a 
square stone structure in the court of the principal mosque at Mecca, is, perhaps, 
the oldest shrine in the world still thronged by its votaries. When Mount 
Moriah was but the threshing floor of Araunah, and inconspicuous among the 
hilis of Judea, Mecca, whose very name signifies “a place of great concourse,” 
was a venerable sanctuary ; and while Egyptian Heliopolis and the stately house 
of Solomon and Syrian Baalbek, and the temples of Grecian Jupiter and his 
train, are to-day but names and ruins, Mecca is still a word of power and inspira- 
tion to nearly two hundred millions of the human race. 

The Kaabah was first built, so say the Arabs, by the angels before the crea- 
tion of man, and directly beneath the heavenly “ House of Adoration,” whose 
pillars are of jasper and whose roof is a ruby, and about which the celestial in- 
habitants walk, crying, “Praise and exaltation to Allah, the All-Powerful ! ” 
Adam, at his coming, rebuilt it, and was taught by the Angel Gabriel how to 
compass its walls, and repeat the needful prayers. But this house miraculously 
disappeared, and Seth, his son, reared on the spot another of mud and stone. 
This remained until the command came to Abraham and Ishmael to construct a 
nobler building ; and the Angel Gabriel, always the loving friend of true be- 
lievers, brought them from heaven the wondrous black stone, white then as the 
whitest milk or the new-fallen snow on Lebanon, and showed them how to place 
it in the wall, that men might know where to begin their sacred walk, and, press- 
ing their hands and lips upon its pure, smooth surface, might feel themselves 
cleansed from the pollution of sin. Yet further to hallow the spot, here, thirsty 
and weary, Hagar rested when banished with her son from the Patriarch’s tent, 
and a spring bubbled up in the sand at her feet—the well Zem Zem, whose waters 
will flow to refresh the faithful to the end of time. Here, too, by Ishmael’s side, 
she lies in her last sleep, and, across the pavement, slabs of green and white 
marble mark to this day the place of their repose. Arabia lapsed into idolatry, 
and the Kaabah was filled with idols, and dedicated to Saturn; yet Mecca was 
still consecrated ground, whither the tribes went up to worship. When Moham- 
med appeared, his lofty soul was filled with grief and indignation at the puerile, 
degrading rites about him, and, embracing with fervor the old idea of one God, 
holy and omnipotent, and believing himself divinely commissioned to reform his 
race, he thrust forth the idols, and proclaiming, in their room, the worship of 
the Almighty, and pronouncing the Kaabah His most sacred house upon earth, 
he made a pilgrimage thereto the duty of all devout Moslems. Says the Koran: 


Verily the first house appointed unto men to worship in was that which is in Becca (Mecca) ; blessed, and 
a direction to all creatures. Therein are manifest signs: the place where Abraham stood ; and whosoever 
entereth therein shall be safe. 
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Call to mind when we gave the site of the house of the Kaabah for an abode unto Abraham, saying, Do 
not associate anything with me ; and cleanse my house for those who compass it, and who stand up and who 
bow down to worship. And proclaim unto the people a solemn pilgrimage ; let them come unto thee on foot, 
and on every lean camel, arriving from every distant road; that they may be witnesses of the advantages 
which accrue to them from visiting this holy place. 

Three months of the lunar Arabic year are sacred to the pilgrimage, during 
which time the tribes are enjoined to lay aside warlike weapons, to cease hostili- 
ties, and to let their ancient feuds slumber. Some of the remote Bedouins ex- 
cuse themselves from both pilgrimage and repose, saying: “ We pray not, be- 
cause we must drink the water of ablution ; we give no alms, because we ask them ; 
we fast not the Ramazan month, because we starve throughout the year; we do 
no pilgrimage, because the world is the House of Allah.” Yet, notwithstanding 
this admission of the omnipresence of the Deity, a strong guard is often neces- 
sary to protect the caravan from their depredations. 

Ramazan, the Mohammedan month of fasting (chosen because in this month 
the Koran was first sent down from heaven), is always a weary time; and at 
Cairo, in the Winter of 1867, when the guns of the citadel announced its com- 
pletion, a murmur of joy ran through the streets. The people, with smiling 
faces and sighs of relief, hastened to the baths and cafés; new and handsome 
attire was put on; pipes were lighted; coffee and sweetmeats were served ; all 
seemed bent upon crowding every possible pleasure into the festival which suc- 
ceeded ; while, in obedience to the injunctions of the’ Prophet, those who anti- 
cipated making the pilgrimage to Mecca, and whose means allowed, illuminated 
their houses, gave feasts, sought reconciliation with estranged friends, and dis- 
tributed alms to the poor. 

On the 25th of February, the Pilgrim Caravan was to leave Cairo for Mecca. 
The sun rose with all the splendor of Egypt. Not a film disturbed the blue, 
and, in the clear air, the Pyramids on the right and the Mokattam range on the 
left, seemed almost within a stone’s throw of the city walls. A light breeze 
stirred the palms and mimosas ; the river rippled softly between silent banks to 
the sea; the great square of Esbekeyeh was deserted, and the camels knelt idle 
under its sycamores ; for this is Cairo’s crowning day, the day when, from the 
Pasha to the meanest slave, comes anew the confession, “ There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his Prophet ”—and the whole population was abroad on 
the line of march, to see the procession. At nine o’clock we drove from the 
hotel through the crowded streets, and beneath the massive arch of the Bab~ 
é€ Nusr—Gate of Victory—opening eastward toward Mecca, and halted in the 
midst of the throng without the walls. The procession was to leave the citadel 
at ten o’clock, and every foot of the way along which it was to pass was literally 
lined and packed with human beings. For once, the dogs were forced from their 
slumbers on the pavement; lattices were thrown open, and the windows filled 
with veiled women, whose dark eyes alone were visible; the galleries of the 
minarets were crammed ; the flat roofs covered ; the merchants’ stalls invaded ; 
scarcely room enough being left in the centre of the street for the passage of a 
single camel—and this Moslem river overflowed and expanded into a tumultuous 
lake of humanity beyond the gate. It was a gay, good humored crowd. The 
children amused themselves with swings, to which bells were attached ; negro 
jugglers, naked, except for a sheepskin about the loins, horrible creatures, oiled 
and tattooed, danced, and yelled, and performed strange feats, to the delight of 
the bystanders ; dervishes, with wild eyes and long hair, stalked about in their 
high, conical hats, as if they were masters of the day; water-carriers, bending 
beneath the weight of their uncouth skins, dispensed for a para the sweet 
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beverage of the Nile; sherbet and confection dealers went up and down, with 
loaded trays upon their heads; and sellers of vegetables—green peas, onions, 
lettuce, and sugar cane—found ready market for their delicacies, which were 
eaten on the spot. 

It was eleven o’clock. The sun shone down with fearful power. The wind 
had died. A languor stole over the crowd. All eyes were turned to the gate, 
when, suddenly, a troop of horsemen issued from the arch, and, with loud cries 
of “Tarik! Tarik!”—Clear the way !—pushed back the multitude to right 
and left, and made room for the advancing line. Then followed several camels, 
tinged with henna, their empty saddles decorated with fresh palm branches, 
with flags, and with large bells, which rung at every step—then a sheikh, who 
had charge of the water for the caravan—then a company of dervislies, 
repeating the name of Allah—then camels, carrying the baggage of the 
Emir el Hadj—Prince of the Pilgrims—and, among them, one that bore, 
beneath a fringed and gilded canopy, the Kisweh, covering for the Kaabah at 
Mecca. This covering, of rich black silk brocade, is wrought in the citadel at 
Cairo, and gold-embroidered with sentences from the Koran. No woman’s hand 
is pure enough to touch it, but its manufacture is entrusted to the men of a 
favored family. Accompanying it is the more splendid curtain for the door, and 
the silk bag to contain the key of the Kaabah. The old Kisweh, worn and tar- 
nished by wind and rain, is sold to the pilgrims, who keep a shred or patch as a 
precious memento and a mark for the reading of the. Koran. All these were 
guarded by gaily-dressed soldiers, carrying gold-fringed, crescent-tipped ban- 
ners, and followed by musicians playing minor airs upon an instrument in sound 
not unlike a bagpipe, and beating the time with cymbals and upon small kettle- 
drums. After the Kisweh, on a tall camel, rode a shiekh so noble in feature and 
so quietly devout in bearing, that I said, This is the true pilgrim! and recalled 
Ali and Abubekr, and the long line of early Moslems, to whom Mohammed was 
as the voice of God, and Mecca the gate of heaven. 

Suddenly a wild burst of music filled the air, and from under the arch came 
the military band of the Pasha, and lo! behind him was the Mahmal—the most 
sacred object to the crowd, who greeted it with murmurs of admiration, and 
pressed near, striving to touch it, if but with the tips of their fingers. The Mah- 
mal is a luxurious travelling litter, a framework of wood covered with heavy silk 
brocade, embroidered with gold (the front having a representation of the Temple 
at Mecca), finished below with silver fringe, and surmounted by five small domes 
of silver-gilt, above which glitters the Crescent. It was first constructed in the 
thirteenth century for the pilgrimage of a beautiful Egyptian Sultana, and, since 
then, empty, but honored as the superb sign of royal devotion, it has been a part 
of all the pilgrim caravans. During the journey its magnificence is enveloped in 
a stout case of cotton, and, upon the return, the camel which has borne it is for 
the rest of its days exempt from labor. After it came a devotee, naked to the 
waist, and rolling his head from side to side as if unable to control his emotions, 
while water-carriers, camel-drivers and soldiers brought up the rear. The people 
seemed awed into momentary stillness, and as the procession moved eastward 
over the sands, I followed them in imagination along the toilsome path, and 
thought how that Sheikh of noble mien, like the Arab in Gerome’s picture, 
“The Prayer in the Desert,” would repeat the Koran in the silent wastes, and 
see visions and dream dreams of Paradise. 


No muezzin calls from minaret, 
Though clear the burning sun has set, 
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But waste and hill and solemn sky 
Have stirred his soul to deep reply ; 
And he, the chief of all his tribe, 
Has spurred him forward to ascribe 
Glory to Allah, ere the gloom 

And terror of the dread simoom 
Shall overwhelm, or failing well 

No pilgrim spare his power to tell. 


He plants his lance ; his steed he frees ; 
Light from the north the rising breeze 
Lifts the hot cloud and moans away 
Down to some Petra’s still decay, 
Sad as if wailing fall and rise 
Were won from dying pilgrims’ sighs, 
Their couch by billowy sands o’erblown 
Where Azrael keeps watch alone. 
And now his sandals’ weight unbound, 
The desert space is holy ground ; 
No more he sees the shifting train, 
The distant hills, the sombre plain, 
But greenest fields of Paradise 
Shine fair before his ravished eyes. 
He hears the flow of crystal streams ; 
He sees the wondrous light that gleams 
From Allah’s throne ablaze with gems, 
And, far below, the slender stems 
Of plumy palms whose ripe dates fall 
When winds blow cool across the wall ; 
While, sweeter than the bulbul’s note 
Within the far pomegranate bowers, 
When his full soul he fain would float 
Forth to their yearning, flaming flowers, 
The voice of Angel Israfil 
Comes winding, warbling through the air— 
O, that ’twere resurrettion’s peal, 
And he, the dead, might waken there |— 
Waken and follow heavenward 
Lost in the splendor of the Lord. 


I saw the travellers nearing the sacred territory and assuming the white garb 
of the pilgrim, and at length beheld them greeting the Holy City, and entering 
its gates with sobs and cries of “ Labéayk / Labbayk /’—Here am I, O Allah! 

Meanwhile, the caravan was passing out of sight, and I rose in the carriage 
to catch a last glimpse of the receding line. 

What is that? A small stone strikes the wheel! Another and another, till 
there is a shower of missiles thrown from the crowd that surges about us with 
angry murmurs like an unquiet sea! The tumult spreads. The multitude on 
the sandy slope beyond rush toward us like a breaker toward the shore. My 
friends hastily raise the top of the carriage. The driver and courier on the box, 
being hurt by the stones, cry out in fear. The Copt dragoman who had come 
with us from the hotel, rides up and down trying in vain to quell the uproar, 
when a body of Turkish cavalry, seeing the danger, hasten to our relief, and, 
with drawn sabres flashing in the sun, beat back the mob and clear a little space 
before us, into which the driver urges his horses, and we escape down a narrow 
lane and ride rapidly through the town. Arrived at Shepherd’s, we are con- 
gratulated upon our fortunate deliverance, and told that, without doubt, the cause 
of the attack was a green veil I had innocently worn—green being consecrated 
to descendants of the Prophet and returned pilgrims, and not to be tolerated 
upon the head of an infidel and a stranger. 
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An hour later we were ascending the Nile, and as I stood upon the deck of 
the steamer, and watched the fading domes and minarets of Cairo, I thought we 
had seen the beauty and the deformity of the Moslem faith—the glory and the 


shame of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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O ye valleys! O ye mountains! 

O ye groves and crystal fountains! 
How I love at liberty, 

By turns, to come and visit ye! 


OME, let us burst the cerements and the shroud, 
C And with the livelong year renew our breath, 
Far from the darkness of the city’s cloud 

Which hangs above us like the pall of Death: 
Haste, let us leave the shadow of his wings ! 
Off from our cares, a stolen, happy time ! 
Come where the skies are blue, the uplands green ; 
For hark! the robin sings 
Even here, blithe herald, his auroral rhyme, 
Foretelling joy, and June his sovereign queen. 


See, in our pavéd courts her missal scroll 
Is dropped astealth, and every verdant line, 
Emblazoned round with Summer’s aureole, 
Pictures to eager eyes, like thine and mine, 
Her trees new-leaved and hillsides far away. 
Ransom has come: out from this vaulted town, 
Poor prisoners of a giant old and blind, 
Into the breezy day, 
Fleeing the sights and sounds that wear us down, 
And in the fields our ancient solace find ! 


Again, I hunger for the living wood, 
The laurelled crags, the hemlocks hanging wide, 
The rushing stream that will not be withstood, 
Bound forward to wed him with the river’s tide : 
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O what wild leaps through many a fettered pass, 
Through knotted ambuscade of root and rock, 
How white the plunge, how dark the cloven pool ! 
Then to rich meadow-grass, 
And pastures fed by tinkling herd and flock, 
’Till the wide stream receives its waters cool. 


Again I long for lakes that lie between 
High mountains, fringed about with virgin firs, 
Where hand of man has never rudely been, 
Nor plashing wheel the limpid water stirs ; 
There let us twain begin the world again 
Like those of old—while tree, and trout, and deer, 
Unto their kindred beings draw our own, 
Till more than haunts of men, 
Than place and pelf, more welcome these appear, 
And better worth sheer life than we had known. 


Thither, ay, thither flee, O dearest friend, 
From walls wherein we grow so wan and old! 
The liberal Earth will still her lovers lend 
Water of life and storied sands of gold ; 
Though of her perfect form thou hast secured 
Thy will, some charm shall aye thine hold defy, 
And day by day thy passion yet shall grow, 


Even as a bridegroom, lured 
By the unravished secret of her eye, 
Reads the bride’s soul, yet never all can know. 


And when from her embrace again thou’rt torn, 
(Though well for her the world were thrown away! ) 
At thine old tasks thou’lt not be quite forlorn, 
Remembering where is peace ; and thou shalt say, 
“] know where beauty has not felt the curse— 
Where, though I age, all round me is so young 
That in its youth my soul’s youth mirrored seems ; 
Yes, in their rippling verse, 
For all our toil, they have not falsely sung 
Who said there still was rest beyond our dreams.” 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
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WINDOW.” 


MRE TURNED HER FACE TO THE 





BEECHDALE. 


¥ MARION HARLAND. 





YOUNG girl lay upon a lounge in the recess of an oriel window. If 
disease held her there, it had not altered the contour of the smooth 
cheek, or made shallow the dimples in wrist and elbow of the arm supporting 
her head; had not unbent the spirited bow of the mouth, or dimmed the glad 
light of the gray eyes. Most people called them black, deceived by the shadow 
of the jetty lashes. They were wide open now, and the light of a July midday 
streamed in upon her face through the window; yet the upper part of the irid 
was darkened by the heavy fringe that matched in hue the well-defined brows. 
Her hair, also black, with purple reflections glancing from every coil and fold, 
was braided into a coronal, and about the heavy plait knotted low upon her neck 
was twisted a half-wreath of yellow jessamine. Her skin was dark and clear, 
but she had usually little color; her forehead was remarkable neither for breadth 
nor height; the nose was a nondescript, and the mouth rather piquant than 
pretty, with suggestions of wilfulness in the full, lower lip, and the slight, down- 
ward lines at the corners. Her dress was white muslin, with no ornament be- 
yond the gold clasp of her girdle, and a spray of jessamine at her throat. 

The casement was canopied with the vine from which this last kad been 
plucked. Hundreds of golden bells were swinging lazily in the warm breeze, 
and were tossed into livelier motion and perfume by the kisses of brown-coated 
bees and vivid humming birds. Heightening the glow of the tropical creeper, 
while it relieved the eye of the spectator, drooped still, lilac clusters of wisteria, 
and these the girl put aside with impatient fingers when she raised herself on 
her elbow to obtain a better view of the outer scene. A flower garden, lively 
with midsummer blossoms, opened through a wicket in the white fence intoa 
church-yard—green and level on the roadside—green, likewise, but swelling into 
long lines of unequal but motionless biilows behind the building. This was an 
ancient structure, as was shown by the latticed windows with rounded tops, 
and the quaint base of the steeple that yet tapered gracefully into a shimmering 
point against the pale noon of the sky. But loving eyes had watched it, and 
reverent hands guarded it against decay. The brick walls were newly painted, 
the sward shaven evenly, and the two great elms at the entrance were the pride 
of the country. A double row of these trees lined the road for a hundred yards 
in either direction, and now offered shade and coolness to an orderly herd of 
horses tethered beneath them. A few handsome equipages were there—two or 
three stately family carriages and several jaunty buggies, but most of the vehi- 
cles to which the afore-mentioned animals were attached bore the stamp of rus- 
ticity, hard usage, and infrequent ablutions. The little church stood on the edge 
of a cup-like valley, surrounded by mountains, so near on the northeast that the 
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rising sun sent the peaked shadow of the Anak of the range, “Old Windbeam,” 
across the graveyard to the foot of the sacred walls ; so remote on the west that 
the day-god looked his last upon the fertile pastures, winding streams and peace- 
ful homesteads of Beechdale, over hills round and blue with distance. 

The watcher in the oriel window saw neither flowers nor elms—noticed the 
throng of patient, dumb animals and motley collection of vehicles as little as she 
did the mountains, near and far. Every feature was stirred with exultant wist- 
fulness, and her eyes never moved from a certain window of the church from 
which the inner blinds had been drawn back. The house was densely packed 
with living beings, she could see, through this—galleries and aisles, as well as 
pews—and dimly, in the dusky interior, she discerned an upright and moving 
figure—the orator of the day. Into the heat and hush of high noon—heat fra- 
grant with waves of odor from hay-swaths and clover-fields, and garden-borders 
—a hush to which the tinkling bells in the meadows, and the hum of bee and 
bird close by, brought a deeper lull instead of interruption—flowed a voice 
sonorous and sweet; now calm in argument or narrative—now breaking into 
short, abrupt bursts of impassioned declamation ; anon rising into animated, yet 
majestic measures, most musical of all, that brought words, with the varied in- 
flection, to the rapt listener. Smiles and tears came to her with the hearing ; 
light that was glory to the eyes ; softness that was tenderness, not sorrow, to the 
sensitive mouth. When the speaker’s tones were drowned by the storm of ap- 
plause that shook the church, and the mass of human heads swayed to and fro, 
as did the cedar’s in Old Windbeam’s crown on gusty Winter nights, the girl fell 
back upon her pillows, and fairly sobbed with excitement. 

“My hero! my king!” 

A slight bustle in the hall distracted her attention, and warned her of the 
need of self-control. A man’s voice questioned, and a woman’s, provincial and 
drawling, replied, and steps approached the parlor. 

“Here’s a gentleman wants Mr. Fordham, Miss Jessie!” said an ungainly 
country girl, opening the door. 

A tall figure bowed upon the threshold. 

“T am an intruder, I fear!” he said, taking in at once the facts of the young 
lady’s inability to arise from her sofa, and the confusion that burned in the dark 
cheek at the unexpected apparition. “But they told me at the hotel below that 
I should find Mr. Fordham here. He is my cousin.” 

The glow remained in all its brightness, but it was painful no longer, as she 
held out her hand. 

“Then you are Mr. Wyllys!” smiling cordially. “We have been expecting 
you for a week and more.” 

She waved him to a chair near her lounge with an air of proud, but uncon- 
scious grace, that did not escape the visitor. 

“We were sadly disappointed that you did not arrive in season to participate 
in the celebration of the glorious Fourth,” she continued, now entirely at her 
ease. “You know, I suppose, that Mr. Fordham is the orator of the occasion.” 

Warily observant, with eyes that habitually looked careless, and were never 
off guard, Mr. Wyllys remarked the smile and glance through the window at the 
church, which accompanied this bit of information, but his reply evinced no 
knowledge of aught beyond what was conveyed by her words. 

“Indeed! I had not heard it before. 1 saw only a stupid hostler at the inn, 
who had evidently been celebrating the day according to the most approved 
principles of drunken loyalty. He ‘s’posed’ I would ‘find Mr. Fardham at the 
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parsonage.’ My cousin did not hint at his new distinction in his reply to my 
letter inviting myself to join him in his vacation.” 

The black brows were knit, and the lip curled. 

“It is no ‘distinction’ to him to deliver a Fourth of July address to a crowd 
of yeomen! His consent todo this is but another proof of his kindness of heart 
and willingness to oblige his friends. For there are some in his audience who 
appreciate his talents, and all admire. Listen!” her forehead smoothing as the 
applause broke forth anew. 

“You misunderstood me if you imagined that I designed to sneer. The 
highest honor awarded the American citizen is the opportunity to serve the 
people. I am honest in my assertion that my friend has received from this 
community a handsome compliment. And I doubt not his modesty leads him to 
rank it more highly than we do.” 

“He zs singularly modest. But that is a characteristic of true merit,” said 
the young lady, laconically. “You came down from Hamilton this morning ?” 

“1 did—rising at an unconscionably early hour to take the train. Your home 
is very beautiful, Miss Kirke.” 

“We think so. I ought to, for I was born here, and have known no other. 
But I am not Miss Kirke—only Miss Jessie. My elder sister is at church. 
When she comes home she will play the hostess better than I can do.” 

“Excuse me for saying that you are scarcely a competent judge on that 
point.” 

She met the gallantry with the half-petulant expression and gesture that 
had answered his allusion to his cousin’s “new distinction.” 

“TI did not say that to provoke flattery. Apart from the truth that my sister 
is my superior in nearly everything that goes to make up the dignified lady, she 
is just now in better physical trim than I can boast. I sprained my foot a fort- 
night since, and am forbidden to use it as yet.” 

She turned her face to the window as the crash of a brass band proclaimed 
that the oration was at an end. While she beat time on the sill to the patriotic 
Strains, the visitor inspected the room and its appointments. 

It was a square parlor, low-browed, and wainscoted with oak. Venerable 
portraits adorned the walls, and the furniture belonged to the era when mahogany 
was plentiful and upholstery expensive, if one might judge from the dispropor- 
tion in the quantity of polished wood and that of cushions. A modern piano 
was there, however, and the carpet was new and bright. Over the mantel hung 
a portrait of the second daughter of the household, taken several years before, 
for it represented a girl of sixteen, kneeling beside a forest spring. She had 
just filled a leaf-cup with water, and, in the act of raising it to her lips, glanced 
at the spectator with a smile of saucy triumph—a face so radiant with roguish 
glee as to win the gravest to an answering gleam. The likeness was striking 
still and the painting excellent. The figure was spirited, the attitude one of 
negligent grace, and the accessories to the principal object were well brought in. 
A vista in the woods revealed the craggy front of Windbeam, and about the old 
beech shading the spring, clung a jessamine in full flower. 

Mr. Wyllys got up to get a nearer view of the picture, and Jessie looked 
around. 

“That is one of my father’s treasures,” she said, without a tinge of embarrass- 
ment at seeing him intent upon the scrutiny of her portrait. “It was painted by 
H.,” pronouncing a celebrated name. “He spent a month in this neighbor- 
hood, four Summers ago. He was with us on a pic-nic to the wishing-well— 
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every county has a wishing-well, hasn’t it? and there made the first sketch of 
that picture.” 

“A modest way of informing me that he was struck with her attitude and 
face, and asked the favor of reproducing them upon canvas!” reflected the guest. 

“It is a masterpiece,” he replied, aloud. 

He wondered, inwardly, at the paternal devotion or extravagance that had 
tempted the master of the unpretending manse to make himself the owner of 
what he knew must have been a costly work of art. 

Jessie answered as if he had spoken. 

“Mr. H. gave it to my father, who had been kind to him during a brief, but 
severe, illness.” 

She eyed the new-comer attentively, while his regards were engaged by the 
painting. A tall, lithe figure, with a willowy bend of the shoulders, slight, but 
perceptible, especially when he spoke to her ; fair, almost sandy hair ; blue eyes ; 
a pale and by no means handsome face, inasmuch as the forehead was narrow, 
the cheeks thin, the mouth large, and the luxuriant beard had a reddish tendency 
in the mustache and where it neared the under lip—each of these particulars, 
and the /out ensemble, awoke in Jessie’s mind disappointment, which found vent 
in a little sigh and a droop of the corners of the mouth, as she withdrew her 
eyes. 

“ There they are!” she ejaculated, and Mr. Wyllys joined her lookout. 

The road and church-yard were full of the retiring crowd, and a group of 
three persons was at the wicket gate. A white-haired man, of dignified and 
benign presence, bowed a little under the weight of his three-score years and 
ten, walked with his arm about the shoulders of one, youthful and erect, who 
retarded his gait to suit the measured tread of his companion. 

“Stand back! don’t let him see you until he comes in!” exclaimed Jessie ; 
and Mr. Wyllys retreated, without having made other observation of the lady at 
Mr. Kirke’s side, save that she was of medium height and neatly dressed. 

Mr. Fordham’s face brightened with delighted surprise at sight of the figure 
standing at the head of Jessie’s sofa. 

“Orrin! you here!” 

“In body and in spirit, Roy!” 

Jessie’s wide gray orbs were busy, as their hands lingered in the hearty clasp 
of greeting. 

“What a contrast!” she said, ’twixt pity for the one and exultation in the 
other. 

The epithet most aptly descriptive of Roy Fordham’s features and bearing 
was “manly.” The broad brow; the hazel eyes, somewhat deeply set, that 
looked straight into those of the person with whom he talked; the resolute 
mouth and square chin; his upright carriage, stalwart frame, and firm step—all 
deserved it. His height did not equal that of his cousin, but he seemed taller, 
until they stood side by side. Without relinquishing the visitor’s hand, he turned 
to the lady who had entered with him. 

“Miss Kirke! allow me to present my friend and relative, Mr. Wyllys!” 

It was a formally-worded introduction, but Miss Kirke was punctilious in 
\these matters. She bent her head graciously, but with no effusive cordiality, 
such as had gushed forth in her sister’s welcome to one with whose name she 
was pleasantly familiar. 

“We are very happy to see any friend of Mr. Fordham in our home,” she 
siid, in a clear monotone, that accorded perfectly with her calm features and 
reposeful mien. “ My father, Mr. Wyllys !? 
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The back of the latter was to the lounge when Miss Kirke had committed 
him to the host’s care, and betaken herself to some other part of the house— 
but he knew that Roy was bending over his betrothed, smiling tender reproach 
into eyes that filled with happy, foolish tears at his query—‘“ Have you been very 
lonely ?” 

“Not at all! I have enjoyed the morning intensely. I could see into the 
church very plainly, and hear much that was said. It was almost as good as 
going myself!” 

“T told you, you would be reconciled to the disappointment by noon.” 

“ But not in the way you meant!” 

The wilful ring was in the voice, loving as it was. Mr. Wyllys’ visage was a 
model of bland deference, and his answers to Mr. Kirke’s remarks pertinent, the 
while he was reflecting, “ You are likely to have lively work on your hands, my 
good cousin, with your Kate. I should hardly have cast the part of Petruchio 
for you, either!” 

“T think I will have wine brought to me to-day!” he heard Jessie say, softly, 
as dinner was announced. 

Roy’s reply was to lift her in his arms and carry her across the hall to the 
dining-room, where one side of the table was taken up by a settee, heaped with 
cushions. She pouted and laughed as he laid her down among these. 

“TI believe you imagine that I am losing moral volition with bodily! I have 
taken my meals in this @ Za fairy princess style for ten days,” she added to Mr. 
Wyllys, when they were all seated —“have personated Cleopatra and Mrs, 
Skewton to my own content and my friends’ amusement. I find it so comfort- 
able, that I shall regret the recovery which will doom me to straight-backed chairs, 
drawn up in line-of-battle against the table. If you want to know the fulness 
and delight of the term dolce far niente, practice clumsy climbing among our 
steep hills, and the fates may send you a sprained ankle—a not intolerable pre- 
lude to a month of luxurious indolence and an infinitude of spoiling, such as I 
am now enjoying.” 

“The indolence and the petting might be less to his taste than they are to 
yours,” replied her father, indulgently. 

“Don’t you believe it,” answered Jessie, with a saucy flash of her great eyes 
across the table at the stranger. “I have a notion that both would be altogether 
to his liking. Unless I am mistaken, he has had Benjamin’s share of these 
luxuries already.” 

“You have been telling tales out of school, Roy,” said his cousin, threaten- 
ingly, as Mr. Fordham laughed. 

Jessie anticipated the reply. 

“You are wrong—and the accusation is unflattering to my perceptive powers. 
You betray your ease-loving propensities in every motion and accent. Don’t 
frown at me, Euna! I am complimenting him, although he may not suspect it. 
Indolence—not laziness, mind! but a graceful Zaésser-aller which sometimes 
approximates the sublime—is the least appreciated of the social arts.” 

Mr. Wyllys answered by a quotation : 


“ Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil—the shore 
Than labor in the deep mid-ocean.” 


“The gospel of ease, of which Tennyson is the apostle!” returned Roy. 
“Sleep is never so sweet as when it comes to the laboring man, nor is the shore 
so welcome to him who never leaves it, as it is to the mariner who has gained it 
by toiling through the ‘deep mid-ocean.’” 
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Jessie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Le jeu vaut il la chandelle ?” 

“Yes—if rest and ease be the chief goods of life,” was the rejoinder. 

It was made gently and affectionately, but Jessie appealed to Mr. Wyllys, in 
whimsical vexation. 

“Wouldn’t anybody know that he was a college professor? He is a mer- 
ciless logician, and logic was always a bore to me. I don’t know the difference 
between a syllogism and a sequence. Poor Euna! what a fearful trial she had 
in her pupil!” 

“You use the past tense, I observe!” Mr. Wyllys ventured to remark. 

Everybody was tempted to badinage in talking with her. 

“ Because my days of nominal pupilage are over. The trial remains in full 
force.” 

“You may say that, my dear.” Mr. Kirke laid a caressing hand upon her 
head. “Your sister and I would bear the slander from no one else.” 

Miss Kirke said nothing—only smiled in a slow, bright way, peculiarly her 
own. While Jessie could not speak without action, the blood leaping to cheek 
and lip, as did the fire to her eye and ready retort to her tongue, her sister sat, 
cool and fair, observant of every want of those over whom she presided, hurried 
in nothing, careful in all she said and did. She must have been twenty-five 
years old, Wyllys decided, but she would look as young at forty, after the man- 
ner of these calm-pulsed blondes. The soft, brown hair was put plainly back 
from her face; her features were, like her father’s, Greek in outline, but more 
delicately chiselled ; her eyes were placid mirrors, not changeful depths. Her 
dress was a dim tissue that yet looked cooler than Jessie’s muslin, and her lace 
collar was underlaid and tied in front with blue ribbon. Mr. Wyllys had an eye 
for feminine attire, down to the minutest details, and he approved of hers as be- 
fitting her age, position and style. 

Crude brilliancy—mature repose—thus he described the two by the time the 
meal was over. Both were strong. One was self-contained as the other was 
impulsive. The cousins went out for a walk in the afternoon—a ramble that led 
them, by a zig-zag path, to the summit of Old Windbeam, They had climbed 
the hugest boulder of his knobby forehead, and sat upon it in the shadow of a 
low-spi -ading cedar, smoking the cigar of contentment, and surveying, at their 
leisure, the magnificent panorama unrolled beneath them, when Orrin laid his 
hand upon his friend’s knee, with a half-laugh that had in it a quiver of wounded 
affection. 

“ Why have you left me to find all this out for myself, old fellow? Did you 
doubt my sympathy or my discretion ?” 

“Neither. There was nothing that I could tell when I parted from you. I 
came to Beechdale last Summer to pass my vacation, bringing letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Kirke from Dr. Meriden and Professor Blythe, who were his col- 
lege friends. Before my return to Hamilton I asked and obtained his permission 
to correspond with his younger daughter, confiding to him my ulterior motive 
for the request. He consented, and kept my secret. Our letters were such as 
friends might exchange, and mine were usually read aloud to her father and 
sister. She never knew that I loved her until a fortnight ago—on the day of 
the accident. We were walking together when she slipped and fell. In the 
alarm of the moment I spoke words that could neither be misunderstood nor re- 
called. Not that I would recall them! They secured for me the great blessing 
of my life.” 
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His voice changed here. Up to this sentence the story was a quiet recitative 
he might have learned by rote, and uttered at the bidding of one who he felt had 
aright to hear it. The lack of spontaneity did not offend the auditor. He ap- 
preciated his cousin’s richer and fuller nature sufficiently well to understand that 
the strongest springs of affection and passion lay too far beneath the surface to 
be easily foreed into view. He saw, ioo, that the confession of his wooing and 
winning was made with pain ; that the spirit, to whose rare delicacy few did jus- 
tice, shrank from the revelation, even to his nearest of kin. He doubted not 
that when the “alarm” of which Roy had spoken cleft the sealed stone, the hid- 
den waters leaped to the light with power that swept reserve, humility and ex- 
pediency before them; that Jessie had listened to pleadings more fervent, to 
vows more solemn than are poured into the ear of one in ten thousand of her 
sex. 

“Does she recognize this truth, I wonder?” he thought, in ending the pause 
succeeding Roy’s narrative. His tact was marvellous towomanliness. His tone 
took its key from that which had last met his hearing—was slightly tremulous, 
purposely subdued. 

“Thank you! I need not tell you how heartily I congratulate you—how fer- 
vent is my wish for your happiness. I believe the lady of your choice to be 
worthy of your regard. I am sure she will have the best husband in the land.” 

Roy griped his hand hard. 

“You are kind to say it. It is a step I might well tremble to take—this ask- 
ing a young girl who has lived in an atmosphere of love and indulgence, and 
known care only by hearsay, to share my toils, to divide with me the burden of 
whatever woe Providence may send upon me in discipline or judgment; to en- 
dure my caprices, be patient with my faults—be loving through and above all.” 

Orrin held down his head to hide a smile. 

“T am continually reminded, when the theme of our discourse is ‘dear, de- 
lightful woman,’ of what Willis says of his chum, in his ‘Slingsly’ papers: ‘It 
is seldom one meets with a spark of genuine chivalric fire now-a-days. Job lit 
his daily pipe with it. If another man were to talk to me as you do, I should 
accuse him of rank affectation. I believe you feel all you say. Miss Kirke 
should be a proud and happy woman.” 

“ She cannot abide the title,” said Roy, smiling. “And, indeed, it suits her 
as ill as it sits well upon Eunice.” 

“] thought she was ‘Una!’ Zhat would be a fitting name for the chaste 
beauty. I glanced down, involuntarily, for the tamed lion couchant beneath her 
chair, when her sister spoke it.” 

“She is Eunice to everybody else. They had not the same mother, and there 
is a difference of ten years in their ages. The first Mrs. Kirke was, I judge, a 
sedate pastoress, who looked well after her household and her husband's flock. 
Her praise is still in the churches of this region. She died when the little 
Eunice was at the age of five. Four years afterward Mr. Kirke brought to the 
manse a beautiful woman—city born and bred, refined, accomplished, and deli- 
cate. She fell into ill-health very soon. The change of climate, probably, had 
much to do with this. She was a South Carolinian, and her fondness for her 
old home grew into longing during her residence among these mountains. Her 
invalidism became confirmed after the birth of her babe. In memory of the 
sunny bowers in which her girlhood had been passed, she gave it the fanciful— 
you may think fantastic, name of Jessamine.” 

“It is odd, but pretty, and it suits her.” 
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“Her fondness for the vine and fashion of wearing the flower may appear to 
you and to others a girlish whim. In reality, they are the motherless child’s 
tribute to the memory of the parent whom she recollects with fondest devotion, 
although she was but four years old at her death. I have given you this sketch 
of the family history that you may better comprehend what passes in the little 
household. I have engaged a room for you at the hotel, but most of our time 
will, I suspect, be spent at the Parsonage. I want you to know them all—par- 
ticularly Jessie. It may be you can be of service to her while 1 am abroad.” 

“What does she say to that scheme ?” 

“T have said nothing to her about it. J dread the task!” Roy looked very 
grave. “Her father agreed with me that it was wiser to be silent on the subject 
before her, until my plans should be definitively laid. I would prolong the clear 
shining of her day while I can.” 

He arose, apparently anxious to dismiss the subject. “We must go! They 
have tea at sunset.” 

“He cannot trust himself to discuss the separation,” said Orrin, inly, follow- 
ing the rapid course of his thoughtful cousin down the mountain. “One tear 
from his pert Amaryllis would reverse his decision at this—the eleventh hour. 
‘Lord! what fools these /overs be!’” 

The manse m:adows were gained by a rustic foot-bridge spanning the creek 
which skirted these. Two burly farmers were waiting here to speak to Mr. 
Fordham, and Orrin, supposing that their business would be better transacted if 
he were not by, sauntered on to the garden. Lingering among the fragrant bor- 
ders, momentarily expecting his friend to rejoin him, he lost himself presently 
in a rose labyrinth, so affluent of bloom and odor that he did not know where he 
was until warned of his proximity to the oriel window by Jessie’s voice. Through 
a crevice in the creepers he could see her lounge set in the spacious recess, and 
the back of her head as she raised it to speak to some one within the room. 

“ Roy described him as distingué and fascinating !” she said, in an accent of 
chagrin. “I call him neither. He is positively homely! Don’t you think so?” 

Orrin should have moved—assured as he was that he was the subject of 
unflattering remark. In his code, this was the reason why he should remain 
quiescent and hearken for more. Perhaps others who make higher pretensions 
to the minor moralities would have done likewise. 

“He is not handsome, certainly,” returned Miss Kirke. “Yet I should 
hardly call him homely. You are disposed to be unreasonable because your 
expectations were unduly raised.” 

“ By his cousin, who told me that he was the most popular man in Hamilton, 
one of the glass-of-fashion and mould-of-form kind, you know,” continued Jessie, 
in increasing vexation. “Am I to blame if I lose at least the outposts of my 
temper when, having expected an Adonis, I behold ”— 

“A gentleman !” her sister finished the sentence. “Since he is that, dear, 
and Roy’s cousin, he should be safe from our criticism, at any rate, while he is 
our guest.” 

There was a pause before Jessie spoke again. 

“Darling Euna! are you displeased with me?” she said, coaxingly. “I was 
cross and unladylike, I acknowledge. I ought not, I did not, expect that he 
would be Roy’s equal in appearance or manner, but I am grievously disap- 
pointed !” 

“Not to be outdone in generous candor, I own that I am, also,” was the 
reply. 
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The elder sister approached the window as she said it, and Mr. Wyllys effected 
a skilful retreat. 
The labyrinth had its terminus in a matted arbor near the church-yard fence. 
Sitting down in this, the subject of the recent discussion indulged himself in a 
hearty, but noiseless, fit of laughter. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


ORRIN WYLLYs could afford to laugh at criticism that would have provoked a 
thin-skinned or moderately vain man to anger, if not to hatred. For he was 
aware that his cousin had spoken the bare truth when he represented him as 
the admired Crichton of the town which was their home. His features and form 
were as I have portrayed them. He had neither beauty nor absolute symmetry 
to recommend these. He was not wealthy, nor yet eminent in his profession. 
A lawyer in fair practice, gained principally by the exer:ise of other gifts than 
legal acumen, he was yet a person of mark in the community. The reason 
assigned for this would have been the same in effect by every acquaintaince, 
from the fine lady of ton, who made sure of him before issuing her cards for the 
grand ball of the season, to the Milesian who “stepped into his honor’s office to 
ask him could I take the law of Teddy O’Rourke for this black eye, or is it him 
will be afther taking the law of me for the two I’ve give Aim ?” 

“ Not regularly handsome, I allow, my dear!” Mrs. Beau Monde would say- 
“ But something more potent, as more subtle in influence. Do you know I think 
a fascinating homely man the most charming creature in the world? And Mr. 
Wyllys’ deportment, tone and conversation are unsurpassable. Other men may 
be as well-bred, but there is a nameless something about his manner that is 
exquisite and irresistible.” 

While Murphy would expatiate by the hour upon the “satisfaction a man filt 
in daleing wid a parfect jintleman, and it was Misther Wyllys had the beautiful 
way wid him!” 

That he danced elegantly, sang expressively, and was a pleasing pianist ; 
that he was conversant with the current literature of the day; that the stereo- 
typed cant known as “art criticism” fell from his tongue aptly, as if no one else 
had ever used the phrases in his auditor’s hearing—undoubtedly contributed 
largely to his popularity; but these accomplishments were secondary in power 
to the nameless something lauded by Mrs. Beau Monde. His own sex recognized 
the charm more willingly than they are wont to acknowledge the claims to favor- 
itism of one who is the woman’s darling of his set. The graceful énsouciance 
that artfully concealed his consciousness of his degree, as “pet of the petti- 
coats,” his gay good humor, his fund of anecdote and repartee, made him as 
welcome at bachelors’ wine and dinner parties as in mixed companies. If his 
negligent saunter through the assembly room, his deliberate articulation and 
grave, deferential bend before his fair vassals, provoked ill-nature to the charge 
of puppyism, the censor was silenced by tales of his proficiency in manly sports ; 
how in the gymnasium and billiard room, upon the cricket green and skating 
pond, he had few equals, so seldom found a superior, that his exploits had passed 
into a proverb. 

After all, however, his brightest bays were gained in his character as carpet 
knight. Trained coquettes and professional flirts, flushed by a long course of 
victories, had put confident lances in rest and run vain-glorious tilts with him. 
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He was always ready to accept each challenge ; ready to become for a few days, 
or, in exceptionally tough cases, a few weeks, the apparent captive of the ambi- 
tious belle. The approach of proud humility, than which nothing could have 
been more opposed to servility of spirit or demeanor ; the gradual, and finally 
rapt absorption of his every faculty and sentiment into his unspoken adoration 
of her whose chains he wore ; the delicate appreciation of each shade of feeling 
and thought and prescience of each desire; above all, his singular power of 
adaptation to the various phases of character set for his reading—could hardly 
fail, first, to disarm, then to flatter, finally, to captivate. 

Up to this period of his career, when he had entered his nine-and-twentieth 
year, nobody said openly of him that his business in life was to win hearts for 
the pleasure of breaking them. If he had broken any, his victims made no 
moan. In the cases of the veteran coquettes alluded to just now, sympathy 
would have been thrown away. There were stealthy whispers to the effect, 
however, that others, less wary, had been drawn into his snare ; had dreamed of 
love, and, awakening to anguished perception of their folly, had shrouded bleed- 
ing hearts in robes of pride, or Christian resignation, and lived on, outwardly 
as little changed by the experience as was he. It is superfluous to remark, 
that these cautious rumors lent lustre to his fame, instead of tarnishing it; that 
dozens of intrepid damsels were wrought by the hearing into a Curtius-like spirit 
of self-immolation; panted to leap, bedecked in their bravest array, into the 
gulf which yawned to destroy the safety of the whole sisterhood of marriageable 
women in the classic town of Hamilton. The envious, nor the prudish, stigma- 
tized him asa lady-killer. The coarse term would be an insult to his refinement, 
his notable honor, and equally notable kindness of heart. He was, beyond ques- 
tion, the most charming of men, a social diamond of the first water, although 
the obtuse daughters of the Beechdale manse did not discern it. 

What marvel that he, sitting among the roses in the arbor, found infinite 
diversion in the recollection that he was pronounced by Jessie “ positively 
homely,” utterly unattractive beside her handsome lover, and that her more dis- 
creet sister had mildly echoed her disappointment ? 

“Voila qui devient intéressant/” he said, when he was through laughing. 
“What wouldn’t I give to publish this verdict, and the manner of its delivery, in 
Hamilton ?” 

With that, he pulled down a branch of musk roses nodding above his head; 
broke it, tore off the petals until he had a double handful, and buried his face in 
the odorous mass. Roy came up with him as the sound of low, sweet singing 
moved the stillness of the garden and the sunset into music. The songstress 
was Jessie, lying within her oriel window alone, and gazing at the amber ocean 
billowing above the purple hills at the outlet of the valley. Her rich contralto 
voice was like the colored light and the musk roses, Orrin thought, in no wise 
temp'ed to dislike or underrate her because she did not value him properly. 
That mistake would right itself by-and-bye. Was he not going to stayin Beech- 
dale a month ? 

This was what she sang, never dreaming of the audience, fit, but few, hidden 
in the blossoming thicket : 

Sleeping, I dreamed, love—dreamed, love, of thee ; 
O’er the bright wave, love, floating were we. 

Light in thy fair hair played the soft wind, 

Gently thy white arms round me were twined, 


And as thy song, love, swelled o’er the sea, 
Fondly thy blue eyes beamed, love, on me. 
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Neither of the cousins stirred until the song was finished, when a robin in 
the nearest elm began his vespers. 

“This is Arcadia!” said Orrin, ravishing another spray—great, white roses, 
this time, with creamy hearts. 

“It is home /” replied the other, softly. 

Orrin appeared not to hear him. 

“Or the Vale of Cashmere!” he went on, drawing in long breaths of per- 


fume. Here are 
Timid jasmine buds that keep 
Their odor to themselves all day, 
But when the sunlight dies away, 
Let the delicious secret out— 


roses of Kathay and bulbuls—and Nourmahal!” 

Roy looked at him over his shoulder. 

“If you have pulled enough of Eunice’s roses to pieces, to satisfy your 
destructive proclivities, we will go in,” he said, pleasantly. 

Something in his friend’s eye and tone disinclined him to pursue the theme. 
He could not suspect him of an intention to ridicule Jessie or her home, but he 
felt the absence of sympathy with his own mood. 

“Are they hers ?” asked the other, brushing the wasted leaves in an unheeded 
shower to the floor. 

Roy paid no regard to the emphasis. He was strangely averse to talking 
about Jessie at that moment. 

“They are,” he said, simply, leading the way to the house, Orrin treading on 
the scattered flakes of fragrance, to gain the entrance of the bower. “She is 
an able florist.” 

No one, excepting Jessie, observed that Mr. Wyllys did not accost her of his 
own accord, while they were at tea, which was set out upon a small table aear 
the large window in the parlor. She, used to petting, and what might have been 
considered, by an impartial judge, more than her share of general attention, and 
a trifle nervous, withal, in her desire to produce an agreeable impression upon 
Roy’s kinsman, did remark it, and was conscience-smitten by the fear lest her 
chagrin, at beholding a man so unlike her preconceived ideal, had been reflected 
in her manner. She seized an opportunity, therefore, when Roy rolled the table 
to its accustomed place in the middle of the apartment, to court Orrin’s notice. 

“So you ascended our Mont Blanc, this afternoon?” she said, smiling 
engagingly. “I must retract my saucy innuendoes, touching your fondness for 
ease.” 

He was quite near her, but he must have been inattentive, for he turned his 
face to her with—* Pardon me! I did not catch your observation !” 

“It was nothing so dignified as an observation,” she retorted, coloring and 
laughing. “If I were to repeat it, you would be reminded of the poor girl whose 
complaint, ‘the soup is hot!’ uttered, confidentially, to a deaf old lady who 
chanced to sit next her at a dinner party, was the signal for the solemn produc- 
tion of an ear-trumpet, and the request—audible to all present—‘A very profound 
and interesting observation, I doubt not, my dear! Will you oblige me by 
repeating it ?’” 

Mr. Wyllys laughed in well-bred moderation, that, somehow, made Jessie 
feel that her little story was not very amusing, and had been tamely told. 

“T submit to the consequences of my deafness, rather than annoy you by the 
ear-trumpet,” was his answer. 

Bowing, in quitting her, he followed Mr. Kirke to another window. 
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“We were speaking of Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ to-day,” Jessie heard 
him begin. 

She had read the book, and would have enjoyed listening to their opinion of 
it, as did Eunice, to whom Mr. Wyllys appéaled, at her reéntrance, setting a 
chair for her by her father’s, and establishing himself in front of them. 

Roy, apparently, did not object to this arrangement, for he drew a stool to 
the sofa, and talked to Jessie, aside, of things that would have interested her 
beyond all other subjects, but for the sight of that group in the moonlight that 
now flooded the room. It kept astir the uneasy sensation produced by Mr. 
Wyllys’ marked avoidance of her at tea time. While her hand lay within her 
lover’s, and her ear drank in all he said, and her heart beat fast and warm, as he, 
only, could make it pulsate, she was ashamed to catch herself watching the slen- 
der figure, bending easily forward, his elbow upon the table at his side, his chin 
upon his hand, sometimes in an attitude of respectful attention, while her father 
or Eunice spoke, sometimes speaking earnestly—she was sure eloquently—in 
the low, cleverly-modulated accents of which he was the consummate master. 
Did he then regard her as a feather-brained rattle; a forward school-girl, of 
whose prattle he was weary already, and whom he adjudged incapable of entering 
into, or appreciating, intellectual conversation ? 

“Oh, dear!” escaped her, when she reached this point. 

Roy looked amazed—almost aghast—as well he might. He was in the middle 
of a description of their future home, prefatory of a hint he deemed it best to 
drop, relative to a petition he had laid before the trustees of the college in which 
he was professor. This asked a year’s leave of absence, that he might perfect 
himself in the German language, and one or two other branches of his profes- 
sion. Orrin had brought him letters of approbation from the body named, and 
the time had come when he must feel his way gently to the announcement of the 
approaching separation. 

“ My darling!” he said. “ Whatis it? Are you in pain?” 

“Yes. Not my foot!” seeing him look at it. “I have a desperate heart- 
ache! I shall never be good and wise enough for you, Roy! And you will dis- 
cover this for yourself, one day!” 

“ That is the only really foolish thing I have ever heard you say,” returned 
he, in fond raillery. “I am tormented, without intermission, by the conviction 
that I am unworthy of your regard, so we will let the one fear neutralize the 
other. Love is a powerful solvent, dear. It will melt down these stubborn 
doubts ; these flint-stones of fancied incompatibility, that fret our hearts when 
we meditate upon the chances that we shall make one another happy.” 

“ But, if I were sedate and discreet ; cautious what I say, and to whom I say 
it—more learned and beautiful—more like the blessed old Euna, over there, 
you see ’—in real mortification—* I cannot express the wish to reform without 
falling into my nonsensical tricks of speech!” 

Roy could not preserve his gravity. 

“JT am not laughing at you!” he whispered, as she flung her arm over her 
eyes. “What has moved you to this sensitiveness, and with me? I could not 
but compare my sentiments, in surveying the pattern bride you would give me, 
with those of Jacob, who was put off with the demure Leah, when he had bar- 
gained for witching, wicked Rachel. Then, again, Eunice, or one like her, would 
never elect to marry me. It is dissimilarity in certain characteristics that pro- 
vides the best sauce for courtship. Your sister, for instance, would be happiest 
if married toa man like Mr. Wyllys, the salient points of whose character are 
just those which she has not.” 
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“In other words, you think the interests of the drama demand that I should 
do the light comedy, as a counterpoise to your heavy tragedy?” said Jessie, 
appeased. “I am sure I could never like your cousin—or one like him—well 
enough to marry him.” 

“T don’t ask you to do it,” rejoined Roy, playfully. “But do not, on that 
account, shut your eyes to his real excellence. You will be great friends in 
time, I hope. He is to be your brother, remember—for I have no other. Asa 
preliminary to your better understanding of—and, consequently, better liking 
for—him, I am going to ask him for some music.” 

Orrin obeyed the call, but not with alacrity. He seemed altogether content 
with his location and his companions. 

“ Please do not order lights!” he said to Eunice, who arose with him. “No 
illumination can be preferable to the mountain moonlight. It is radiance clarified 
to purity.” 

It revealed to him, from his seat upon the music-stool, a picture he was artist 
enough to enjoy. Jessie’s white dress and pillows were flecked by the irregular 
tracery of vine-shadows, but, through an opening in the leafy lattice, the moon 
poured a stream of light upon her face and bust, revealing even the gleam of the 
betrothal ring upon the hand slipped under her cheek. Roy had opened the 
piano, and now stood at her feet in the shade, leaning against the wall—a dark, 
motionless sentinel, with folded arms and bowed head, listening to the music, or 
watchful of her. 

The player essayed no scientific surprises ; no juggling complication of fingers 
and notes. He began with a moonlight sonata, the original theme of which 
might have been rung by fairy hands upon the jessamine bells, “giving their 
delicious secrets out” under the weight of Summer dew. From this he strayed 
into the “Midsummer Night’s Dream;” thence to the most beautiful of the 
musical paradoxes, “ Songs without Words,” and there rested. 

“ More—please !” entreated Jessie, in dreamy delight. 

Both hands were folded under her cheek now, and she had not moved since 
he finished the fairy sonata. “This is Elysium!” 

“ But sing, Orrin, won’t you?” asked Roy. 

So long as his cousin’s music brought his darling more pleasure than did 
conversation with himself, the generous fellow would add to her gratification. 

If the performer’s first selection harmonized less perfectly with the hush and 
chastened lustre of the evening than his unsyllabled melodies had done, he was 
excusable, since it developed the best tones of his voice. It was Mrs. Norton’s 
sea lyric, “The Outward Bound.” His auditors felt the rush of the favoring 
wind that had sprung up at dawn; heard the flap of the sails, as they filled, and 
the creak of the line that strained at the anchor; saw the knot of parting friends ; 
the close, tight hand-clasp, that helped force back the tears from eyes that would 
smile farewell. 

“It is a fine old song,” said Mr. Kirke. “I heard it many years ago. I 
thank you, Mr. Wyllys, for reviving the memory. 

“This generation has nothing that can compare worthily with the music of 
other days,” replied Orrin’s voice from his shaded corner. “ The true lover of 
the art must turn from the fot pourri of the modern opera, the unflavored whey 
of fashionable ballads, with the craving of him who, having tasted the mellow 
wine, refuses the new— for he saith, the old is better.’ ” 

“*To weep is a woman’s part,’” quoted Jessie, dissatisfiedly. “I don’t like 
that line of your song, Mr. Wyllys! If your outward bound had admitted 
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mothers, sisters, and wives to the parting banquet, they would have borne them- 
selves bravely, as did their masculine comrades, and without the aid of the 
‘sparkling brimmer,’ which is, I suppose, the poetical name for a potion known, 
hereabouts, as mountain dew, or ‘ Dutch courage.’ But, if the poets are to be 
believed, Niobe was the prototype woman.’ 

“Your quarrel is with one of your own sex, Miss Jessie, not with me or 
mine,” was the cool rejoinder. “ Mrs. Norton wrote the offensive line.” 

“There is something very like it in Kingsley’s ‘ Three Fishers,’” said Roy, to 
cover Jessie’s trifling discomfiture. ‘“ Let us have that next.” 

Mr. Wyllys sang it, giving to the refrain a weary sadness, exceeding pathos, 
He knew how effective this was, when he saw Jessie’s hand steal up to hor eyes. 
She did not plead for more, or cavil at “Men must work and women must 
weep,” when he left the instrument, and sauntered back to the window where 
Eunice was sitting. 

“If you and your father are not afraid of the dew, I should like to see the 
mountains in this light,” he said, persuasively. ‘Dare you walk for a little while 
upon the porch?” 

The three went out together. 

“Don’t stay here, Roy!” begged Jessie. “The view must be fine, to-night. 
It is not fair that you should be tied to my side all the time. I feel as if I were 
defrauding your cousin, while you remain with me.” 

“You must continue to upbraid yourself with the theft, then,” answered Roy, 
reseating himself upon the ottoman, and drawing her head to his shoulder. 
“Or, rather, my pet, you must cease to imagine that I could prefer any other 
society to yours, any scene to the delicious seclusion of this — our betrothal- 
nook. Orrin knows all. He has fine tact, and comprehends how precious to me 
is every hour passed with you.” 

This was a plausible solution of the reserve which puzzled and pained her. 
Jessie tried to receive it in full faith, and forgot to watch the forms flitting before 
the two windows opening upon the piazza. When the party broke up for the 
night she extended her hand to Orrin in cousinly freedom. 

“T mean to make my trial effort at sitting up to-morrow,” she said, blithely. 
“ And we will have some music. Euna doesn’t sing, but she will play our ac- 
companiments, since Mr. Fordham disdains the piano.” 

“TI threwa number of instrumental duets into my trunk yesterday,” exclaimed 
Orrin, eagerly, to Miss Kirke. “I did not then know why. I understand now 
that there was a kind Providence in it. We will practice them together.” 

Jessie had never been jealous of Eunice in her life. Her disposition was 
generous as it was imp«tuous. She did not care—she said to herself, in review- 
ing the events of a day that sent her to her pillow tired, but sleepless—that Mr. 
Wyllys had openly preferred her sister’s companionship to hers; that he had 
scarcely noticed her proposal about the music in his desire to play with Eunice ; 
but she was conscious of a discordant jar in her memories of the evening that 
would else have been all brightness, whenever she reverted to her repeated 
efforts to scale the barriers of the strangerhood that should not have existed 
between them for a moment after he heard Roy’s story, and the adroit rebuffs 
that had met each of these. 

“Yet Roy declares that his cousin approves entirely of our engagement ; that 
he said many pleasant things of me,” she reassured her anxious heart by saying. 
“I must make him like me for myself—not merely because I am Roy's choice.” 

From which soliloquy the reader will perceive that Mr. Wyllys had led off 
with a winning card. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A WEEK had passed since the glorious Fourth, and life in the Parsonage had 
been, in outward aspect, like the weather—still and sunny. Roy spent a couple 
of hours of each forenoon with his betrothed. Orrin never made his appearance 
there until about an hour before sunset, when the cousins came up from the hotel 
together, and seldom returned to their lodgings until ten o’clock in the evening. 
Mr. Kirke had daily interviews with Mr. Wyllys in the course of his walks and 
rides, and invariably brought home accounts of his suavity, wit and varied in- 
formation, whieh were listened to and indorsed by Eunice, which Jessie heard 
with growing bewilderment at the chance or purpose that withheld her from 
participation in what was freely enjoyed by her father and sister. Even their 
music practice had not melted the ice that lay an impassive mass just beneath 
the surface of his deportment, when he approached or addressed her. Her live- 
liest sallies and most friendly overtures met with a response, ready and civil, in- 
deed, but so unlike the gentle courtesy, the kindliness and respect of his beha- 
vior to Eunice, that nothing but a spirit determined and unsuspicious of evil, as 
was our heroine’s, could have kept her to her resolve to win his friendship. 

Roy found her very charming under the light veil of pensiveness this secret 
solicitude cast over her. She never intimated to him that his kinsman had not 
met her expectation in every respect. She was thankful, instead, her betrothed 
did not see for himself that all was not right between them. Some day, when 
the frost was quite dispelled, they would all laugh over it together—her fears, 
her innocent stratagems for the accomplishment of her object, Orrin’s stateliness, 
and Roy’s blindness to her perturbation. She had not heard of the German 
University scheme. It was unlike Roy Fordham to hang back from making a 
revelation which must come in the end, and which could cause no more pain now 
than at the close of his vacation. Mr. Kirke urged the propriety of a prompt 
disclosure, and Roy acquiesced in his judgment—and still delayed. Was it lov- 
ing consideration for her, or presentiment, that struck him with dumbness ? 

The lovers sat on the piazza, one afternoon, just after the sunset repast. 
Jessie’s “ trial effort” had been made with ease that augured rapid recovery, but 
she was forbidden to walk without assistance, or to bear her whole weight upon 
the injured foot. 

“ But I feel well enough to run a race with you down to the mill!” she said, 
pointing to a venerable building a quarter of a mile distant. “ You can form no 
idea of the perversity of the restless thing that used to be a manageable foot, 
when I was allowed to walk like other people. I have a terrific attack of the 
fidgets.” 

“Penalty of insubordination—a return to the lounge and oriel window!” 
smiled Roy. 

“That would be no punishment at all! When I am strong and active again 
I mean often to play helpless upon that dear old lounge, to lie within the win- 
dow and dream. I love it!” 

Her voice sank in an intonation of ineffable tenderness, that went to Roy’s 
heart in a pang, not a thrill. This evening he meant to tell her that for many 
months she must sit alone in what he had named their betrothal-nook ; that the 
year they had incidentally mentioned as the period of their engagement must 
be passed apart from one another. He had made up his mind to another thing. 
If she asked the sacrifice at his hands, he would abandon the cherished hope of 
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years, the fruition of which seemed now so near, and she should never know 
that it was a sacrifice. She was so dear to him! this incarnation of frolic, pas- 
sion, and fancies ; whimsical, varied, but all beautiful to him; she, whose eyes 
deepened, and softened, and glowed with the trembling cadence of those three 
words: “I love it!” He had never succeeded in telling Orrin why he loved 
her. His analysis of her character was imperfect and cold. But, for himself, 
he knew that she was the embodied glory of his life ; that every ray which kept 
his heart warm and bright, with a very summer of gladness, could be traced to 
her—her love, and the influence the consciousness of this had upon his thoughts 
of the present and dreams of days to come. 

“We will build one like it, in our own home,” he began, enjoying, in the 
midst of his dread of the explanation that must be dallied with no longer, the 
crimson flush that always bathed her face at allusions to their marriage. “ Or- 
rin shall sketch it for me. He is a universal genius.” 

The gate swung open to admit a visitor, a farmer’s lad, in whose attempts at 
self-education the young professor had taken lively interest. 

“T found this in the field, on the other side of the mountain, to-day,” he 
said, laying a bit of stone in Roy’s hand. “1 think there’s ore in it.” 

Roy inspected it closely. 

“ Jessie, is your father in his study?” 

“He is,” she replied, eyeing the intruder less amiably than her lover had 
done, in the anticipation of the prolonged interruption. 

“Mr. Kirke has an acid that will test this in a few moments,” continued 
Fordham to the boy. “ Will you excuse me for a little while?” turning to his 
betrothed, with a smile loving for herself, and entreating her patience for his 
protegé. 

Her ill humor vanished instantly under the benignant ray. 

“ Certainly,” she said, heartily, nodding cordially to the bashful lad. 

“He is the noblest man Gop ever made!” she said, aloud, when she was 
alone. 

“She sat, quietly enjoying the breeze from the mountains, the sunset clouds, 
the incense from the flower-garden, and the hum of the mill-wheel, mentally 
recapitulating her hero’s perfections, until her heart swelled with happy sighs, 
and she saw the landscape through an iridescent haze. 

“T ama baby!” was her indignant ejaculation, as she cleared her eyes with 
an impatient brush of her hand. I grow more ridiculous every day !” 

As a means of growing wiser, she fell to watching her sister and Orrin Wyl- 
lys, who were busy tying up wandering rose branches in Eunice’s pet labyrinth. 

“Funa is handsome this Summer,” she reflected, affectionately complacent. 
“That lawn with the forget-me-not sprig becomes her. But she wouldn’t let 
me put those lily-buds in her hair! Her only fault is a tendency to primness. 
Iam glad she and Mr. Wyllis get on so well together. He evidently admires 
her, and she likes to talk with him!” 

Rambling on discursively, she struck upon an idea, too fraught with delight- 
some mischief not to urge her to immediate action. Eunice’s face was not 
toward her, and Orrin was concealed by a tall shrub. The grassy alley leading 
from the porch to where they were standing would not give back the sound of 
footsteps. How frightened and amazed the careful elder would be, if she were 
to steal down the walk and present herself before her! How solemnly Orrin 
would look on while she submitted to be lectured for her imprudence, and how 
she, in the end, would triumph over her custodians, Roy included, who, by the 
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way, was staying away an unconscionable time! when she should demonstrate 
that she knew better than they what she could do and bear; that she was none 
the worse for the escapade that had wrought their consternation ! 

Her eyes gleaming with mirth, she arose cautiously, favoring the unused 
joint, and stepped off the low piazza. Even when she felt the cool, delicious 
velvet of the turf under foot, she steadied herself by grasping the nearest 
objects that offered a support. First, it was a clump of box; then, the stout, 
prickly branches of a Japan apple-tree ; then, a fan-shaped trellis, covered with 
cypress vine. She would do nothing rashly—would come to her own by degrees. 
But when another step would bring her within arm’s length of the amateur flor- 
ists, she trod firmly upon both feet, and, feeling neither pain nor weakness, 
laughed aloud in wicked glee, and took that step. She saw Eunice start and 
grow white ; saw Orrin’s grave yet courtly surprise as he advanced to offer his 
arm. Ere he could reach her, the treacherous ankle gave way with a wrench 
that drove breath and sense in one quick, shuddering breath, from her body. 

As they left her, she heard, like a strain of far-off music, a voice say in her 
ear, “ My poor child!” had a faint thought that strong arms received her. Then 
all was a blank until she awoke upon her lounge, her face and hair dripping ; the 
scent of sa/ volatile tingling in her nostrils, and a cluster of anxious faces about 
her. Eunice’s was the first she knew—then Roy’s. He was on his knees by 
her, chafing her hands. She pulled them feebly from his hold, and clasped them 
about his neck, hiding her face upon his bosom. 

“Oh, Roy! I was very wrong! very feolish! Don’t scold me!” 

“Hush! hush!” he said, soothingly. ‘ Nobody thinks of scolding you! If 
you apologize to any one, it must be to this gentleman. He brought you into 
the house, and I suspect his arms want looking after more than your foot does.” 

He laughed, not quite steadily, in saying it, and Jessie felt his fingers tighten 
upon hers. She flushed up rosily—was quite herself again, as she looked around 
for Orrin. He was in the rear of the family party, as was seemly, but his eyes 
were bent on her with a singular fixedness, the irids closed in upon a spark that 
flashed and pierced like steel. Involuntarily she shut hers, for a second, as if 
blinded. 

He came forward at that. 

“Do not believe him!” said the same voice that had sent its echo through 
her swoon. “I am none the worse for the slight exertion. I consider myself 
fortunate in having been near enough to help you when you fainted—am very 
glad you are better. Come with me, Roy! Here is the doctor! If he scolds 
you, pray consider me your champion !” 

The doctor, being an old friend, did scold the “ madcap,” who had, he for a 
while averred, undone his and Nature’s fortnight’s work. Relenting, finally, at 
Jessie’s pretty show of penitence, he confessed that less harm had béen done 
than he had expected, and contented himself by sentencing the recusant to two 
days’ confinement to the sofa and serious meditation upon what might have been 
the result of her imprudence—her reckless step. 

“My misstep, you mean!” returned the incorrigible patient. “If I had not 
lain here so long already as to forget how to walk straightly and squarely, and 
to maintain the centre of gravity, this would not have happened.” 

Altogether, the evening was gayer than usual to all. Jessie’s spirits were 
exuberant to a degree her sister feared was hysterical, and Orrin seconded her 
sallies with a quieter humor, that amusec the rest and delighted her. 
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“It was worth my while to faint!” she owned to him, sotto voce, when he 
came up to say “Good night.” 

Her cheeks were red with excitement ; her eyes laughed up into his with arch 
meaning that was very enchanting, and very indiscreet. His pupils contracted 
suddenly to the blue spark, and his left palm covered the little hand he held 
within his right. 

“You are very kind!” was all he said with his lips. 

“ What treason are you two whispering here?” questioned Roy. 

“Nothing that concerns you in the least,” answered Jessie, saucily. “We 
will keep our own counsel—won’t we ?” to Orrin. 

He was too sensible to lie awake, thinking, at an hour when people with easy 
consciences and gutta-percha hearts are wont to sleep soundest. Nor had he 
ever contracted the very unsafe and irrational habit of talking audibly to himself 
—and to which poor Jessie was addicted. Yet he had his thought, as he put out 
the candle in his bedroom that night. 

“She is either a born flirt, and over-anxious to exercise her calling, or she is 
the most charming, because the most novel, compound of waiveté, cleverness and 
feeling, that has crossed my path for many a day. In either case, she is a study.” 

The best and the worst women were with him resolved into that—studies, all 
—and when they had fed his vanity and ministered to his personal gratification, 
they were laid aside for otherspecimens. As the dissecter of men’s bodies soon 
loses his reverence for whatever of divinity the common mind may discern in the 
human form; as the anemone and the nettle are to the botanist but different 
combinations of stamen, pistil and petal—so your professed student of character, 
your mortal searcher and tryer of souls, merges heart into head in the practice 
of his art. Sorrow has no sacredness ; love no warming purity; pain no appeal 
to him. Sensibilities are interesting only as they quiver and shrink beneath his 
touch ; affection is his plaything; blasted hopes, withered and wounded hearts 
are the inconsidered déris of the sacrificial honors done to the ensanguined 
Moloch of his Self-Love. 

It is the fashion to call such ornaments of society. A better, because truer, 
name would be the Thugs of Civilization. 
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EITHER AND NEITHER: SOME MISUSED WORDS: SHALL AND WILL. 


OBBES puts the right use of words in a clear, honest light, in a passage 
H of his “ Leviathan,” where he says: “Seeing that truth consisteth in 
the right ordering of names in our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth 
had need to remember what every name he useth stands for, and to place it ac- 
cordingly ; or else he will find himself entangled in words as a bird in lime- 
twigs—the more he struggles the more belimed ;” adding, in the same passage, 
this caution: “ Words are wise men’s counters—they do but reckon by them ; 
but they are the money of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, 
a Cicero, a Thomas [& Kempis], or any other doctor whatsoever.” 

EITHER is a singular word. It means, and from Anglo-Saxon times has 
meant, in the best usage, one of two and both of two. As doth means two taken 
together, so ezther means two considered separately. Thus, “On either side of 
the river was the tree of life,” means that the tree was seen on both sides; but, 
“ Take either side of the river,” means that each of the two sides may be taken, 
but not both at once. It is well to assert this claim for e#ther, because it has 
been questioned by some purists. And yet, for instance, if a mother, anxious 
for the settlement of her two daughters, should tell an eligible gentleman that 
he might have either of them, it would not be safe, they not being in Utah, for 
him to conclude that she meant he might take both. It is almost impossible to 
explain how this word means both one and two, and how it can yet be used 
without causing any confusion for intelligent people. Zither, being compounded 
of the Anglo-Saxon zg, every and hweper, which of two, and so meaning every 
which, or one, of two, should strictly be used only with reference to two objects. 
But very long usage and high authority can be shown for its application to three 
or more objects, as may be seen by reference to the lexicographers from Johnson 
to Webster ; of which convenience and logical consistency may be pleaded in 
justification. either, being but the negative of ether, conforms to like usage. 
Either, used separately, is responded to by or, and neither by nor: thus— 
either this or that, neither this nor that. This rule, which is absolute, is fre- 
quently violated. Some people, not uneducated, seem to think that if e/ther has 
been preceded by a negation it should be followed by zor. They would write, 
for instance, a passage in Bacon’s “ New Atlantis” thus: “ We never heard of 
any ship that had been seen to arrive upon any shore of Europe; no, nor of 
either the East mor the West Indies.” But Bacon wrote, correctly, “nor of 
either the East or the West Indies.” The introduction of a second zor in such 
sentences involves the use of two negatives in the same assertion. . It is like 
He had’nt none. The pronunciation of ezther and neither has been much dis- 
puted, but, it would seem, needlessly. The best usage is even more controlling 
in pronunciation than in other departments of language ; but usage itself is guided 
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by analogy. The analogically correct pronunciation of these words is what we 
call the Irish one, ayther and nayther, the diphthong having the sound it has in 
a large family of words in which the dipthong ez is the emphasized vowel sound 
—weight, freight, deign, vein, obetsance, &c. This sound,‘too, has come down 
from Anglo-Saxon times, as we have already seen, the word in that language 
being @gfer,; and there can be no doubt that in this, as in some other respects, 
the language of the educated Irish Englishman is analogically correct, and in 
conformity to ancient custom. His pronunciation of certain syllables in e¢ which 
have acquired in Engtish usage the sound of ¢ long, as, for example, conce?t, 
receive, and which he pronounces comsayt, resayve, is analogically and historically 
correct. £ had of old the sound of a long, and 7 the sound of ¢, especially in 
words which came to us from or through the Norman French. But ay¢her and 
nayther, being antiquated and Irish, analogy and the best usage require the com- 
mon pronunciation eether and neether. For the pronunciation z-‘her and ui-ther, 
with the Zlong, which is sometimes heard, there is not the authority either of 
analogy or the best speakers. It is an affectation, and, in this country, a copy of 
a second-rate British affectation. Persons of the best education and the highest 
social position in England say eether and neether. 

ADJECTIVES IN EN.—Unless a stand is made by the writers and speakers 
who guide the course of language (I mean not only scholars and men of letters, 
but the great mass of well-educated and socially-cultivated people), we shall lose 
entirely a certain class of words—adjectives in en formed from nouns—which 
ccntribute much to the usefulness and beauty of our language. TZhreaden is 
hopelessly gone ; and, rarely needed, will be little missed. Golden, brazen, leaden, 
leathern, wheaten, oaten and waxen are in more or less advanced stages of 
departure. They all appear in poetry, but are not often used for the everyday 
needs of life, except in figurative language. Most people would say, a gold 
candlestick, a brass faucet, a lead pipe, and so forth; but a golden harvest, a 
brazen face, a leaden sky. The most untaught, or the most eccentric person 
would hardly say, a brass face, ora lead sky. The adjective in ex seems to be 
restricted to the expression of likeness ; whereas it was formed to express sub- 
stance, of course including likeness. Go/den, meaning made of goid, and, of 
course, like gold, now is generally used to mean the latter only; and, for the 
former sense, the noun go/d is used as an adjective. This is to be deplored, not 
only because the formation in question is one of the oldest in our language, but 
because its loss is a real impoverishment of our vocabulary, compelling us to put 
one word to two uses, and also because we are thereby deprived of what we 
much need—dissyllables, the last syllable ‘of which is unaccented. In proportion 
as a language lacks such words, it lacks one ef the chief elements of a flowing 
rhythm, and becomes stiff and chalk-knuckled. Compare the sound of a golden 
crown, a leaden weight, a wheaten loaf, with that of a gold crown, a lead weight, 
a wheat loaf. To a person who has an ear for rhythm the former is agreeable, the 
latter harsh and offensive. To any one the former phrases are easier of utter- 
ance than the latter. The adjectives in e# can be saved if we will, and they are 
well worth saving. If those who are strong enough do not stretch out their 
hands to them, we shall soon be wearing wool clothes; we shall not know the 
difference between a wooden house and a wood-house ; we shall be talking of 
the North States and the South States, the East and the West States ; and when 
we go back to the old well, we shall find there an oak bucket, which, in losing 
half its distinctive epithet, will have lost half the association and all the beauty 
of its name. In an old inventory before me, which was made about the year 
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1600, there are these items: “A tynnen quart, Iod.,; a square tynnen pot, 6d.” 
Better go back to ¢yumen than lose go/den and its fellows. 

CONVENE is much perverted from its true meaning by many people who can- 
not be called illiterate. Thus: The President convened Congress. Convene 
(from con and venio) means to come together. The right word in this case is 
convoke, which (from cox and voco) means to call together. The President con- 
vokes Congress in special session, and then Congress convenes. Convene is 
misused in the Constitution itself, which is singularly free from errors in the use 
of language. 

COMMENCE.—There is a British misuse of this word which is remarkably 
coarse and careless. British writers of all grades but the very highest will say, 
for instance, that a man went to London and commenced poet, or commenced 
politician. Mr. Swinburne even says that “ Blake commenced pupil.” A man 
may commence life as an author, or a politician, or he may commence a book or 
any other task, although it is better to say he begins either. But it is either a 
state or an action that he commences. Commence cannot be properly predicated 
of a noun which does not express the idea of continuance. It may be said that a 
woman commences married life, or that she commences jilting ; but not that she 
commences wife, or commences jilt, any more than that she ends huzzy. 


SAMPLE ROOM.—This confluent eruption has appeared on sign-boards all 
over New York during the last few years. Thus used it means, not a room in 
which samples are displayed, but simply a place at which spirits and beer may 
be had by the glass, and is a nauseous attempt to sweeten bar-room, ale-house 
and tavern. Its history is a very disgusting one. It first appeared in small, 


shame-faced letters over the doors of partitions put up across the back part of 
certain so-called wholesale wine and liquor stores ; and it told of men sponging 
up liquor by samples until it became necessary to say that if they “sampled” 
they must pay; and then of the self-styled wholesale wine merchant, who was 
above keeping a bar, finding that it was profitable as well as gentlemanly to ask 
acquaintances to “sample ” his liquors ; and of this sham being kept up until a 
screen or partition had to be put up to hide the multitudinous “samplers ” and 
the multifarious “sampling” from the public and the police ; and, finally, of the 
spread of this “ gentlemanly ” way of keeping a tippling house ; so that the very 
sight of the word is enough to make one’s gorge rise. Very worthy and well- 
behaved, and even intelligent men, do keep bars and taverns ; but if they do, let 
them say so. When I see sample room over a door, I feel a respect for a bar- 
room, and as if I could take to my heart a man who owned that he kept a grog- 
shop. 

SecTion.—A horrible Americanism for neighborhood, vicinity, quarter, re- 
gion ; as, for instance, our section, this section of country. It is Western, of 
course, but has crept eastward against the tide. It is the result of the division 
of the unoccupied lands at the West, for purposes of sale, into sections based 
upon parailels of latitude and longitude. Emigrant parties would buy and settle 
upon a quarter-section of land; and they continued talking about their section, 
even after they had homes, and neighborhoods, towns, villages and counties; a 
fashion which, even with them, should have had its day, and in which they 
should not be imitated. 

EXTEND.—The fondness for fine words leads lecture committees, and other 
like public bodies, to propose to “extend an invitation” to one distinguished 
man or other, instead of merely inviting him, or giving him an invitation ; and 
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in the dedication of a book before me, of some ability, upon an important literary 
subject, the compliment is said to be paid “in remembrance of the kind interest 
extended to the author.” An interest may be taken or shown in a man, or his 
labors ; but to extend interest is merely to make interest larger. A man who 
who has ten thousand dollars in a company, and puts in ten thousand more, ex- 
tends his interest in that company. And, moreover, as extend (from ex and 
tendo) means merely to stretch forth, it is much better to say that a man put 
out, offered, or stretched forth his hand than that he extended it. Shakespeare 
makes the pompous, pragmatical MZa/volio say: “1 extend my hand to him, 
thus ;” but Paul “stretched forth the hand and answered for himself.” This, 
however, is a question of taste, not of correctness. 

Every.—A gross misuse of this word has been brought into vogue within 
the last few years—the first offenders having been people who wished to be 
elegant, but who did not know enough to be correct; the others being their 
thoughtless followers. Thus, a manager is reported as having said that as a cer- 
tain actor has recovered his health, he, the manager, “has every confidence in 
announcing him ;” and we see grateful people acknowledging, in testimonials, 
that in their trouble such and such a captain, or landlord, “rendered them every 
assistance.” This is absurdly wrong. very is separative, and can only be ap- 
plied to a whole composed of many individuals. Composed originally of the 
Anglo-Saxon @fer, ever, and @/c, each, its course of descent has been evere/e, 
everilk, everech, every. \t means each of all, not all in mass. It cannot, there- 
fore, be applied to that which is in its very nature inseparable. The manager 
might as well have said that he had multitudinous confidence. He meant per- 
fect or entire confidence ; and the grateful people, that the captain rendered them 


all possible assistance. Such a sentence, too, as the following, from the work of 
an admired novelist, is absurd: “ Every human being has this in common.” All 
human beings might have something in common; but what every man has, he 
has individually for himself. 


REAL ESTATE is a compound that has no proper place in the language of 
everyday life, where it is a mere pretentious intruder from the technical province 
of law. Law makes the distinction of real and personal estate ; but a man does 
not, therefore, talk of drawing some personal estate from the bank, or going to 
Tiffany’s to buy some personal estate for his wife; nor, when he has an interest 
in the national debt, does he ask how personal estate is selling. He draws 
money, buys jewels, asks the price of bonds. Read estate, as ordinarily used, is 
a mere big-sounding, vulgar phrase for house and land, and, so used, is a marked 
and unjustifiabie Americanism. 

VENTILATE.—One of my correspondents objects, as many other persons 
have objected, to the use of this word in the sense of to bring into discussion, 
on the ground that it is a neologism. This use, of course, is metaphorical ; and 
while we may say that a man airs his notions at a public meeting or in a newspa- 
per, I am not prepared to defend the good taste of saying that he ventilates them. 
But this use of ven¢/ate is not a neologism, as appears by this passage in a state 
paper of the time of Henry the Eighth, quoted by Froude: “ Nor shall it ever 
be seen that the king’s cause shall be ventilated or decided in any place out of 
his own realm.” 

RELIGION is constantly used as if it were a synonyme of Zzefy, to the obliter- 
ation of a very important distinction in ethics, and the consequent misleading of 
many minds. Religion is a bond, according to which all who acknowledge it 
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assume the performance of certain duties and rites having relation to a supreme 
being, or to a future state of existence, or to both. Piety is that motive of 
human action which has its spring in the desire to do good, in the reverence for 
what is good, and in the spontaneous respect for the claims of kindred or grati- 
tude. There are many religions; there is but one piety. Judaism is a religion ; 
Mohammedanism is a religion ; Christianity has become a religion, within which 
are two religions, the Roman Catholic and the Protestant. And as to which of 
all these is the true religion, very different views are honestly held by Jews, 
Mohammedans, Roman Catholics and Protestants, all of whom may be pious 
with the same piety. Socrates inculcated piety; but when on his death-bed, 
with his last breath, he reminded his friend to sacrifice a cock to Esculapius, he 
conformed to the rites of a religion he was put to death for attempting to under- 
mine. When Christ kept the Passover, he conformed to a rite of Judaism into 
which he had been born and in which he had been bred. But he was put to 
death by the priests and the Pharisees, chiefly because he taught the needless- 
ness of that very religion. The Sermon in the Mount teaches not religion, but 
piety. 

BALANCE, in the sense of rest, remainder, residue, remnant, is an abomina- 
tion. Balance is metaphorically the difference between two sides of an account— 
the amount which is necessary to make one equal to the other. It is not the 
rest, the remainder. And yet we continually hear of the balance of this or 
that thing, even the balance of a congregation or an army! Thus language can 
be made hideous. 

STORM is misused by many people, who say that it is storming when they 
mean merely that it is raining. A storm is a tumult, a commotion of the 
elements ; but rain may fall as gentlyas mercy. There are drystorms. Women 
sometimes storm in this way; with little effect, however, except upon very weak 
brethren. But the gentle rain from a fair woman’s eyes, few human creatures, 
not of her own sex, can resist. A dry storm not unfrequently passes off in rain. 
Hence, perhaps, the confusion of the two words. 

LOAN is not a verb, but a noun. A loan is the act of lending or the thing 
lent: the word is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb /enan, to lend, 
and, therefore, of course, means lent. It may sound larger to some people to 
say that they loaned, than that they lent, a thousand dollars ; more as if the loan 
were an important transaction; but that can be only because they are either 
ignorant or snobbish. 

SHALL AND WILL.—The distinction between these words, although very 
clear when it is once apprehended, is very apt to be disregarded by persons who 
have not had the advantage of early intercourse with educated English people. 
I mean English in blood and breeding ; for, as the traveller found that in Paris 
even the children can speak French, so in New England it is noteworthy that 
even the boys and girls playing on the commons use sha// and will correctly ; 
and in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio, in Virginia, Maryland, and South 
Carolina, fairly educated people of English stock do the same ; while by Scotch- 
men and Irishmen, even when they are professionally men of letters, and by the 
great mass of the people of the Western and Southwestern States, the words 
are used without discriminination, or, if discrimination is attempted, w// is given 
the place cf shal/, and vice versa. It is much to be regretted that an English 
scholar of Mr. Marsh’s eminence should have expressed the opinion that the 
distinction between these words “has, at present, no logical value or significance 
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whatever,” and have ventured the prediction that “at no very distant day 
this verbal quibble will disappear, and that one of the auxiliaries will be 
employed with all persons of the nominative, exclusively as the sign of the 
future, and the other only as an expression of purpose or authority.” 
The distinction between sha// and w//, as auxiliary verbs to be used with 
various persons as nominatives, is a verbal quibble, just as any distinction 
is a quibble to persons too ignorant, too dull, or too careless for its 
apprehension. So, and even yet more, is the distinction between de, am, 
art, is, and are, a quibble. All these words express exactly the same thought— 
that of present existence. Why, therefore, should not the distinction between 
them, as in use with various persons as nominatives, be swept away, so that, 
instead of entangling ourselves in the subtle intricacies of / am, thou art, he is, 
we are, you are, they are, which are of no logical value or significance, we may 
say, with all the charm and the force of simplicity, / de, thou be, he be, we be, you 
be, they be ?—as, in fact, some very worthy people do, and manage to make them- 
selves understood. Why, indeed, should we suffer a smart little verbal shock 
when the Irish servant says: “Will I put some more coal on the fire?” And 
why should we be so hard-hearted as to laugh at the story of the Frenchman, 
who, falling into the water, cried out, as he was going down: “1 vill drown, and 
nobody shall help me?” But those who have genuine, well-trained English 
tongues and ears are shocked, and do laugh. The reason of the distinction 
is regarded by most writers upon language as very difficult of explanation. 
Essays have been written upon the question; Sir Edmund Head even made a 
little book about it; but no one has yet traced the usage so clearly to its origin 
as to satisfy all philologists. Withcut pretending to do what so many others 
have failed in doing, 1 shall give the explanation which is satisfactory to me. 
The radical signification of w7// (Anglo-Saxon, w#//an) is purpose, intention, 
determination ; that of sa// (Anglo-Saxon, scea/, ought) is obligation. J will do 
means, I purpose doing—I am determined to do. J shad/ do means, radically, I 
ought todo; and as aman is supposed to do what he sees he ought to do, 7 
shall do came to mean, I am about doing—to be, in fact, a mere announcement 
of future action, more or less remote. But so you shall do means, radically, you 
ought to do; and, therefore, unless we mean to impose an obligation or to 
announce an action on the part of another person, ever whom we claim some 
control, sha//, in speaking of the mere future voluntary action of another per- 
son, is inappropriate; and we therefore say you wé//, assuming that it is the 
volition of the other person to do thus or so. Hence, in merely announcing 
future action, we say, I or we sha//, you, he, or they w#//; and, in declaring pur- 
pose on our own part, or on the part of another, obligation, or inevitable action, 
which we mean to control, we say, I or we w#//, you, he, or they sha//. Official 
orders, which are in the form you wi//, are but a seeming exception to this rule 
of speech, which they, in fact, illustrate. For in them the courtesy of superior 
to subordinate, carried to the extreme even in giving command, avoids the sem- 
blance of compulsion, while it assumes obedience in its very language. Should 
and would follow, of course, the fortunes of sha// and w#//,; and, in the follow- 
ing short dialogue, I have given, I believe, easily-apprehended examples of all 
the proper uses of these words, the discrimination of which is found by some 
persons so difficult. A husband is supposed to be trying to induce his reluc- 
tant wife to go from their suburban home to the city for a day or two. 

He. I shall go to town to-morrow. Of course you will ? 

Sue. No, thank you. I shall not go. I shall wait for better weather, if that 
will ever come. When shall we have three fair days together again ? 
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He. Don’t mind that. You should go. I should like to have you hear 
Parepa. 

SHE. No, no; I will not go. 

HE [40 himself}. But you shall go, in spite of the weather and of yourself. 
| Zo her}. Well, remember if you should change your mind, 1 should be very 
happy to have your company. Do come: you will enjoy the opera; and you 
shall have the nicest possible supper at Delmonico’s. 

SHE. No; I should not enjoy the opera. There are no singers worth listen- 
ing to; and I wouldn’t walk to the end of the drive for the best supper Del- 
monico will ever cook. A man seems to think that any human creature would 
do anything for something good to eat. 

HE. Most human creatures will. 

SHE. | shall stay at home, and you shall have your opera and your supper 
all to yourself. 

HE. Well, if you will stay at home, you shall; and if you won’t have the 
supper, you shan’t. But my trip will be dull without you. I shall be bored to 
death—that is, unless, indeed, your friend Mrs. Dashatt Mann should go to town 
to-morrow, as she said she thought that she would ; then, perhaps, we shall meet 
at the opera, and she and her nieces will sup with me. 

SHE [40 herself). My dear friend Mrs. Dashatt Mann! And so that woman 
will be at her old tricks with my husband again. But she shall find that I am 
mistress of this situation, in spite of her big black eyes and her big white shoul- 
ders. [Zo him]. John, why should you waste yourself upon those ugly, giggling 
girls? To be sure, she’s a fine woman enough; that is, if you w#// buy your 
beauty by the pound ; but they! 

He. Oh! think what I will about that, I must take them, for politeness’ sake ; 
and, indeed, although the lady is a matron, it wouldn’t be quite proper to take 
her alone, would it? What should you say ? 

SHE. Well, not exactly, perhaps. But it don’t much matter; she can take 
care of herself, I should think. She’s no chicken; she'll never see forty again. 
But it’s too bad you should be bored with her nieces—and since you're bent on 
having me go with you—and—after all, I should like to hear Parepa—and—you 
shan’t be going about with those cackling girls—well, John, dear, I'll go. 

The only passage in this colloquy which seems to me to need a word of expla- 
nation, is that in which the lady says to herself that her friend Mrs. D. Mann 
“ shall find” that some one else is mistress of the situation. It would have 
been quite correct for the wife to say “she qwé#// find,” etc. But, in that case, 
she would merely have expressed an opinion as to a future occurrence. By using 
shall, she not only predicts with emphasis, but claims the power to make her 
prediction good. I have given my readers this colloquy, because more can be 
gained toward the proper use of these words through example than from pre- 
cept. It seems to be instinctively apprehended—imbibed. Association and 
early habit cause many people, who are far from being well educated, and who 
are entirely unconscious as to their speech, to be unerring in their use of this 
idiom, which, in my judgment, is one of the finest in the language. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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TRETCHING along the eastern coast of Asia is the beautiful group of 
S islands composing the Japanese Empire. They represent a total area of 
270,000 square miles, which is twice that of Great Britain, and have an estimated 
population of 30,000,000. 

Until visited by Commodore Perry, in 1852, this distant country was looked 
upon as a kind of dream-land, or as belonging to another world. Its distance, 
its self-imposed isolation, the mystery of its internal life and national existence, 
and the fact of its being the last land to be opened and explored by the enter- 
prise and power of modern civilization, awakened the liveliest interest in the 
breast of every lover of history, progress, and the development of human 
knowledge. 

As a result of Perry’s visit, four years afterward, a treaty of commerce and 
friendly intercourse was signed by the President of the United States and the 
Taicoon of Japan. Thus, after two centuries of seclusion and national hermit- 
age, the most important era of Japanese history was inaugurated by the opening 
of three of its ports to the civilized world. 

Very soon after this event I took up my abode at one of the Japanese islands, 
which, for the subsequent five years, became my home. If bewildered at first 
setting foot upon the soil of this mysterious land, and almost overwhelmed by 
the novelty and strangeness of everything around me, I was certainly far more 
so when, after having acquired a knowledge of the language, I sat down to study 
the history, government, laws, and customs of this strange people. Some results 
of this study I now propose to give. 

Like the Egyptians, the Japanese compare the world, in their account of the 
creation, to an egg—the germ or vivifying principle of which was a spirit, or 
kami. After myriads of ages, during which the world was inhabited only by 
spirits, and was gradually becoming fitted for the abode of man, a human pair 
appear, and give birth to a female child, named Ten-she-o-dai-gin, or daughter 
of heaven. She, they claim, is the progenitor of their race, their first earthly 
Micado, and the long line of their spiritual emperors are her lineal descendants. 

It is not till many hundred years later, or about 659 B. C., that their mytho- 
logical history closes, and their authentic record begins. This latter history is 
inaugurated by the accession to the Micadoship of the lineal heir, Gimutenno, 
He goes forth, with sword in hand, subduing the various tribes, who were little 
more than bands of robbers; surveys the country, divides it into provinces, and, 
having everywhere established his power, founds the Japanese Empire. 

The Portuguese, the most enterprising commercial nation of that age, claim 
the actual discovery of Japan, in the year 1542, forty-five years after the doubling 
of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, one of their most celebrated 
mariners. Through this channel the Japanese had a new and broad avenue 
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opened for entering upon a still higher grade of civilization, and one far in ad- 
vance of that of their Celestial neighbors, which they had already absorbed. 

The Portuguese were kindly received, and then the Spanish, Dutch, and 
English, who, all in turn and together, enjoyed Japanese trade and confidence. 
For a century rapid strides were made by this people, in all or most that belonged 
to the civilization of the West, and a commerce, comparable with that of any of 
the Oriental countries, was being carried on with the maritime nations of the 
world. 

The Portuguese, more especially, wherever they went, were accompanied by 
friars, mostly Franciscan, and the building of churches and the apostacy of the 
people was among the first, and most energetically conducted, works of Asiatic 
pioneering. Their success in Japan was almost unparalleled. During this 
period of Western intercourse religious toleration was the policy of the Japanese 
emperors—one having said, on being asked n regard to the admission of the 
Jesuits, that “as there were already many sects, one more could do no harm.” 
Many of the most powerful princes ultimately became converted to the Catholic 
faith, as well as thousands of the common people. 

Not content with great progress in gaining spiritual dominion, these Papal 
disciples finally showed signs of a desire for temporal power. Becoming alarmed 
at this new phase of Jesuit influence, as wel: as at the arbitrary and dictatorial 
tone of the various Western powers with which they had commercial intercourse, 
the Japanese emperor determined to expel all foreigners, close the country, and 
enter upon that system of seclusion which, as we know, has been successful] for 
the past two centuries and a half. 

Japan has two emperors, two capitals, and the dual system of government 
which it implies. The Micado, or spiritual emperor, has the city of Miaco for 
his capital. The Taicoon, or temporal emperor, is at the city of Yedo, some two 
hundred miles farther north. 

Who is the Micado, or spiritual emperor, and who the Taicoon, or temporal 
emperor? In the mythological history of this people, Ten-she-o-dai-gin, or 
daughter of the first pair, is said to be the mother of their race, their first 
Micado; and the long line of spiritual emperors are her lineal descendants. 
This story is, to every one of the 30,000,000 who inhabit these islands, what the 
Bible and its sacred revelation are to the Christian world. The unity of their 
race, the divine origin of their Micados, and the infallibility of their ancient 
records form their natural religion; and, though the Buddhist faith has been 
engrafted upon it, as a natural principle it is never lost sight of, and is the basis 
of their patriotism. 

The perpetuity of the Micadoship, and preservation, inviolable, of its 
lineal succession, is regarded as the highest duty of every individual of their 
whole race, and the key-stone to their national existence. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, it does not matter who is the actual sovereign of the empire, or 
whether there is any central ruling power at all. The nation may exist for ages 
as a confederation of princes (as it has at various periods of their history), each 
exercising entire control over the domestic affairs, uncontrolled by any national 
power in the hands of the so-called spiritual emperor. 

About the end of the Tenth Century, at the close of one of the civil wars, 
which were the frequent result of this condition of things, a successful military 
chieftain, by the name of Yorotomo, having brought the whole country under 
his sway, was confirmed by the Micado in the civil and military administration 
of the affairs of the empire, and took the title of Shiogoon, or Taicoon, which 
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was the origin of the dual system of government, implied by the existence of 
two emperors. 

Since that time, the Micado’s real power is only reflected as derived from the 
strongest party, whether it be the Taicoon or a combination of princes sufficiently 
powerful to overthrow his government. When the Taicoon is able to keep in 
control the various feudal lords, he has nothing to fear from the Micado’s veto. 
Once on the throne, the Taicoon, in mock solicitude for the Micado’s ease and 
dignity, strips him of all power, by supporting him in idleness ; and, by furnish- 
ing both protection and the necessities of life, renders it unnecessary for him to 
have even a body-guard or a treasury, by which he might oppose the Taicoon’s 
civil authority. His policy, beside this, is to amuse the Micado and his court, so 
that his principal, and, as many say, only, occupation is the following out of 
incomprehensible labyrinths of meaningless ceremony, and revelling in a supe- 
riority of rank that dwarfs all human comprehension. 

The political condition or government of Japan to-day is that which was in- 
augurated by Gongensama, the founder of the present dynasty, two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Of the numerous feudal lords who held possession of the 
country before he arose to power, eighteen of the larger‘and more powerful still 
hold their ancient title and a portion of their former estate. These are called 
confederated princes, and either voluntarily or by force acknowledge Gongen- 
sama on his assumption of the Taicoonship as the ruler of the whole nation. 
Thus we find in Japan, at the present time, no less than two hundred and sixty 
princes—all of whom exercise more or less control over their own domestic 
affairs, sustain large bodies of armed men, and have all the governing machinery 
of independent states. With the exception of eighteen, who were the most 
ancient and powerful before Gongensama assumed the throne, all these princes 
hold their titles, estates, and lives even, subject to the Taicoon. 

The government, though feudal in its character and origin, resembles more 
closely a constitutional monarchy than any other form of rule, being based ona 
series of laws equivalent to a constitution. He is aided by four bodies of nobles, 
two hereditary, who act as imperial counsellors, and two elective and legislative, 
corresponding in some respects to the House of Lords and Commons in Eng- 
land. 

At no period in the history of Europe did there ever exist such a perfect 
feudal system as in Japan. The two emperors, the eighteen great princes, and 
the two hundred and sixty smaller ones, with other hosts of servants and re- 
tainers, make up a privileged horde in number, power and influence which no 
nation in any age of the world has been ever cursed with. The badge of the 
aristocracy is the long and short sword thrust in the belt at the left side. So 
immovable are these barriers of society, that no degree of merit, talent or wealth 
can transfer one of low birth into the ranks of the privileged class. 

The penal laws are remarkably severe. Adultery, and theft above the sum 
of one hundred dollars, are punished by decapitation, arson by burning at the 
stake, and counterfeiting by crucifixion. With a most thorough and efficient 
police, a criminal rarely escapes detection. Contrary to the generally-received 
belief, that punishment is immediate and summary, a vast majority die in prison 
before their cases are decided by the constituted tribunals. Death is never 
inflicted on an offender, whatever may be his crime, or however well proven, till 
he makes a full confession of his guilt. To effect this, torture is resorted to, and 
it is quite probable that innocent men often acknowledge the commission of 
crimes in order to escape the pain of the rack, 
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Trials are conducted in secret, before officers appointed for the purpose. 
There are two devices for obtaining truthful testimony ; the first, by making the 
witness seal his evidence by a drop of his blood; the second, by making him 
responsible for the conviction of the accused—that is to say, if, on his testimony, 
an innocent man is punished, he must suffer the same penalty. 

Hari kiri, or self-destruction for criminal offences, is only practised by the 
privileged class. The word is derived from two others—/avi, bowels ; and 477i, 
to cut. It is rather a privilege, and is permitted for certain crimes only. In 
some cases, a noble not only has the opportunity of escaping an ignoble death 
at the hands of the executioner, but saves his family from disgrace and his 
estate from confiscation. In others, he only escapes the executioner, while all 
the penalties of disinheritance are visited on his descendants. For treason, and 
for the profession of Christianity, his most distant kin are put to death as well 
as himself. No pains are spared to impress all with the horrors of punishment ; 
and the bodies or heads of the criminals are exposed for three days, charred and 
mutilated, at the place of execution. 

Most private disputes are settled by arbitration, without the aid of the police 
or the constituted authorities. The arbitrators are usually selected from among 
the friends and relatives of the disputants. These have protracted sittings, and 
consume far more time in feasting than in actual business, and that at the 
expense of the parties in difficulty. For this reason, if for no other, the dispu- 
tants are usually disposed to come to a speedy settlement, rather than run the 
risk of being impoverished by the appetites of their improvised lawyers. 

Piracy, so great a scourge on the China coast, is unknown in Japanese 
waters. The severity of the law against dishonest wrecking, and the faithful- 
ness of its execution, are well worthy of imitation by more civilized and enlight- 
ened nations. Property wrecked on the most thinly-inhabited island of the Jap- 
anese group is surer of recovery than on the shores of England or New Jersey. 
The officers and crew of the American bark “ Chevalier,’ wrecked on the coast 
of one of the most hostile princes, met with the greatest kindness and hospi- 
tality. The Japanese rescued them at the utmost peril to themselves. They 
even went so far as to put up a bathing place, and an apparatus for heating 
water, as a daily hot bath is almost a religious duty with “ af,” and the Ameri- 
cans could not refuse a nightly boil without running the risk of giving offence. 
Every article, of however insignificant value, floating ashore from the chests of 
the sailors, was carefully returned to its proper owner. The wrecking was done 
under the direction of a government officer, and everything movable was brought 
to Yokohama and placed in the hands of our Consul. 

It has been often remarked that the civilization and moral condition of a 
people may be determined at a glance, by the manner in which women are 
treated, and by the view taken of the marriage relation. The Japanese acknowl- 
edge virtue as a principle, but fail to practise it. ° In the rural districts, women 
aid in harvesting, but, as a rule, do no more out-door work than I have seen per- 
formed by their sex in many parts of Europe. Their habits of living being very 
simple, the female portion of the family have much leisure for the use of the 
needle, or for gossip with neighbors. 

Marriages and courtships are carried on by “go-betweens,” as they are 
termed, and the smiles and kisses of the blooming lovers must be transmitted 
by the same agents as the nuptial contract. 

Divorces are resorted to, for the sake of a change, by at least three-fourths 
of all married people, before ten years of married life. The legal causes of 
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divorce are put down as seven, any one of which is sufficient to enable the hus- 
band to put away his wife. These causes are: Disrespect to parents, inclina- 
tion to make trouble, barrenness, adultery, dishonesty, leprosy, and talkativeness. 
The same grounds of complaint, unfortunately, will not serve the wife to get rid 
of her husband. There seems to be a limit, however, to the number of times a 
man can be divorced, which limit is stated to be “7 1-2.” This half must be, I 
presume, when he is obliged to support his divorced spouse. 

The majority of both sexes can read and write. Ready computation is an 
accomplishment, and a knowledge of the Chinese characters, so as to be able to 
read their classics, is looked upon as the highest of educational acquirements. 
In modern times, Dutch and English have been studied, with military tactics 
and chemistry; but these have been attempted by so few as hardly to be 
accounted national studies. 

Primary schools are nearly as common as in our country, and, in a morning 
walk, through almost any of the valleys, one is sure to meet several groups of 
children, with books and noonday meal, wending their way to the village school. 
Music, as an accomplishment, is studied by the young ladies of the better 
classes. 

There are but two professions-doctor and priest. The doctor ranks as one 
of the privileged class, is the most consequential man in the village, and in town 
holds a most respectable position. The theory of practice is, in general, Chinese, 
which is a system of the merest empiricism. There is a modern school which 
follows the teachings of the Dutch. These practise substantially the same as 
ourselves, and use most of our staple medicines. In bleeding, blistering, and 
the use of mercurials, they outdo our most ancient Esculapians, and, for the 
present generation, inflict infinitely more harm than good. 

A doctor never sends a bill. That would make him a trader, which his caste 
scorns. He leaves his remuneration to his patient’s generosity, which latter all 
the doctors acknowledge to be exceedingly unsatisfactory. I was not long, from 
experience, in coming to the same conclusion. Soon after my arrival in the 
country, I was called upon by the Governor for medical aid and advice. After 
nearly two weeks’ faithful attendance, he declared he was quite well, and, pro- 
fessing himself under many obligations, assured me he would take an early 
opportunity to remunerate me for my services. In a few days, accordingly, he 
called, accompanied by a large retinue, and, with considerable ceremony, pre- 
sented me, through the hands of his secretary, a small box, on the top of which 
was very carefully folded a piece of paper. Its weight, at least, was encouraging, 
I thought, on accepting it with my best bow—for want of any other polite expres- 
sions of thanks, as the interview was conducted in the native tongue. After his 
departure, I sat down to examine my fee. The nicely-folded paper on top con- 
tained a silver coin of the value of forty-two cents, and the box—half a pound 
of isinglass jelly, sweetened with molasses. 

The religion of the Japanese is essentially Buddhist, and was introduced 
from China A. D. 532. There are several sects, but all claim a common origin. | 
As a people, they do not appear to have any deep religious sentiments, beyond 
those founded on ignorance and superstition. All observe days of feasting, and 
celebrate the births of their patron-gods. The priesthood is numerous and 
powerful. The heads of the various orders are almost like princes—the temples 
and monasteries over which they preside having been endowed with both money 
and land by the founder of the dynasty. In order to more effectually eradicate 
all traces of Christianity, which had been introduced by the Jesuits, the Emperor, 
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in addition to the fearful persecution which followed his decree of expulsion, 
instituted the most stringent laws against the profession of the Catholic faith, 
and made it obligatory on everybody to subscribe himself at some temple as a 
Buddhist, at the risk of being thought a Christian, which Is worse than death, as 
it would include the sacrifice of his family and nearest kinsmen as well as him- 
self. So rigid is this system of requirements, and so dangerous is it even to talk 
of Christianity, that the most abject and painful fear is exhibited by all Japanese 
at its very mention. I have seen an intelligent and more than usually liberal 
native drop a book in which was pictured the emblem of the crucifixion, as if it 
had been a coal of fire, and by no amount of persuasion could I induce him to 
touch it again. 

Two hundred and fifty years have elapsed since the Jesuits were expelled, 
and yet to-day, at the entrance of every village, and at every cross-road, stands, 
as a prominent object, the tablet on which is kept ever bright the inscription, 
naming the fearful and certain punishments provided for any one who may 
profess Christianity. 

Until the government repeals this law, our missionaries will not be able to 
make many converts ; and, in proof of this, we have their almost fruitless labor for 
seven years. Take off the restriction, however, and no more encouraging field is 
te be found in the whole East. The Buddhist priests have taught the people 
that Christianity is a system of witchcraft, and that its teachers deal in charms 
and incantations, which, at the same time, are the symbols of their profession. 
Profound ignorance exists even among the officers of government as to what 
Christianity really is. 

A foreign mountebank once came to the settlement for the purpose of giving 
an entertainment to the Europeans. He announced the day on which it would 
take place by a handbill, illustrated by a man holding his own head under his 
arm. The English printer, who struck off the bills, gave them to his Japanese 
servants to post about town. They had but half completed the work, however, 
before the card was observed by the ever-vigilant police, and the alarm given. 
The Christians had again appeared! They had seen, with their own eyes, the 
emblem of their order. The unfortunate servants were immediately seized by a 
strong police force, and thrown into prison, and an investigation was instituted. 
The principal in the affair, however, being beyond their reach, as the subject of 
a foreign power, they were brought to an embarrassing stand. Something must 
be done, or they would be thought by their superiors delinquent in duty; and, 
as they had no one else to punish, they fell on the two unfortunate servants, 
They were, accordingly, beaten and tortured to the verge of destruction, and 
thus the matter ended. 

A few years more of foreign intercourse will make the Japanese exceedingly 
ashamed of their ignorance. Even now they look upon the great mass of the 
priests as useless and a nuisance ; and, in fact, a more ignorant, bigoted, lazy, 
dirty class of human beings is nowhere to be found. The majority live by 
begging, the sale of charms and indulgences, and the fees connected with 
burials. A man who cannot pay the priest of a temple a certain yearly tax, 
cannot secure to himself a decent interment, as no burial is permitted except 
under priestly supervision. 

From the encouragement given by the government to the support of Buddhism 
as the national religion, the temples are the most expensive and stately structures 
in the country, and the perfection of Japanese architectural skill. in numbers, 
they put to shame the most Catholic country. Yedo, the capital, has hundreds, 
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every town dozens, and Miaco is half made up of them. They always occupy 
the most elevated grounds, commanding the finest and most extensive views of 
the surrounding country, are shaded by the loftiest and noblest trees of the 
forest, and, in brief, in every way take the preference of location. 

In architecture, the Japanese are less proficient than in some other branches 
of industry. Their principal works are temples, gateways, and bridges. Edifices 
of stone or brick are almost unknown. The great reason for this is the frequency 
of earthquakes. No massive structure of solid masonry would stand a twelve- 
month without being racked and thrown from the perpendicular, though a decade 
of years might pass without its being entirely destroyed. The hourly danger of 
such an accident, therefore, docs not justify the erection of costly structures. 
For all purposes, the buildings are as cheap as consistent with a certain degree 
of protection against the inclemencies of the weather and against robbery. The 
palace of the Taicoon and the residences of the poor are alike constructed on 
this economic plan. They are rarely more than one and one-half stories high, and 
comprise a simple frame-work, with light, plastered walls and partitions, mostly 
of sliding paper screens, with a roof of tile, thatch, or shingles. 

The walls of the better houses are covered with paper, not unfrequently of 
unique and tasteful pattern. On their screens I have often seen ornaments, 
each one of which was a work of art. The floors are universally covered with 
mats, always of the same size, viz., three feet by six, and two inches in thickness. 
They are made of long, coarse straw, firmly sewed together for a foundation, 
and covered by a fine, braided grass, usually light colored, but sometimes of 
bright, variegated patterns. On these mats they bestow especial care, never 
stepping on them except in their stockings—their sandals, or wooden clogs, 
being left at the door. The neat and clean appearance of these mats is prover- 
bial, and cleanness is quite necessary, considering the many uses to which they 
are put. A cotton mattrass, which is ‘stored in a closet during the day, is spread 
on the mats at night fora bed. A few trays, with the family meal, are arranged 
on them for a table, and, with the addition of a small cushion, they serve the 
purpose of chairs, sofa, and lounge. The rooms are usually small. They con- 
tain little furniture—a cupboard, a low writing-table, a brazier of coals, on which 
is the ever-steaming tea-pot, and a tobacco-box and spittoon. You might go into 
a hundred houses, by chance, of both rich and poor, without finding more. 

The smallest plot of ground in front or rear of their dwellings, by their ad- 
mirable skill and taste in ornamental gardening, is often transformed intoa mar- 
vel of be: -verything is in miniature ; a whole landscape will sometimes be 
fashioned, with wonderful accuracy, in an inconceivably small compass. The 
Japanese are passionately fond of flowers, and the dwarfing of trees and shrubs 
is carried by them to great perfection. The japonica is as common as the rose 
with us, and numerous beautiful varieties, never found in this country, are to be 
seen in almost every door-yard. I purchased for a few shillings a japonica tree 
at least ten feet high, on which were over two hundred as perfect and delicate 
flowers as ever graced a bouquet. Some of the more common varieties grow as 
large as forest trees. 

With dwellings constructed of such light materials, conflagrations, particu- 
larly in large towns, are frequent, and very destructive. In Yedo, a city of over 
2,000,000 people, thousands of houses are annually laid in ashes, and the Empe- 
ror’s palace is destroyed, at least in part, every five years. For protection against 
complete destruction of all merchandise by the flames, store-houses underground 
are common. The wealthier tradesmen, however, build fire-proof magazines of 
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clay and plaster, which they finish with a hard polish, rendering them durable as 
well as ornamental. 

The most destructive fires are occasioned by earthquakes, when the confla- 
gration caused by falling buildings, breaks out in a hundred places at once. 
About ten years ago the populous capital was nearly half destroyed in this way, 
and over two hundred thousand people were buried beneath the ruins, where 
many met with a lingering death, being held down by falling timbers, or im- 
prisoned under the rubbish. 

In the interior much of the upland is allowed to go to waste, though clear of 
rocks and stones, and easily tillable. The soil is usually dark and exceedingly 
mellow, often so much so that a slender cane can be thrust-its whole length into 
the earth with the greatest ease. In cultivation, an instrument like a garden 
spade, fixed to a handle after the manner of a hoe, is almost exclusively used. 
A plough is rarely met with. Almost everything is planted, or sown in drills, 
and the whole system of husbandry is more like horticulture than agriculture. 
The productions are nearly all those belonging to the temperate zone in other 
parts of the world, and are principally rice, wheat, corn, barley, beans, peas, 
rape, hemp, cotton, tobacco, tea, sugar, and salt. Among the fruits, grapes, 
plums, peaches, oranges, and persimmons are the only ones worth mentioning, 
as compared with those of our country. 

Tea, cotton,,and silk are the chief productions which find a foreign market. 
The tea is of a superior quality, and, for their own use, is grown by all the farm- 
ers in their own yards. Eight or ten cargoes of it annually find their way to 
America, where it is much more prized than in Europe. 

Silk, in its raw state, stands first as an article of export. It is equal in quality 
to the Italian, and superior to most that is found in China. It finds a ready 
market in France and England at leading prices. Forty thousand bales was 
the amount exported last year. Cotton became an article of export only after 
the Southern Rebellion, and probably has ceased, as such, before this. 

The tillers of the soil are held in high estimation, but are generally poor (or 
appear to be so), in consequence of the enormous draft made on the product 
of their labor by a numerous, indolent, non-producing, privileged class. They 
display great taste and economy in the management of their lands—nothing 
that can add to their productiveness being allowed to go to waste. 

The picturesque beauty and richness of the numerous fertile valleys which 
sweep down to the sea from the mountain interior are unsurpassed. From the 
springs at their heads their water is collected in reservoirs, and then conducted 
in shaded, winding channels, along the hill sides, from which it is let out at 
pleasure on the luxuriant rice-fields which occupy every foot of the bottom 
lands. The gentler slopes are devoted to the upland grains, cultivated in small 
plats like garden beds, giving the landscape a peculiar checkered appearance, 
which is heightened in its season by the numerous patches of the yellow rape 
and snowy cotton. In the more fertile districts the farmers usually live in ham- 
lets, though there are numerous isolated dwellings. Their favorite location is 
some sheltered ravine, or secluded nook, at the foot of a wooded hill, and so 
hidden among trees of forest growth and luxuriant shrubbery that one is fre- 
quently surprised to find himself in the streets of a village almost before he is 
aware even of his proximity to a human abode. 

In the strictest sense of the word, the Japanese are manufacturers. Contriv- 
ances for saving labor are only used to a very limited extent. Curiously enough, 
the most complicated machine in anything like general use is an old-fashioned 
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fanning-mill, which stands in strange contrast to the simple style of all other 
agricultural operations. The turning-lathe, though a good deal in use, is such a 
rudely-constructed instrument that it hardly deserves the name of a machine. 
Practically, however, it accomplishes much, and turns out many beautiful speci- 
mens of workmanship. 

The Japanese swords have a world-wide reputation for the fineness of their 
steel and their beautiful finish; and, from the frequency with which they are 
tried on the foreign residents, they have carved out a fame quite universal. 

In inventions the Japanese have made far less progress than their general 
intelligence would seem to promise. One reason for this may be, that no encour- 
agement is offered by the government, either in the way of premiums or patents. 
On the contrary, there is a profusion of sumptuary laws enforcing simplicity and 
frugality. Two genuine inventions, however, we may be said to have copied; 
one, that of making masts for ships from a number of pieces bound together by 
iron bands, instead of a single stick; and the other, that of fastening false teeth 
upon plates. I have in my possession a set of teeth, both for the upper and 
lower jaw, in which great ingenuity is displayed, not only in fastening the teeth, 
but in fitting them to the inequalities of the mouth. The upper set is retained 
in position by atmospheric pressure. The Japanese may boast a prior claim to 
this invention, because they have had it in use for over a hundred years. 

The imitative genius of the Japanese is worthy of especial note. Give them 
a model, and they will make anything, from a steam engine to a cut-glass decan- 
ter. I have seen a most beautiful working House’s telegraph, complete, air 
guns, etc., made by native mechanics. Every one has heard of the stories of 
Chinese tailors, who never fail to put as many patches on the new garment they 
may be required to make as are on the old one given asa pattern. That the 
Japanese are not far behind in this amusing peculiarity is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident, which came under my notice: 

Mr. A., soon after his arrival in the country, was so unfortunate as to 
break the bow of his only pair of spectacles. He sent them out by a servant, 
with the injunction to have them repaired as soon as possible ; and, it being in 
the capital, the job was given to one of the best workmen in the empire. After 
waiting for a couple of weeks, he sent a messenger to inquire how the work was 
getting on. Rather to his surprise, the mechanic came back with the messen- 
ger, bringing the broken spectacles, and saying he could not possibly do the 
work. On A.’s asking him why so, he replied: “I can do all but //a#,” pointing 
to the word “ Philadelphia,” which was stamped on the broad part of the bow, 
and through which the break ran; “but, if you are not particular about having 
that renewed, I will be able to return you the glasses to-morrow, as strong as 
ever.” The concession being made, the mechanic went away, and, sure enough, 
returned them the next day, saying he had “saved as much of the word as pos- 
sible.” 

In the fine arts, the Japanese have a fair idea of perspective, execute land- 
scapes with some degree of skill, and, in their painting of birds, flowers, and 
fishes, excel. Portraits and animals they execute badly. They illustrate books 
profusely, but generally quite rudely, and without taste. In carving of every 
description, however, they display a wonderful skill. The material used is 
mostly ivory, and exceedingly complex groups of men and animals are executed 
with an accuracy and grace that would be creditable to the most accomplished 
artists of Italy. I have seen admirable life-sized statues carved from wood. 
Their bronze deserves mention. Some specimens of this work are not far 
behind the best of the French. 
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I might give many other examples of the native genius and acuteness of this 
people, did my space allow. As to their manners and customs, I can hardly 
claim to have considered them at all, and the subject, fully detailed, would fill 
volumes. 

One of the most interesting and important subjects connected with this dis- 
tant empire is its reéstablishment of foreign intercourse, after its ports have been 
so long hermetically sealed against all the world. The success of Japan in main- 
taining her long seclusion is difficult to understand, especially when we take into 
consideration the never-ceasing eastern encroachments of European nations and 
their unscrupulous exercise of power in their efforts to extend their commerce to 
every part of the globe. The discovery of the country was the result of the con- 
fluence of tw6 streams of commercial enterprise flowing around the world from 
opposite directions, headed by the Spanish and Portuguese. In like manner, 
the re-opening of the country has been the inevitable result of currents of com- 
mercial progress in modern times, setting in from different points of the compass, 
and their final union here, after having reached the shores of India and China on 
the one hand, and California on the other. The Japanese themselves were con- 
scious of this closing in upon them of the powers of the West, and when Com- 
modore Perry appeared in their waters, though an unwelcome, he was not 
entirely an unexpected visitor. 

Like every other country, Japan has its conservative and its liberal party. 
The conservatives are the Micado, his court, the priesthood, and some of the 
older princes. They still adhere to their borrowed Chinese literature and cus- 
toms, look with suspicion on all innovations upon their long-cherished system 
of seclusion, and refuse, like other celestial teachers, to recognize civilization 
beyond their own borders, considering all the world outside “barbarians.” The 
\iberal party consists of some of the smaller princes, and the middle grades of 
the privileged class, who are readers of Dutch books, or their translations, and 
prize them far above their old Chinese writers. 

The Japanese are eminently a progressive people, and but for the conserva- 
tive tendencies. of their feudal system, would now have been much farther ad- 
vanced. The Government of the Taicoon may be said to represent at the present 
moment the progressive branch of the ruling aristocracy. It is not liberal, how- 
ever, in the popular sense, and shows its despotic and feudal character by its 
dread of the effects of enlightenment onthe people. It makes use of its absolute 
power to prevent any but those whom it may authorize from receiving the 
advantages of the higher grades of education made accessible by the opening of 
the country. 

Before Commodore Perry’s visit, the Chinese and Dutch were the only 
foreign languages studied by the Japanese. No sooner, however, did they ob- 
serve the overwhelming preponderance of American and English commercial 
enterprise, than, witha practical eye to their future intercourse with the dominant 
nations in Christendom, they ceased to pursue the Dutch language, and bent all 
their energies to the study of English. In many other respects they have kept 
their eyes on England and America as their guides in the onward march to civ- 
ilization and enlightenment. The demand for dictionaries and school-books of 
the English language quickly exceeded the supply. ‘ Webster’s Unabridged” 
had many purchasers, and the pocket size was sought for by hundreds. Resorting 
to the font of type presented to them by the United States, they commenced the 
publication of school-books themselves, so that in a short time they were able to 
supply the demand at a price less than that at which they could be brought from 
America. 
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The first Japanese school-book that fell into my hands I mistook for one of 
our own publications, for, with the exception of the paper, it was a fac-simile of 
one of Appleton’s books, not even the name and date of the original being 
omitted. So eager are they to gain a practical idea of everything which aids our 
national progress, that I do not hesitate to say that one or two specimens of 
every invention of any merit would be purchased by those people, and, if too 
expensive for a private individual, as an experiment, one of the princes would 
become its buyer. 

The Government has already purchased twenty or thirty steamers, among 
which, at the time, were the finest and swiftest that had ever left the West. The 
princes, too, are each anxious to secure a steamer as a private yacht, but the 
Government for the most part aims to retain the monopoly of steam navigation. 
The Emperor, instead of taking his three-weeks’ journey overland to Miaco, now 
goes by steam in twenty-four hours. What is most remarkable is, that all these 
steamers are managed without the aid of foreigners. For three or four years a 
small foundery and machine shop were in operation in Nagasaki, under the super- 
vision of the Dutch, and in this school the Japanese received their brief instruc- 
tion. A trial-trip of a couple of hours before taking possession is all that is 
required for them to understand the most complicated engine of our ocean steam- 
ships, and, so far, I have heard of no serious accident from the want of experience. 
What a strange contrast do we see here to the lethargy of the bigoted and con- 
ceited Chinese! They have been, more or less, in constant intercourse with the 
civilized world for centuries, and for fifty years intimately so, yet out of the 
numerous steamers which they have purchased from us, and have in consant 
use, not one is without its foreign engineers, and, in most cases, its foreign cap- 
tain, for its navigation. 

I have often been asked who the Japanese Ambassadors were that once 
visited our country, and what became of them, particularly of the wonderful 
Tommy. The chief ambassadors belonged to the class Hatomoto, or squires. 
They were clothed with extraordinary powers and rank for the occasion. On 
their return they delivered the results of their mission, and the presents, to the 
proper departments, and quietly resumed the position and duties belonging to 
them before setting out for this country. As to their committing ari siri, or 
being disgraced, I never heard anything of it, except in our own newspapers. 

Tommy was some ways removed from the honor of being of princely blood. 
He was the adopted son of one of the petty officers in the Government service, 
and was chosen to accompany the embassy because of his ability to speak 
English, which he had acquired as a boy at the custom house. He is nowa 
major in the Imperial army, and, when I left, was taking lessons from an old 
member of the Seventh Regiment of New York in military tactics. He is 
thoroughly democratic, and remarked to me one day that they would soon have 
* revolution in their country in favor of free and enlightened principles, against 
the effete aristocracy and feudalism of a barbarous age, still pressing on them. 
Tommy is but one of many whom I have met who hold the same views, and I 
have reason to believe that there are thousands ready to raise their voices, and 
give theirlives even, when the proper moment arrives, for the defence of the most 
cherished rights of man—equality, the freedom of speech, and the exercise of his 
conscience—for which it may almost be said the Japanese have no expression in 
their language. 

Before Commodore Perry’s visit even, our country and its wonderful history 
seemed to have produced a peculiar impression upon the intelligent Japanese. 
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Their knowledge of it was exceedingly limited, it is true, but what they had 
heard or read of it served to inspire them with great respect for its people and 
its great men. The names of Washington, Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson were 
as household words, being interwoven into stories for children, with illustrations 
more amusing than correct. Their true likenesses, however, were not unknown. 

After our arrival, people from all parts of the country flocked to the foreign 
settlement to gratify their curiosity in regard to the many strange things reported 
to have been brought by the new comers. Among them were persons of all 
ages, professions and rank, and we have no doubt but we have more than once 
entertained princes unawares, as not a day passed but some of the better class 
of visitors were permitted to inspect our dwellings. The request to do so was 
invariably made with politeness, and without assuming airs or assurance, and on 
its being gratified, each member of even a large party never failed to return 
individual thanks. 

One day, upon the usual request, sent in by our servants, for admission, a 
Japanese of commanding figure and unusually intelligent expression was ushered 
in. That he belonged to the aristocracy, or privileged class, and was a person of 
rank and position, was indicated by the richness of his silk dress and the elabo- 
rate mountings on his sword. Withdrawing the long one from his belt as he 
passed the threshold, he laid it down, as a mark of politeness and peaceful intent. 
Then, as is the custom, he dropped on his knees, and, bringing his forehead 
quite to the floor three or four times, pronounced the usual verbal salutation. (I 
should say that this is no sign of humiliation, as two friends salute each other in 
the same manner.) On arising, the first object which caught his eye was a large 
lithograph portrait of Washington, which was hanging on the wall opposite. 
Without further ceremony, he crossed the room, and, placing himself before the 
picture, remained for some time in silence. I at last interrupted him, by saying: 
“What are you looking at?” The quick and animated reply, as distinctly 
uttered as I could have said the word myself, was: “ Washington.” Somewhat 
surprised, I said: “And what do you know about Washington?” “I knowa 
great deal,” he answered ; and he then gave me a synopsis of the Revolution, 
and even every part which Washington had taken in it as a warrior and as a 
statesman, and closed by calling him the father of our country. The earnestness 
with which this was said was only equalled by that with which he pleaded for 
the possession of the picture. Taking from his purse several small pieces of 
gold coin, he placed them on a bit of paper, as they never give you anything 
from the hand, and pressed on me its acceptance. In return, I informed him 
that it was not at my disposal, as it belonged to a friend, who was absent; but 
thinking, perhaps, that I only made that an excuse, because he had not made a 
sufficient offer, he continued, as I repeated the assertion, to add to the sum already 
proffered, till the amount was enough to have purchased a dozen. At last I 
promised to send to America for one, which I would present him, if he could 
wait; but, on being told that it would be a year, at least, before it would arrive, 
he shook his head, and, with much apparent disappointment, said: “No, that 
will not do. I live in one of the most distant provinces of the empire, and never 
expect to have an opportunity of returning to your town again; and it would be 
almost impossible for yor to send it to me.” After examining, with much 
interest, some other paintings and books, which I happened to have, he went 
away. The next day I observed some one, at a distance, making a sign of sup- 
plication, and, on approaching the person, recognized my friend of the day before 
making a last appeal for the picture. 

D. B. SIMMONS. 
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CHAPTER L. 


HER RETURN HOME. 


HE next day was Sunday—a pleasant, sunshiny Sunday at home in Kent 
-_ —and by an early hour Dora’s two jailers were setting her prison-house 
in order, not, as jailer nature goes, unkindly, against her return. 

During the lonely hours of his journey from Paris, in the first contentment 
of finding himself back upon his farm, a good deal of Steven’s anger against his 
wife had softened. Belief in her was shattered ; but what, if he looked into the 
matter narrowly, had his belief in her been for many a week past? Was the act 
of wearing the blue and silver very much worse than the desire to wear it? 
Was the dress itself, as Dora, unconscious of irony, had asked, worse than every 
ball-dress she had worn during the last two months? Finally, was she not a 
creature to be judged by the rules of a world utterly out of his comprehension ; 
a creature with less than a child’s responsibility (Katharine’s cousin, too!) and 
here in Ashcot would not her small feet, by very want of the possibility of 
temptation, be forced for the future to walk straight? Such were Steven’s re- 
flections. As he made them he repented him of his harshness ; nay, felt him- 
self cowardly for having been betrayed into it, as a man feels who in a moment 
of haste has struck a child. And on Saturday, during the very hours when his 
wife, sullen and hopeless, was sitting by the fire at the Hotel de Rivoli, had rid- 
den over to Canterbury and hired a piano, a work-table, and half a dozen other 
knickknacks that Dora on former occasions had declared to be necessary to her 
existence at Ashcot. 

“You'll need to build a new house over your head soon, Steven!” said Bar- 
bara, as she looked around the altered parlor next morning—the Sunday morn- 
ing when Dora was expected back. “What with all this new foolishness down 
stairs, and a dozen or so of them Frenchified clothes boxes wf, the kitchen ‘Il 
soon be the only room in the house large enough for full-grown folk to turn 
round in.” 

Steven answered good-humoredly that Paris had given him ample experience 
of rooms in which “ full-grown folk ” could neither turn round nor stand upright, 
and yet live. Then, Barbara betaking herself to the kitchen to see after the extra 
good breakfast which by the master’s orders she was preparing, he went out into 
the sunny front garden, lit his pipe, and began to saunter up and down in the 
path that led toward the road—the path along which, in imagination, he had 
come back from work (on that evening when he listened to Klaus’ story in Mex- 
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ico); the path from which, in imagination, he had seen a girlish figure, a fond, 
soft face waiting to meet him in the porch! 

He finished his pipe; lit another; finished that; heard the distant parish 
bell ring for morning service; and still no sign of the Squire’s carriage was to 
be seen. It was close after eleven o’clock ; long past the time at which it had 
been arranged Mr. Hilliard and Katharine should leave Dora on their way back 
from the station. Either they had not returned, then, or Dora was remaining 
for the day at the Dene; and, with rather a chiller feeling than you would have 
said the occasion warranted, Steven went back to the house to eat his breakfast 
alone. 

Barbara met him at the door. “The Squire is in the parlor, Steven. He 
came through the fields, and rode up along the back way. I doubt something’s 
wrong,” added old Barbara, in a whisper, “for the Squire’s got a face like the 
grave, and would have left his horse standing—only I beckoned across the close 
to old James—and neither man nor boy to hold by the bridle.” 

“The Squire—what, alone?” cried Steven; then, without waiting for an 
answer, he threw down his hat and walked into the little parlor—cheerful with a 
blazing fire; the breakfast equipage for two upon the table ; a few early snow- 
drops and violets—Barbara’s attention—set in a glass by the mistress’ plate ; 
the mid-day sun slanting on the window pane; the ticking of the great house 
clock sounding like a homely voice of welcome for the traveller who was ex- 
pected. 

“Good morning, sir. I suppose, as I see you alone, that Dora means to 
remain with her cousin for the day?” 

Mr. Hilliard, who was standing looking into the fire, turned round with a 
face, as Barbara had said, like the grave, and passed his hand quickly across his 
lips. “Dora means to remain? Yes, yes, of course,” he cried, speaking very 
fast. “Steven, lad, how are you?” And he seized his hand and wrung it as if 
they had not met for years. “We crossed last night as we planned—-very fine 
passage—wind in the northeast, and—and Katharine thought I’d best come round 
first, just to break it a bit, you understand. And I wish to God some other man 
had to do it,” exclaimed the Squire: still shaking Steven by the hand, and with 
a purple flush of agitation gathering deeper and deeper upon his kindly face. 

“Break? break what, sir?” said Steven, moving a step away as soon as 
the Squire would release him. “Has Dora not returned with you, after all?” 

“ Returned ? aye, she has returned, but you see ... It’s no good,” broke 
out Mr. Hilliard, vehemently. “I must tell it you in my own way—as one man 
should tell another such a thing—or not at all. “She started off—left us all in 
Paris on Friday .... and Katharine and Lord Petres started too, and caught 
them, and brought Dora back. There’s the truth. I’ve told my errand, and 
now you can do as you choose about the rest!” 

A speech that would take a page and a half, at least, to write, had been pre- 
pared for Mr. Hilliard by Katharine. A speech in which the intelligence itself 
had been couched in softest terms, in which Steven’s heart had been prepared by 
all manner of persuasive feminine logic for forgiveness ; in which a beautiful pic- 
ture of domestic reunion and happiness had been reserved for the last. And 
this speech Mr. Hilliard had dutifully repeated, or tried to repeat to himself ever 
since his departure from home on this the shamefulest errand that, in his whole 
life, he had ever been called upon to perform. But at the sight of the homely 
parlor, at the sight of Steven’s honest face—“ Kate,” he confessed afterward, “J 
felt that every word of our fine oratory, even if I could have remembered it, 
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would have been an insult, and so I just told him the truth right out. If you had 
to break to a man that one of your relations had embezzled his money, would you 
work up the story of his life into a sermon? impress upon his mind beforehand 
the blessing that poverty, rightly used, might prove to him?” 

The Squire told his errand right out, and Steven stood, his face growing 
whiter and whiter, but passionless of demeanor as he had been on the night 
when he found M. Valentin’s sketch upon his wife’s dressing-table. “Was 
Clarendon Whyte the man she left me for?” he asked, after a minute—just a 
quiver on his lip—just a slight change—an ominous one it would have sounded 
to any one who knew him well—in his voice. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the Squire, a good deal relieved now that the first 
dreaded words had been spoken, more relieved still at seeing Steven taking 
things so quietly. ‘He was the man. I used to tell Kate I didn’t like his looks 
when he was so much with them in Paris; indeed, if I had had my way, I 
should have spoken to you then; but it seems .. . Well,” broke off Mr. Hil- 
liard, reverting with a start from what he thought to what he had been told to 
think, “it really seems the thing was unpremeditated. Dora went to a ball the 
night you missed the train. You were harsher with her perhaps than you ought 
to have been on her return, and—without caring for this blackguard—she ran 
away with him sooner than face your anger!” 

Steven laughed a laugh the Squire will find it hard to forget while he lives. 

“And who persuaded her to return from the blackguard she did not care 
for? Lord Petres? Miss Fane? I should like to have the details of the story 
correct.” 

“Lord Petres and Katharine went after them. Dot had left a note, and Kate 
knew what road they had taken, and—really, you know,” cried the Squire, shift- 
ing about uneasily, and not looking up in Steven’s face—“ the story, kept to our- 
selves, is not so very bad—went after them (I was out of Paris myself) and 
overtook them at Le Mans. A Miss Long, some friend of Dora’s, was travelling 
with them. As far as appearances go, everything was saved, and then Kate, 
like the warm-hearted girl she is, promised Dora forgiveness, and brought her 
back. Such a wan, miserable, repentant creature as she looked when she returned 
next morning! Her face would have touched your heart, Lawrence, if you had 
seen it.” 

“Would it, sir? Now I have one further question to ask. What was Miss 
Fane’s object in bringing back my wife from her lover? You will not, I suppose, 
refuse to answer me.” 

“Object, object!” stammered the Squire, more embarrassed than ever be- 
tween the dictates of his own heart and his wish to do as Katharine had bidden 
him. “Why, to save her good name and yours while there was yet time, of 
course. To bring back the poor, weak fool to do her duty toward you, and—” 

“Sir!” cried Steven, with sudden passion in his voice, “do you, does Kath- 
arine Fane, suppose that I would take this woman back ?” 

“We hoped (on my word I believe I know how I would act myself),” inter- 
polated the Squire ; “we hoped when you had looked over all the circumstances 
of the case—when you had seen that no actual stain rests on your name—” 

“Mr. Hilliard,” interrupted Steven, “I think I’d better put in a word or two 
here. It will save misunderstanding between you and me. No stain rests on 
my name, you say. To the best of my knowledge I have done nothing yet to 
incur one; and, in my class of life, a man’s own actions are what determine his 
honor and his dishonor. If your niece, instead of stopping where she has 
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stopped, had run the whole gauntlet of shame, there’d be no greater stain on my 
name than there is now. I’ll say more. If she had gone through years and years 
of progressive infamy she could not be less my wife than her intention has made 
her? She had taken the first step—much better have let her take the rest! 
Miss Katharine meant well—that I’ll never gainsay; but tell Miss Katharine, 
from me, I’d sooner a good deal burn Ashcot with my own hand than see Dora 
Fane enter it. We Lawrences are peasants, you know, sir, and in spite of my 
marriage, and my introduction to a world above me, I’ve kept my peasant feel- 
ings still. The floors of Ashcot have never been trodden yet, to my knowledge, 
by a wanton.” 

For a full minute the Squire was struck dumb by the shock of that last word 
—shock such as a man might feel who, in the midst of addressing condescending 
platitudes toan uneducated audience, should suddenly find the platform give way 
beneath him, and, looking up from an undignified position, behold his auditors 
above his head. It was a deplorable thing, of course, that that little fool, Dora, 
should have meditated an elopement; ’twas natural, manly—at first, at least— 
that Steven Lawrence should rebel against the thought of taking her back. Such 
rebellion was, indeed, corroborative of all the opinions that he, Mr. Hilliard, had 
formed of the man’s character. But to use language like this! language which, 
from a gentleman, an equal, had been barely justifiable! In sore perplexity the 
Squire turned aside, fidgetted, paced quickly three or four times up and down 
the parlor; then, still without looking up at Steven’s face, came and took his 
place beside him again before the fire. Quite composed, outwardly, Steven was 
standing, his eyes fixed upon the wall before him, not in any particular degree, 
it seemed, remembering Mr. Hilliard’s anger, or Mr. Hilliard’s existence. 

“You have used language, Lawrence, that I hope—I’m sure in your cooler 
moments you will repent of. Language that not even this unhappy occurrence 
can justify from your lips.” 

“T’ve used the fitting language,” said Steven, shortly. “I’ve used a word 
more becoming than any other to apply to your niece and my wife. About time 
for me, sir,” he added, with bitter emphasis, “ to call things by their right names ! 
During the last few months I’ve tried vainly to understand a language in which 
one word may be used indifferently for truth or falsehood, for honesty or shame. 
I’ll go back now to the vulgar English I learned as a boy, and call vice vice, and 
virtue, if I ever chance to come across it again, virtue.” 

Having said which, he lapsed once more into silence, and the Squire, not 
finding anything particular for him to do or say, took up his hat, and, doubtful 
whether he ought to shake hands with Steven, or whether Steven would shake 
hands with him, began to make his escape edgeways toward the door. 

“TI don’t see that this story need be made more public than necessary,” he 
hesitated at last—his hand upon the door. 

“That is a matter I have no concern in,” said Steven. “I shall neither 
advertise nor deny it, sir.” 

“ And you refuse, finally, in cool blood, to have any reconciliation with your 
wife ?” 

“Ido. Whatever sum I can afford to pay for her maintenance I will pay. I 
will never see her in Ashcot again.” 

“ And,” the Squire came back as he spoke, across the room, “this,as the poor 
girl will find shelter under my roof, I havea right to ask—you will not make mat- 
ters worse by seeking Clarendon Whyte out, by having any meeting with him 
that could entail further exposure upon Dora?” 
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Steven laughed ;-not a pleasant laugh to listen to. “I can promise you that 
easily enough, sir,” he answered. “I’ve wasted too much time already on them 
both, and for the future shall have work enough to employ me without running 
after fine gentlemen or their companions. If ever—a year hence, or ten or twenty 
—Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s evil chance should bring him across my path, I’d be 
apt to treat him, by the Lord, as I treated a snake that got coiled about my body 
once while I slept—take him by the throat and knock what brains he has out on 
the nearest stone that came to hand! ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ 
is what is written; I know of nothing wiser or juster to supersede that law.” 

The Squire stood for full two minutes nervously crushing the brim of his hat 
out of shape between his hands—two minutes, in which many wild, revolutionary 
possibilities flashed before his mind, among others, that a working farmer, whose 
honor has been betrayed, may feel very much as a country gentleman would do 
under the same circumstances. “Lawrence,” he said at length, holding out his 
hand, “I don’t see that you and I should not part friends, or that what has hap- 
pened need make any difference between us. Will you shake hands?” 

“ Aye, indeed,” said Steven, quite with his accustomed respect, “that I will, 
and thank you kindly for coming to break this to me yourself. As to making no 
difference, I can’t agree with you, sir; I can go to your house no more, and it 
doesn’t seem to me any member of your family could wish to enter mine.” 


This, then, was their parting; these were the tidings that the Squire had to 
bear back to those who were waiting for him so eagerly at the Dene. On learn- 
ing Steven’s resolve, Katharine fired with indignation ; called him cruel, ungen- 
erous, narrow of judgment, then burst into tears, and knew that in her heart she 
had never more respected him, more sympathized with him, than at this moment. 
Dora, after listening calmly to all her uncle had to tell, remarked that, as far as 
she could see, everything had happened for the best. It would be a heavy tax, 
doubtless, for her relations, this having to receive her back. For herself, she 
would much sooner live on bread and water and in one room at the Dene than 
return to Ashcot. And now another scene, scarcely less dreaded than the first, 
lay before the Squire: the breaking to Mrs. Hilliard under what circumstances 
Theodosia’s child had come home, and for what period. 

Oh, the length, the interminable length of this first day on which Dora 
returned into the path of right! Mrs. Hilliard, who had not yet risen, buried 
her face in her pillow as soon as she heard the news, with the solemn assurance 
that she should never lift it up again. The blinds were drawn down, by her 
orders, all over the house. “Have we not met with dishonor, a calamity worse 
than death?” she said. The poor little Squire crept up and down stairs in his 
slippers, not exactly hard in his heart against Dora, but extremely doubtful as to 
Katharine’s wisdom in having brought her back—upset to the last degree by the 
quantity of thinking he had had to go through since yesterday—ashamed of him- 
self, as dinner-time came, for feeling his usual appetite ; ashamed to look his own 
old servants in the face. The servants, for their part, if they did not know, sus- 
pected the worst, and already talked in whispers about the opinions ¢hey had 
held of Miss Dora at the best of times. Katharine sat all day at her mother’s 
side, holding her hand, and vainly trying to find soft responses to the invalid’s 
pitiless invectives against the culprit. Dora herself, the least-concerned person 
in the household, passed the time in sleep. What was there to keep awake for, 
now that she had learned Steven’s decision? If she thought forever, she would 
never be able to decide whether the boxes that had gone on to Brest would be 
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restored intact, or whether, as things blew over, any one would ever ask her out 
again—the only two questions of the least importance to her at present. She 
was tired bodily ; heart-sick of everything in heaven and earth ; rather sorry, on 
the whole, to find herself back at the Dene; more relieved to find she was not 
to go to Ashcot ; and the bedroom they had put her into was warm and comfort- 
able ; and the only form remorse ever took in her was self-pity ; and it was not 
in her nature to trouble herself about the sufferings of others. What was there 
to keep Dora Lawrence awake ? 

So went by the first day ; so, with little variation, went by a good many weeks. 
Then the neighbors ceased to send inquiries ostensibly about Mrs. Hilliard’s 
health. The invalid, after a time, came down to the drawing-room; the blinds 
were drawn up; the servants left off speaking to each other in whispers, and the 
household, after a constrained, awkward fashion, went back to its old life. 

I believe a place left vacant by death could scarcely cast gloom more utter 
upon a fireside than a place unexpectedly refilled by such a return as Mrs. Law- 
rence’s. What was to be talked about? The irrevocable past? the shame- 
covered present? the clouded future? Mrs. Hilliard, as time wore on, ceased 
to sermonize Dora openly ; but every one of her languid movements, as she lay, 
her handkerchief to her eyes, on the sofa, every good book she opened (was this 
a time she said, sternly, for novel reading ?) every remark she made to her hus- 
band or to Katharine was, in itself,a sermon. The Squire never sermonized ; 
never spoke an upbraiding word to Dot on the subject of her disgrace, but he 
knew that the disgrace—bruited, who shall say how? about the country—was 
matter of common talk, and felt it keenly—lost heart in hunting, hardly liked to 
be seen about in the parish, excused himself two Mondays running from attend- 
ing vestry-meetings, grew moody and querulous by his own fireside. A more 
sharply-defined, albeit a greater, misfortune he might have borne up against. 
But to have a niece at one’s hearth who had run away, yet not run away ; whose 
husband was indisputably justified in discarding her, yet whose relations were 
bound, more indisputably still, to uphold her, was so out-of-the-way a calamity, 
so manifest an upsetting of natural law, as to cut the Squire hopelessly adrift 
from his old anchorage. 

“If really there was any place,” he would say, in moments of expansion, to 
Katharine—“ somewhere where she could go, just for a time, till people have left 
off talking, and till your mother gets stronger! I don’t repent one bit of having 
brought her home, poor thing, and I wouldn’t like her to be harshly treated. 
Still, if there was any place!” 

In which persons who have gone astray could quietly disappear, was what 
Mr. Hilliard meant ; not be sermonized, poor souls! or bullied in any way—only 
disappear! If there were some blessed, innocuous process by which the results 
of wrong-doing—disgrace to relations, above all—could be wiped out, and the 
world go on, pleasantly and respectably, as it did before ! 

Not an uncommon kind of wish, even among people of superior intellect 
to Mr. Hilliard’s ! 

CHAPTER LI. 
REHABILITATED. 


No place of earthly redemption was discovered ; no mysterious city of refuge 
to which poor Theodosia’s child could be removed for the remission of her sins. 
But by the time the Spring evenings were lengthening visibly, the chestnut buds 
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glistening in the long avenue at the Dene, an unforeseen relief for poor Theo- 
dosia’s relations began dimly to be shadowed forth. Dora had never thoroughly 
got over the ill effects of her Paris dissipation, the excitement and exposure she 
had gone through upon that fatal night of her elopement. Her strength, at no 
time great, had grown less and Jess, and now that the East winds blew cold, her 
old cough came back, and she began to have a color that owed nothing to art 
upon her cheeks. “I’m ill because I am wearied to death; ill as I was in the 
Autumn at Ashcot,” she would say, whenever Katharine questioned her about 
her state. “Consult Mr. Huntley? Be dosed and blistered to make up a village 
doctor’s Christmas bill. Thank you. You needn’t be afraid, Kate. People who 
are wanted to die, people for whom there is no place, either in earth or in heaven, 
never do die, I have remarked. Steven will have years enough to wait before he 
can bring a second wife home to Ashcot.” 

But still the cough grew hollower, the red, that was not rouge, brighter on 
her cheeks, and at last, just as May set in, and the “ Morning Post” began to 
recount the first gayeties of the season, Dora acknowledged that she did feel ill 
indeed, and might consult a London physician with advantage. Not go up for 
the day merely, have her pulse felt, be told to take care of herself, pay a guinea, 
and come down to Clithero again, but be placed, at least for some weeks, under 
a first class physician’s care. Have one more look, that is to say, at the treasure 
where her heart was; see bonnets, and carriages, and streets, instead of the 
monotonous budding green by which this dull old Dene was bounded ; test, 
practically (what, for aught she knew, was still an open question), whether the 
world meant to “receive” Steven Lawrence’s discarded wife or not ? 

Mrs. Hilliard, when first consulted about the London plan, showed herself, 
for about five minutes, unusually open to reason; considered, indeed, that it 
would be the Squire’s plain duty to pay for doctors and apartments—and you could 
get nice moderate apartments toward Russell Square! When Katharine inad- 
vertently expressed an intention of accompanying the invalid to town, she went 
round in a moment, declaring that the whole proposal was a heartless conspiracy 
against herself. At home it had been bad enough. During the last two months 
had Mrs. Ducie—had any of their old friends done more than leave a formal 
card of inquiry? To be estranged from the whole of one’s county acquaintances 
was across that Mrs. Hilliard was prepared to bear, as she had borne all other 
crosses inflicted by Theodosia’s unhappy child. For her own daughter, an 
unmarried girl, to be seen in London at the side of a woman in Dora’s position, 
was not to be spoken of. “I have done everything that my duty as a Christian 
has bidden me do for Dora Lawrence,” said Mrs. Hilliard, in the tone of a Cor- 
nelia, “but I will not sacrifice the good name of our family any further. Dora 
has committed a disreputable action. Let her bear the penalties of it to 
herself.” 

“ But, then, if she is ill!” pleaded Katharine. “It will be more a matter of 
nursing, I begin to think, than of being seen by the world, if we do go to London. 
Mamma, you who know so well what sickness is, would you let her be ill, with 
only servants to wait upon her, in a London lodging ?” 

“I don’t see why not, Kate. J was ill, with only servants to wait upon me, 
when you and Mr. Hilliard left me to run (and a great mistake it was !) after her 
and her disreputable associates in Paris.” 

“Disreputable again! Oh, mamma, mzrmma, let us drop that word. Sup- 
pose the poor little creature is worse than we think! Suppose she never gets 
better—would she be disreputable, I wonder, when she was in her grave?” 
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“She would be disreputable anywhere,” said Mrs. Hilliard, shutting her eyes, 
“ Don’t force me to repeat these painful truths so often, child.” 

To argue seriously with poor Mrs. Hilliard on any subject, from the flavoring 
of her own calf’s-foot jelly down to the future that might await a human soul 
beyond the grave, was fruitless. So next morning Katharine and the Squire 
went up to London: first to consult with Mrs. Deering, next to find the lodg- 
ings in which Dora was to bear the penalties of her want of character, or, if it 
should so happen, die alone. A good deal to Mr. Hilliard’s astonishment, Mrs. 
Deering’s opinions were in direct opposition to her mother’s. The Squire, like 
many other simple-hearted people, was accustomed to paint character to himself 
in the biackest black, or whitest white. Arabella was a selfish woman of the 
world; had never liked Dora at the best of times; would be sure to go dead 
against her now in her hour of need. And now, in the hour of need, Arabella 
behaved with greater magnanimity than nineteen out of twenty stronger-hearted, 
weaker-minded women would have had moral courage to behave. The stupid, 
skin-deep worldliness that seeks to push unwelcome relationship out of sight 
(miracle as yet unaccomplished) was not Mrs. Deering’s. As long as Dora 
merely vacillated on the brink of destruction in Paris, Mrs. Deering had 
remained quiescent. If Dora, in very fact, had eloped with Clarendon Whyte, 
Mrs. Deering would have bowed her head to the stroke with a decent dignity 
impossible for her friends to cavil at. In the present position—Dora, through 
poor Kate’s Quixotism, rescued with singed wings from the burning—the mani- 
fest wisdom, nay, the duty, of every member of the family was, according to 
Mrs. Deering, to receive Steven Lawrence’s wife as they would wish the world 
to receive her. 

“ What, what is relationship worth if it does not make us stand by each other 
in the dark hour?” she exclaimed, in a tone that made the Squire take out his 
pocket handkerchief and feel how much he had hitherto undervalued the sterling 
qualities of Arabella’s heart. “For Dora to be alone in lodgings, and Katha- 
rine to visit her, as Katharine, dear child, would be sure to do, by stealth, would 
be simply to justify the worst suspicions of others. Steven Lawrence had 
chosen (on barest supposition—his wife and Grizelda Long chancing, on a coun- 
try excursion, to be accompanied by Clarendon Whyte) to quarrel with poor 
Dora. Let Dora’s family show in what light they regard this conduct.” And 
not only was Mrs. Deering opposed to Dora being in lodgings alone—if the poor 
girl was really in such delicate health as to need a physician’s care, why go into 
lodgings at all? The recent death of General Deering’s brother must naturally 
prevent their entering into the world this season. It had been settled some 
weeks back that they were to pay a Spring visit, children and all, to old Miss 
Deering, down in Hampshire. Why should not Dora have the use of the house 
in Hertford Street, Katharine with her, in their absence? ‘Tell mamma, at 
least, that this is my proposal,” Mrs. Deering finished. “Also, that as long as 
conscience tells me I am acting right, I will never be afraid of what the world 
can say of me!” 

“In short, the whole of Arabella’s virtues may be illustrated by one old 
French proverb,” said Dot, when the good offer—accepted on the spot by poor, 
fickle Mrs. Hilliard—was repeated to her. “ Rien ne ressemble mieux a un hon- 
nite homme gu’ un fripon! See in Clithero how the good, honest old priests 
and Levites turn their heads aside when they meet me in the lanes, or coming 
out of church! Arabella, by the Christianity of worldliness, the elastic gospel 
of expediency, throws open her doors and shines forth a Samaritan!” 
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But, though she could not hear of Arabella’s invitation without some of the 
old bi*terness rising on her tongue, Dora did not hesitate for a second about 
taking advantage of it. The long-lost dress cases had, after much misadven- 
ture, found their way from Brest to Clithero; and, in better spirits than she had 
felt since the day of the masquerade, Mrs. Lawrence at once set about repack- 
ing them for her season in London—so she persisted in calling this forlorn cam- 
paign upon which she was about to embark. Who should say she was not going 
to enjoy herself? It was allachance! She might continue too weak to risk 
the fatigue of balls, or she might get stronger, and be out every night of her 
life. Who should say that the world, any more than Arabella, was going to sup- 
port Steven in his eccentricity? At all events, there could be no harm done by 
taking the dresses. It would be amusement to look at them oneself sometimes, 
even if there was no opportunity of letting them Le seen! So, late in the May 
twilight (the peaceful country silence round the house, the peaceful purple over- 
head), Katharine, looking in through a half-opened door, saw the little figure 
busy and singing over her fripperies, stopping ever and awhile, tired even by 
their slight weight, her hand to her side, then on again. Satins, silks, feathers 
—material for a whole season of dissipation ; the newest sacks for the morning, 
the newest redingotes for the afternoon ; toilettes for balls, for theatres, for din- 
ners ; even the blue and silver page-dress stowed away. Poor butterfly soul—as 
if ball-travesty should be needed by her more in this world ! 

They went up to London, and for a few days her spirits continued excellent. 
People might talk as they liked of the superiority of country air. No air so 
good, in reality, as what you get in cities. It stood to reason—all the fires 
must warm it intu a state fit for human beings. Then, no visitors having called, 
and the old Countess de Castro chancing to look the other way when she drove 
past the cousins in the park, she drooped. Who that had been born in Paris 
could feel well in this horrible, smoky, dingy London? Now you could see 
what Steven’s injustice had brought her to! The world, of course, knew of 
their separation, and, of course, took the husband’s part. “As to Madame de 
Casti pn,” cried Dot, her pinched face firing, ‘I would like to know the secrets of 
her youth. Oh, the hypocrisy, the cant, the injustice of these hard old women 
of the world!” 

Next morning, yielding to Katharine’s wish, she for the first time saw a phy- 
sician. He was a man noteworthy throughout Europe; able at mental as at 
bodily diagnosis, and nothing could be apter than his treatment of this poor 
querulous little creature, who, vainly fretting to keep in life’s highway still, was 
already so far upon the narrow path to death! He heard—with admirable as- 
sumption of its being unimportant—the fact that both Dora’s parents had died 
prematurely of decline ; heard attentively, not with too-ominous gravity, her ac- 
counts of herself; listened keenly to the fluttering heart, the uneven breath; 
ordered her to be highly nourished, a great deal in the open air ; made her smile 
at one or two bits of latest London gossip; and when Katharine followed him 
down stairs, and besought him to tell the whole truth, told it. The case was ab- 
solutely without hope. Mrs. Lawrence might possibly live for some time; but 
the hereditary disease was complicated by affection of the heart, and her friends 
ought to know that she might die at anyinstant. Her mind must be kept at rest ; 
this above everything ; and, if it was possible to amuse her without late hours 
and excitement, let her be so amused. Medicine could be of little avail in sucha 
case, but he would call in occasionally and see how the patient was going. Then 
he shook the hand of his white-cheeked questioner holding it for a second with 
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gentle professional pressure, half sympathetic, half acknowledgment of the deli- 
cately-tendered fee, rolled away in his brougham to bear the tidings of life or 
death to other houses ; and Katharine had to go back to the drawing-room and 
command her voice and face as she best might, while poor unconscious Dot 
chattered over the results of the doctor’s visits. 

After all, she was not so very ill. That was plain from his manner. Her 
malady, as she had always maintained, must be on the nerves, or why had he 
ordered her no medicine and constant distraction? “ Doctor Brand must be a 
really clever man, mind you, Kate ; goes, as I have always heard, straight to the 
cause of the complaint. Want of amusement és death to me. Now, the thing 
is, with the Countess de Castro and all the rest of them cutting me, how to be 
amused ?” 

How, indeed? A butterfly soul 2” extremis to be diverted, and all means of 
butterfly diversion shut out; all the associates of brighter butterfly hours turning 
away. Neither Madame de Castro nor any other of their former friends showed 
coldness to Katharine, except incidentally, as Mrs. Lawrence’s companion. 
Katharine Fane, the future Lady Petres, warm-hearted and generous as ever, was 
endeavoring to uphold her cousin in an untenable position—an endeavor, in her 
position, rather worthy of praise than blame. But Mrs. Lawrence—what could 
be done but hold away from this wretched little Mrs. Lawrence? A woman 
who, on excellent authority, had completely lost herself in Paris! (Was not 
Grizelda Long still living, still letter-writing in Le Mans Station or elsewhere ? 
Was not Clarendon Whyte in existence at a wis. distance from Dora’s savage 
of a husband, but not more reticent than his code of honor bade him be as to 
Dora’s reputation?) Had been saved only by poor little Lord Petres rescuing 
her by force from running away with such a man as Clarendon Whyte! Really, 
in these days, a line must be drawn somewhere. Mrs. Lawrence, painful though 
it was to one’s feelings, must be ignored; and the world ignored her. From 
common acquaintances Katharine received invitations—curtly rejected always— 
with no corresponding invitation for Dora. Katharine’s old friends sent her 
notes, hoping, as they were “sorry to hear sickness was in the hous.’ she 
would come and see them quietly any morning she liked to fix. What amusement 
for a small, excommunicated sinner, to whom amusement had been prescribed, 
could be got out of a world in these rigid dispositions ? 

They drove regularly of an afternoon in the park; Dot, pink and white as 
ever, bedecked in the Parisian toilettes, for which only a few short weeks ago /a 
belle Bébé had been celebrated in the Champs Elysées. Alas, how had she fallen 
now! During every drive she was sure to discover some new mortification ; 
some bow pointedly given over her head to Katharine ; some ence friendly face 
turned aside ; every afternoon she was sure to return wearier in body, sicker, 
more despondent in soul. “I wish when doctors order amusement as a medicine 
they would furnish one with a prescription for getting it made up!” she would 
say. “Ah, Kate, Kate, you should have let me go! Perhaps if I had really run 
away, people would have been less hard upon me, for everything in this world 
seems to go by injustice. Oh, will azy one send me an invitation again before I 
die?” 

Some one sent her an invitation before she died! With the first days of June 
Lord Petres came back to London, bringing with him George Gordon; and 
George Gordon, who had “never loved” Dora Lawrence in her palmy days of 
Parisian celebrity, now, in her time of broken health and fallen repute, became 
at once—was it not his office to succor the wounded ?—her friend. Lord Petres, 
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alone, was too self-occupied to take positive bodily exertion for any one. But 
Lord Petres had it in his power to do as much toward the rehabilitation of a fail- 
ing character as any man in London, and, with George Gordon and Katharine 
for coadjutors, as much interest as he possessed was not likely to be allowed to 
slumber. Madame de Castro and a score of other old friends now passed Dora 
daily without bowing. No matter. The Duchess of St. Alwyns, the austerest, 
most exclusive, most Catholic woman in England, a woman with the blue blood 
of royalty in her veins, was about to give a morning concert. And to this con- 
cert, so George Gordon and Katharine Fane decided, in secret conclave, Dora 
Lawrence, through Lord Petres’ influence, should be asked. 

No need, in the fast-closing story of a yeoman’s life, to record the strategies, 
the feints and counter-feints by which the entrance to an exclusive London draw- 
ing-room can be forced. Enough that it was forced; that Dora, ignorant of the 
hard-fought battle that had been waged for her, did, at the eleventh hour, receive 
a card of invitation to the Duchess of St. Alwyns’ concert, and herself then and 
there (as though repute, like nobility, could be conveyed by letters patent!) 
rehabilitated. The Countess de Castro, a foreign countess ; Lady Dacres, the 
widow of a baronet. Who were these, and what mattered their verdicts now ? 
She got up, unmindful of her weakness, and jumped about the room in an ecstacy. 
She rushed up stairs to look over her dresses ; then, finding nothing fresh enough 
for the occasion, nothing but what, even if unworn, had lost its primeval bloom 
by travelling—away to Bruton Street and the milliner. “I want a toilette for 
the day after to-morrow, for the Duchess of St. Alwyns’ morning concert,” said 
Dot, growing taller as she spoke that word “ Duchess.” Poor Dot, reduced to 
rehearsing her triumphs before a milliner’s assistants! ‘Let me see the newest, 
not fashion, but the newest prophecy of fashion, from Paris ! ” 

Neither that day nor the next would she drive in the park. “When I show 
myself in public next,” she said, “it will be as the friend of the Duchess of St. 
Alwyns. I am sorry you are not included, Kate!” In her eagerness to serve 
Dora, Katharine had forgotten to have her own name included in the invitation. 
“ But another time I’ll take care to have you asked. The Duchess must have 
heard of me from some one in Paris ; most likely from some one who saw me at 
that very ball which, in prejudiced eyes, was the crown of my wrong-doing, and 
asks me, I suppose, in my little way, as a celebrity.” 

She could scarcely eat or sleep with excitement till the moment arrived when 
the name of Steven Lawrence’s wife was announced in her Grace of St. Alwyns’ 
reception rooms—the blissful moment heralding in three mortal hours of heat, of 
classical music, of neglect—George Gordon’s the only face she knew, the only 
voice that spoke to her; but from which Dot issued forth with triumphant step, 
with radiant face (heat, fatigue, neglect forgotten), the Duchess of St. Alwyns’ 
friend ! 

She drove home like one in a dream, in rapture approaching like what she 
had felt when she walked with the Squire in her first long dress and cream- 
colored gloves in Paris ; ran up stairs, unheeding of her beating heart and short- 
ened breath, and threw herself into Katharine’s arms. “The Countess de Castro 
not there, nor the Dacres ; only the very first people in London, and—and poor 
George Gordon ; how in the world could he have got an invitation? And the 
Duchess was charming, and the Duke, too. I shall be asked to all their parties ! 
Oh, Katharine, what a new world I see before me!” 

Nothing would content her but driving, that same afternoon, in the park. 
Tired? What had there been to tire her? Doctcr Brand said she must take 
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advantage of every sunny day, and to-day was perfect midsummer! So, rather 
than thwart her, Katharine got herself ready, and, in another half-hour—Dot, 
over-dressed, flushed, with the lustre of excitement in her eyes—they were driving 
along, at snail’s pace, in the line of carriages that thronged the entrance to Hyde 
Park. 

“Look cold, my Countess de Castro! Bow over me as you like, my Lady 
Dacres! Sadducees, whited sepulchres that you are! | Wait till to-morrow’s 
‘Morning Post!’ Oh, Kate, dear, how I enjoy driving along and looking at 
them in their ignorance! Oh, how warm the sun is—how well I feel! Itseems 
to me that I’ve a hundred years of life before me, at least.” 

When they had proceeded further—were no longer driving at snail’s pace 
among the crowd—her mood changed. “ However warm the sun is here, you 
always feel a chill under its warmth,” she cried. “I feel it at this moment, 
Kate””—with sudden earnestness this—“ whatever becomes of me, I hope I 
shan’t be buried in England. I don’t believe in ghosts ; still, it’s well to guard 
against every possibility, and my ghost, if I had one, would never lie quiet, I 
know, in this damp, cold ground.” 

Katharine turned away her face. “A ghost in brocaded silk and Parisian 
bonnet! What has put such nonsense into your head, Dot?” 

“Who knows? Where do all our thoughts, good or foolish, wise or wicked, 
come from! But I don’t mean it for nonsense, I can tell you. I’ve thought it 
often before, and now I may as well say it out: Don’t, if you can help it, let me 
be buried in England, above all, in Clithero.” 

Katharine tried to speak, but the words died on her lips. 

“There is the expense, I know, but you have been so generous to me all 
along I don’t think you would mind that; and then there’s nearly the whole of 
my thousand pounds still left. Would it cost very much, I wonder, to take one 
over—/ike that—to Pére la Chaise? The side facing Paris is my favorite. I 
can see it now, green and sunny as it was when Delphine and Alfred took me 
with them that Sunday, and we had our dinner on the grass. I shan’t be wanted 
at home. There’ll be no more place for me in Clithero dead than there has been 
living. Uncle Frank—poor, good Uncle Frank !—would be horribly embarrassed 
at having to open the family vault for me, and I don’t choose to lie among the 
Lawrences—the wives, and mothers, and grandmothers who have led ‘honest 
lives’ in Ashcot. The odor of so much sanctity would stifle me in my coffin. 
I'd like to lie where the work-girls from Paris could come and laugh and chatter 
with their sweethearts overhead on Sundays. I’d like—I was never sentimental 
before—but I’d like the Paris sun to shine over my grave. I’d like, of a Sum- 
mer’s night, that same sound of Paris—if ’twas only the striking of the distant 
clocks—should reach me where I lay. They need put up no grand stone—just a 
low slab, with ‘ Dora’ (not Lawrence) on it, to keep me from being disturbed.” 


It was late when they got back to Hertford Street, and Dot declared herself 
too weary to go up-stairs and undress. She would just have some tea, and rest, 
as she was, in the drawing-room. “I’m tired—tired to death!” she said, going 
up before the same glass in which she had contemplated herself on the evening 
of Steven’s first arrival. “ But, without vanity, I may say I never remember 
myself looking better. What was all that nonsense I talked awhile since about 
ghosts and churchyards? Katharine ””—she turned from the glass and seated 
herself beside the window, the sunset slanting in upon her small figure, the rose- 
brocaded dress, the white lace bonnet, the sunken, hectic face—“ there’s some- 
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thing—I am tired—I shall be better when they bring the tea—something I want 
to ask you. The Cowpers are going to have a fancy ball on the twenty-first. I 
heard so to-day, and I know Lord Petres can get me an invitation. Do you 
think, if I go, I may wear the same dress I wore in Paris? It had a great suc- 
cess; not an artist there but was charmed with it; the—the blue—and sil- 
ver ”— 

Her head fell back heavily; and Katharine in a moment was at her side. 
They carried her to her bed; the physician was summoned ; a telegraphic mes- 
sage sent to Clithero; and, when the young June morning broke, when the swal- 
lows were twittering on the roofs, Dot lay still and at peace. 

No more dread of luke-warm friends ; no more need of noble patronage. A 
rehabilitation had been wrought which even Lady Dacres, even the Countess de 
Castro, must accept as final ! 








WRECK. 


“* By the laws of the Rhodians, divers were allowed a share of the wreck in proportion to the depth to 
which they had gone in search of it.’’ 


O many fathoms deep my sweet ship lies 
S No ripple marks the place: the gulls’ white wings 
Pause not; the boatman idly sleeps or sings 
Floating above ; and smile to smile, with skies 
That bend and shine, the sunny waiter vies. 
Too heavy freight and of too costly things 
My sweet ship bore: no tempest’s mutterings 
Warned me; but in clear noon, before my eyes, 
She sudden faltered, rocked, and with each sail 
Full set, went down. 

Oh! heart in divers’ mail 
Wrap thee. Breathe not, till standing on her deck, 
Thou hast confronted all thy loss and wreck, 
Poor coward heart! Thou darest not plunge ? 
For thee 

There lie no other pearls in any sea! 





THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


NATIVE WINES AND NATIVE GAME. 


N ATIVE wines are thought by many to be inferior to the European wines ; 
i but this is a mistake. American wines have a different flavor, and are a 
little more acerb, on account of being grown ina virgin soil. Otherwise, they are 
just as good as foreign wines, for the table as well as for cooking purposes. It is 
probable they are thought inferior, for the reason that so few are familiar with 
the real flavor of foreign wines, as there are ten manufacturers of bogus wines 
to one seller of the real juice of the grape. The bogus manufacturers imitate 
everything except the body of the wine; they have the same bottles, labels, 
corks, baskets, casks, boxes, bills, and even counterfeit the names of manufac- 
turers. They imitate the flavor—not perfectly, but pretty well—by means of oil 
of vitriol and other chemicals. It is certainly necessary to know wine, in order 
to be able to judge which is which. Fortunately, there is the means of detect- 
ing manufactured wines, in their body and flavor, which have not yet been imi- 
tated perfectly. 

Bogus wines are sold to native Americans almost entirely. Foreign-born 
people detect them with comparative ease. This must be due to the fact that 
Americans have had their palates seared by bad liquors and the constant use of 
catsups, bottled sauces, and strong spices, until they cannot detect the difference, 
by tasting, between what has a natural and agreeable flavor and what has been 
flavored chemically. Some even prefer the bogus flavor to the natural, as it is 
more pungent and decided. Americans are also addicted to the bad habit of 
pouring whatever they drink down their throats, instead of first tasting and then 
sipping the drink. The better the liquor, the more slowly it must be sipped, in 
order to enjoy its delicate flavor. The Creator has not given us our sense of 
taste without a purpose. 

I will try to enable my readers to tell real from bogus wine, by tasting: Take 
a little of it in your mouth, move it about for two or three seconds, and spit it 
out, or even swallow it. If it is real wine, it may taste rather sour, or acerb, on 
the tongue and palate, but the flavor is agreeable and lasting, and no pungent 
taste can be detected. If swallowed, the same signs are experienced in the 
throat; and if a glass has been drunk, instead of burning the stomach, it will be 
felt warming it, but only after a while. (It is understood that no wine should be 
taken on an empty stomach.) If it is bogus wine, instead of tasting sour or 
acerb, it tastes rather sweet and biting; as for the flavor, it is hardly tasted while 
the wine is in the mouth, and it is all gone as soon as the wine is spit out or 
swallowed. When swallowed, and immediately after, the throat and stomach 
have the sensation of burning ; and it is that very burning sensation, created by 
the chemicals used in its manufacture, that is mistaken by many for the real 
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body or strength of genuine wine. It does not warm the stomach like the real 
liquor, but excites it, and the nervous system also. 

Physicians have observed that the effect of genuine and manufactured wines is 
very different on persons indulging in them too freely. Real wine makes them 
at first lively, and they experience a desire to sing, dance, talk, and laugh; then 
sleep soundly for a long time, wake up, feeling very thirsty, and having a slight 
headache, which soon disappears, and is followed by hunger. Bogus wine makes 
persons cross, quarrelsome; and, after having slept off its fumes, they have 
stomach-ache, headache, and find their nervous system so much out of order 
that they shake for two or three days, and have no appetite. 

Another bad habit in which native Americans indulge, is that of drinking 
liquor, and immediately after it a glass of cold water. I have inquired concern- 
ing the origin of this habit, and have received the following explanation: 1. It 
comes from the Puritans, who, after having taken liquor for one cause or another, 
washed the sin down with pure water. 2. That liquor, being too strong and 
burning, water is necessary to alleviate the smarting produced by it. 3. The 
liquors that are retailed are so bad and so burning that they set the throat and 
stomach on fire, and, therefore, some water is necessary to extinguish the flame. 
No matter how much water is taken after it, the bad effect is produced and 
cannot be effaced ; the sin is committed, and the mouth, palate, throat, and stom- 
ach suffer accordingly. If it is necessary to take liquor at all, for one cause or 
another, dilute it with water or something else before taking it. 

Red, still wines, and sparkling wines of any color, are more easily imitated than 
white, still wines. To ascertain if the color of red wine is natural or artificial, 
fill a plate with pure, cold water; dip a piece of bread in the wine, and, when 
well saturated with it, put it in the middle of the plate of water ; if artificially col- 
ored, the water becomes immediately of a violet-red color; if it be natural, the 
water becomes colored only after fifteen, or even twenty minutes, and is of an 
opal color. 

Pure native wines can be had in Cincinnati at the following prices: Catawha, 
still, $12 a dozen; sparkling, from $22 to $30. Delaware, still, $18; sparkling, 
$35. Virginia Seedling, still, $24; sparkling, from $45 up. The Catawba is 
the most in use, being cheaper. The Virginia Seedling is a superior wine, but 
has not yet been cultivated to a great extent. The Catawba grape-vine is very 
productive. «It is very extensively cultivated around Cincinnati and on Kelly 
Island. There are several other kinds of wine made in different parts of the 
country, as well as in California; but I do not know them well enough yet to 
speak of them. 

Eschew bad liquors as you do poison, and, beside_avoiding sickness and 
disease, you will be rewarded by being enabled to enjoy the flavor and healthful 
effects of the good things that mother earth produces so profusely. 

There is still another abuse of the good things of nature, in which Americans 
indulge, which disturbs my soul. In this land of invention and progress, it is 
more than a pity to see so much ignorance displayed and carelessness practised 
in transporting game to market. It is more than wrong to spoil or destroy such 
a good article of food. Game gets heated, and then musty, very fast, when 
packed closely. Still, it is packed closely, in barrels or boxes, and then sent to 
a market several hundred miles away. 

If it happens that, while on the way, the weather be exceedingly cold, little 
of it, in the middle of the barrel or box, will get musty; but a change in the 
atmosphere (and changes are sudden and frequent) will spoil the whole. Could 
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not game dealers have it transported in baskets, with a little straw or something 
else between the layers, so as to allow a good ventilation? It is done by some; 
why is it not done by all? They would certainly receive the blessings of all who 
appreciate good food, if they adopted the practice. 

Hunters are also very careless about game; they merely kill it, and then 
send it away. Every animal or bird ought to be drawn as soon as killed, and 
drawn carefully, in order not to break the gall-bladder. A very great improve- 
ment would be, to put a few leaves or stalks of the following plants inside of the 
animal or bird, as soon as drawn: bay or sauce-laurel, thyme, sage or mint. 
Animals must be left in their skins and birds in their feathers. Some soz-disant 
amateurs may not agree with me about drawing game as soon as killed ; and I am 
aware that some persons even cook their game without drawing it at all. Every 
one to his taste. 

PIERRE BLOT. 
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AM not a private secretary to a senator any more, now. I held the berth 
] two months in security and in great cheerfulness of spirit, but my bread 
began to return from over the waters, then—that is to say, my works came back 
and revealed themselves. I judged it best to resign. The way of it was this. 
My employer sent for me one morning tolerably early, and, as soon as I had 
finished inserting some conundrums clandestinely into his last great speech upon 
finance, I entered the presence. There was something portentous in his appear- 
ance. His cravat was untied, his hair was in a state of disorder, and his coun- 
tenance bore about it the signs of a suppressed storm. He held a package of 
letters in his tense grasp, and I knew that the dreaded Pacific mail was in. He 
said: 

“T thought you were worthy of confidence.” 

I said: “ Yes, sir.” 

He said: “I gave you a letter from certain of my constituents in the State of 
Nevada, asking the establishment of a post office at Baldwin’s Ranch, and told 
you to answer it, as ingeniously as you could, with arguments which should per- 
suade them that there was no real necessity for an office at that place.” 

I felt easier. “Oh, if that is all, sir, I dd do that.” 

“Yes, you did. I will read your answer, for your own humiliation : 

““* WASHINGTON, Nov. 24, 1867. 
“* Messrs. Smith, Fones, and others. 

“ «GENTLEMEN: What the mischief do you suppose you want with a post office at Bald- 
win’s Ranch? It would not do you any good. If any letters came there, you couldn’t 
read them, you know ; and, besides, such letters as ought to pass through, with money in 
them, for other localities, would not be likely to get through, you must perceive at once ; 
and that would make trouble for us all. No, don’t bother about a post office in your 
camp. I have your best interests at heart, and feel that it would only be an ornamental 
folly. What you want is a nice jail, you know—a nice, substantial jail and a free school. 
These will be a lasting benefit to you. These will make you really contented and happy. 


I will move in the matter at once. Very truly, etc., 
“*MARK TWAIN, 


“*For James W. Nye, U. S. Senator.’ 
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“That is the way you answered that letter. Those people say they will hang 
me, if I ever enter that district again; and I am perfectly satisfied they w//, 
too.” 

“Well, sir, I did not know I was doing any harm. I only wanted to convince 
them.” 

“Ah. Well, you dd convince them, I make no manner of doubt. Now, here 
is another specimen. I gave you a petition from certain gentlemen of Nevada, 
praying that I would get a bill through Congress incorporating the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the State of Nevada. I told you to say, in reply, that the 
creation of such a law came more properly within the province of the State 
Legislature ; and to endeavor to show them that, in the present feebleness of 
the religious element in that new commonwealth, the expediency of incorporating 
the church was questionable. What did you write? 

“* WASHINGTON, Nov. 24, 1867. 
“*Rev. Fohn Halifax and others. 

“*GENTLEMEN : You will have to go to the State Legislature about that little specula- 
tion of yours—Congress don’t know anything about religion. But don’t you hurry to go 
there, either ; because this thing you propose to do out in that new country isn’t expe- 
dient—in fact, it is simply ridiculous. Your religious people there are too feeble, in intel- 
lect, in morality, in piety—in everything, pretty much. You had better drop this—you 
can’t make it work. You can’t issue stock on an incorporation like that—or if you could, 
it would only keep you in trouble all the time. The other denominations would abuse it, 
and “bear” it, and “sell it short,” and break it down. They would do with it just as they 
would with one of your silver mines out there—they would try to make all the world believe 
it was “wildcat.” You ought not to do anything that is calculated to bring a sacred thing 
into disrepute. You ought to be ashamed of yourselves—that is what 7 think about it. 
You close your petition with the words: “And we will ever pray.” I think you had 
better—you need to do it. Very truly, etc., 

“*MARK TWAIN, 
“*For James W. Nye, U. S. Senator.’ 


“ That luminous epistle finishes me with the religious element among my 
constituents. But that my political murder might be made sure, some evil 
instinct prompted me to hand you this memorial from the grave company of 
elders composing the Board of Aldermen of the city of San Francisco, to try 
your hand upon—a memorial praying that the city’s right to the water-lots upon 
the city front might be established by law of Congress. I told you this was a 
dangerous matter to move in. I told you to write a non-committal letter to the 
Aldermen—an ambiguous letter—a letter that should avoid, as far as possible, 
all real consideration and discussion of the water-lot question. If there is any 
feeling left in you—any shame—surely this letter you wrote, in obedience to that 
order, ought to evoke it, when its words fall upon your ears : 

““ WASHINGTON, Nov. 27, 1867. 
“* The Hon. Board of Aldermen, ete. 

“*GENTLEMEN : George Washington, the revered Father of his Country, is dead. His 
long and brilliant career is closed, alas! forever. He was greatly respected in this sec- 
tion of the country, and his untimely decease cast a gloom over the whole community. 
He died on the 14th day of December, 1799. He passed peacefully away from the scene 
of his honors and his great achievements, the most lamented hero and the best beloved 
that ever earth hath yielded unto Death. At such a time as this, you speak of water-lots !— 
what a lot was his! 

“* What is fame? Fame is an accident. Sir Isaac Newton discovered an apple falling 
to the ground—a trivial discovery, truly, and one which a million men had made before 
him—but his parents were influential, and so they tortured that little circumstance into 
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something wonderful, and, lo! the simple world took up the shout, and, in almost the 
twinkling of an eye, that man was famous. Treasure these thoughts. 
“* Poesy, sweet poesy, who shall estimate what the world owes to thee ! 
“ Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow— 
And everywhere that Mary went, the lamb was sure to go. 


“ Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water ; 
Jack fel! down and broke his crown, 

And Gill came tumbling after. 
For simplicity, elegance of diction, and freedom from immoral tendencies, I regard those 
two poems in the light of gems. They are suited to all grades of intelligence, to every 
sphere of life—to the field, to the nursery, to the guild, Especially should no Board of 
Aldermen be without them. 

“Venerable fossils! write again. Nothing improves one so much as friendly correspond- 
ence. Write again—and if there is anything in this memorial of yours that refers to any- 
thing in particular, do not be backward about explaining it. We shall always be happy to 
hear you chirp, Very truly, etc., 

“MARK TWAIN, 
“*For James W. Nye, U. S. Senator.’ 


“That is an atrocious, a ruinous epistle! Distraction!” 

“Well, sir, I am really sorry if there is anything wrong about it—but—but— 
it appears to me to dodge the water-lot question.” 

“ Dodge the mischief! Oh!—but never mind. As long as destruction must 
come now, let it be complete. Let it be complete—let this last of your per- 
formances, which I am about to read, make a finality of it. I ama ruined man. 
I had my misgivings when I gave you the letter from Humboldt, asking that the 
post route from Indian Gulch to Shakespeare Gap and intermediate points, be 


changed partly to the old Mormon trail. But I told you it was a delicate ques- 
tion, and warned you to deal with it deftly—to answer it dubiously, and leave 
them a little in the dark. And your fatal imbecility impelled you to make ¢hzs 
disastrous reply. I should think you would stop your ears, if you are not dead 
to all shame: 


“* WASHINGTON, Nov. 30, 1867. 
“*Messrs. Perkins, Wagner, et al. 

“*GENTLEMEN : It isa delicate question about this Indian trail, but, handled with proper 
deftness and dubiousness, I doubt not we shall succeed in some measure or otherwise, 
because the place where the route leaves the Lasseu Meadows, over beyond where those 
two Shawnee chiefs, Dilapidated-Vengeance and Biter-of-the-Clouds, were scalped last 
winter, this being the favorite direction to some, but others preferring something else in 
consequence of things, the Mormon trail leaving Mosby’s at three in the morning, and 
passing through Jawbone Flat to Blucher, and then down by Jug-Handle, the road passing 
to the right of it, and naturally leaving it on the right, too, and Dawson’s on the left of 
the trail where it passes to the left of said Dawson’s, and onward thence to Tomahawk, 
thus making the route cheaper, easier of access to all who can get at it, and compassing 
all the desirable objects so considered by others, and, therefore, conferring the most good 
upon the greatest number, and, consequently, I am encouraged to hope we shall. How- 
ever, I shall be ready, and happy, to afford you still further information upon the subject, 
from time to time, as you may desire it and the Post Office Department be enabled to fur- 


nish it to me. Very truly, etc., 
“*MarRK TWAIN, 


“*¥For James W. Nye, U. S. Senator.’ 
“There—now, what do you think of that ?” 
“Well, I don’t know, sir. It—well, it appears to me—to be dubious enough.” 
“Du—leave the house! I am a ruined man. Those Humboldt savages 
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never will forgive me for tangling their brains up with this inhuman letter. I 
have lost the respect of the Methodist Church, the Board of Aldermen e 

“Well, I havn’t anything to say about that, because I may have missed it a 
little in their cases, but I was too many for the Baldwin’s Ranch people, 
General !” 

“Leave the house! Leave it forever and forever, too!” 

I regarded that as a sort of covert intimation that my services could be dis- 
pensed with, and so I resigned. I never will be a private secretary to a senator 
again. You can’t please that kind of people. They don’t know anything. 


They can’t appreciate a party’s efforts. 
MARK TWAIN. 








THE O. P. RIOTS OF 1809. 


\ \ J E all remember how, a few years ago, the managers of the City theatres 

raised the prices of admission to their houses. The people took the 
change very good naturedly, for in this age we are sensible enough to believe 
that theatrical managers, like all other people, have a right to charge what they 
please for their wares, inasmuch as we are guaranteed the privilege of taking 
what they offer us at their price, or leaving it alone. But it was not so in for- 
mer days in London. The Londoners of the last century were indefatigable 
play-goers, and the play-house was to them almost a necessity. There the gen- 
eral public obtained almost their only literary repast. The town damned or 
made actors and plays. It had not the slightest modesty in expressing its likes 
and dislikes, and as, in consequence of the scanty and expensive means of com- 
munication between London and the rest of the kingdom, managers were com- 
pelled to rely entirely upon the town for support, its opinions were eagerly 
watched for, and its demands carefully attended to. Furthermore, managers 
knew, from dire experience, that if the sentiments of the audience were not pro- 
pitiated, the latter would delicately show their disapproval by smashing the 
benches, looking-glasses, and other paraphernalia within reach. The terrible 
riot at Drury Lane, when Garrick attempted to introduce the “ Chinese Festival,” 
against the will of the people, had shown to proprietors of theatres what they 
had to expect from an angry and excited pit. Notwithstanding all this, in 1809 
the managers of the new Covent Garden Theatre determined to raise the prices 
of admission to their house. Then began what are known as the “old price,” 
or “QO. P. Riots of 1809.” 

On the rgth of September, 1808, the old Covent Garden Theatre was burned, 
and one year later—on the 18th of September, 1809—the new house was opened. 
This building was extremely large—too large, in fact, to permit the whole au- 
dience to hear the words of the players, and the necessary expenses were so 
heavy that the managers resolved to raise the prices of admission, so as to en- 
able them to cover their outlay. The pit was raised from three shillings and 
sixpence to four shillings, the boxes from six shillings to seven shillings. The 
pit, and those of the audience who were accustomed to occupy the boxes, re- 
solved to resist this innovation ; they were speedily joined by the gallery public, 
who were offended, it seems, by the fact that by a faulty construction of their 
part of the house, the sitters in the gallery could see but a small part of the 
stage. 
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The plays for the opening night were “Macbeth” and the “Quaker,” the 
Kembles and Mrs. Siddons being in the cast. The audience, which filled the 
house, sat with their hats on, their backs being turned to the stage, or stood 
upon the seats. When the performance commenced, the autlience, with one ac- 
cord, shouted, hissed, and sang; not a word of the play could be heard. The 
people were especially bitter against the Kembles, who were at that time, as 
everybody knew, receiving very large salaries. The people objected to having 
the prices of admission raised, in order that these players might be paid their 
exorbitant wages. The uproar increased so rapidly that the soldiers, who were 
in the house, attempted to arrest the disturbers in the upper gallery, but the 
active rioters let themselves down to the lower gallery, and continued the dis- 
turbance. 

For sixty-seven nights this riot continued. It would require too much space 
to detail all the actions of the rioters, for on each succeeding evening they in- 
troduced new methods of annoying the managers. The audience seemed to 
consider the engagement of Catalini and other foreign singers as another insult 
to them, and they loudly protested that they would have no foreign screech-owls 
to sing to them. They hung the boxes with banners and placards, bearing in- 
scriptions ; introduced watchmen’s rattles, post horns, and artillery whistles, to 
increase the discord, and made speeches against the Kembles. The speakers 
were arrested, and the Riot Acts were read by the magistrates on the stage; 
but, as most of the leaders were acquitted, the Riot Acts had as much effect as 
paper bullets usually have. The managers then distributed orders, and thus in- 
troduced their friends into the house. The partisans of the managers and the 
rioters at once came into collision, so that the house bore a stronger resemblance 
to a collection of prize-fighters than it did to a theatrical audience. John Kem- 
ble tried to speak to the people, but, favorite as he was, he was hissed and 
hooted at. The papers, especially the “ Times,” took up the cause of the riot- 
ers, and, thus aided, they were encouraged to act still more outrageously. 

At length, on the sixth night of the riot, Kemble announced that the engage- 
ment of Catalini had been cancelled, and that the theatre would be closed until 
the accounts of the proprietors had been examined by competent gentlemen. 
The papers which favored the rioters kept up the excitement of the people by 
insidiously suggesting that the proprietors ought to have allowed their accounts 
to be examined by a committee of the audience. At length, the report of the 
examiners appeared ; the people eagerly listened to it, but found that, far from 
favoring their demands, it announced that the proprietors would be compelled 
to lose money, if they opened the theatre at the old prices. 

The house was re-opened in October, with the “ Beggars’ Opera,” a favorite 
piece in those days, on the bill, but the combat was waged more bitterly than 
before. The managers had hired Jewish boxers, and had obtained officers from 
Bow Street to assist them. For a time these forces overcame the people; but 
very soon the latter, in their turn, overthrew the pugilists, and celebrated their 
victory most uproariously. Gentlemen and nobles took, some the part of the 
managers, others the part of the rioters, and fought vigorously in the pit; the 
actors attempted to play their parts, but they might as well have tried to play 
to the angry waves—not a word of the play could be heard, and the audience 
paid no attention to the players, except to laugh and jeer at them whenever any 
little accident happened on the stage. Sometimes,-for a night or two, the au- 
dience would be scant, and the house almost quiet, but just as the managers were 
congratulating themselves upon their victory, the rioters would return, and start 
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the tumult again with tenfold fury. Some one introduced a dance, which was 
called the “O. P. War Dance.” It started slowly, gradually increased in rapid- 
ity, and ended in the most fearful and tumultuous disorder. On the fiftieth night 
the rioters celebrated their jubilee. The war dance was danced most vigorously 
—the screeching, howling, and other noises which filled the building, were fear- 
ful ; ladies and gentlemen wore badges with “O. P.” upon them, and were 
cheered to the echo; the officers, attempting to arrest the rioters, were resisted ; 
the hired pugilists were beaten, and the few of the rioters who were arrested had 
their clothes torn from their backs in the struggle to prevent the arrest. 

For sixteen nights longer the riot continued ; but on the seventeenth night 
after the jubilee, quiet was restored, and the rioters announced that satisfactory 
terms had been made between them and the managers. The settlement was 
made in this wise—several of the leaders had been acquitted by the magistrates, 
and a large number of the rioters had assembled at a banquet to celebrate the 
acquittal ; Mr. Kemble went to the banquet and propose” terms to the leaders, 
which were accepted. The agreement allowed the managers to maintain the 
new price of admission to the boxes, but compelled them to return to the old 
price for the pit. The half-price, however, for the reduction of which the rioters 
had mainly contended, remained at two shillings. Thus ended the famous “O. 
P. Riots of 1809,” both sides claiming a victory, though neither had obtained one. 

We can hardly conceive the possibility of such a riot occurring in our day; 
yet it is not such a very long time ago that we had our opera-house riot, which, 
though of a briefer duration than the “ O. P. Riots,” was much more dangerous ; 
for the rioters of 1809, though noisy, injured nothing. Audiences now-a-days, 
however, have a quieter way of evincing to a manager their displeasure—they 
leave him alone in his glory. 

A. BROMLEY. 








AN ECCENTRIC ARTIST. 

T was my good fortune, not many years ago, to pass several months in the 
] ancient and picturesque city of Brussels. In the course of my residence 
there, I discovered many objects of interest not described in the guide-books, 
and wholly unknown to transient tourists. Among these objects, I shall always 
remember most vividly the studio of M. Wiertz. 

Wiertz was “painter to the king and court of Belgium.” Notwithstanding 
this distinction, his reputation was somewhat local, and not at all commensurate 
with the enlarged and original character of his genius. This may be sufficiently 
explained, perhaps, by the fact that few, if any, of his chef-d’a@uvres were ever 
exhibited beyond their immediate place of creation ; and he is chiefly known and 
appreciated by curious travellers, inquiring art-students, and the cultivated 
inhabitants of the city. His works afford a striking illustration of how great 
powers of invention and mastery of technical language may be perverted to 
strange uses by a morbid, undisciplined imagination. Nearly all his productions 
are pervaded with a sort of crazy sublimity—a kind of riotous excellence. After 
a visit to his studio, angl a careful survey of the pictures there on exhibition, I 
could readily credit the many odd stories as to his peculiar mental derangement. 
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He claimed the title of “The Modern Rubens,” and, to be personally in keep- 
ing with his assumed character, he dressed in the costume of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Hewore the wavy moustache and goatee ; the broad hat and black plume ; 
the mantle peculiar to the Netherlands of that period; slashed sleeves, silken 
hose, and silver-buckled pumps. In short, he appeared on the streets like a 
reduced copy of the bronze statue of Rubens, in front of the cathedral at 
Antwerp. 

The studio of Wiertz, situated on the brow of a treeless hill in one of the 
faubourgs of Brussels, seems, at a distance, to be a beautiful chateau in ruins. 
Upon a nearer view, the counterfeited castle betrays its modern construction ; 
and it is quite a shock to romantic anticipations to discover the very palpable 
fact that this pseudo magnificent pile is an ingenious fraud, well calculated to 
impose upon all enthusiastic lovers of the venerable and the picturesque. The 
comparatively new towers have crumbled,*through the agency of applied force, 
and the pillars have been tumbled down, not by hostile elements, but by express 
command of the owner. In fine, the 7wim was “made to order.” 

The interior of this novel building is a sky-lighted studio and exhibition- 
room of extraordinary dimensions—the largest gallery, devoted to the display of 
one artist’s creations, in all Europe. The pictures are numerous, many of them 
of colossal size and treatment, and arranged with special care as to position and to 
the effects of graduated light, produced by an ingenious combination of screens 
and draperies. Trickery in art is a very reprehensible quality, and I do not 
defend it in the works of M. Wiertz; but there is, besides, so much in his paint- 
ings of real excellence, that I choose rather to admire and discriminate than con- 
demn. Witness, for instance, “ The Great Day of His Wrath,” the largest 
picture on canvas in the world. It is handled with superior technical skill, the 
figures are powerfully drawn and disposed, the expressions carefully studied, and 
the whole composition consistent and impressive. I wish, however, in this 
article, merely to convey an idea of the vagaries of a wonderful mind, and, with 
this view, shall not attempt to consider M. Wiertz’s claims as an artist. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of all his pictures are three—entitled 
“Thoughts of a Head after Death ;” the first, second, and third moments. The 
written notes underneath convey the singular information that the artist was 
enabled to-realize all the sensations necessary for the conception of so difficult a 
subject through the aid of mesmerism ; having been placed in a mesmeric state 
with a criminal just before his execution. The first scene presents a view of the 
guillotine, surrounded by eager, yet horror-struck spectators. The individuality 
of features, and the varied expressions of the lookers-on, are portrayed with the 
profound touch of a master. The victim is lying under the knife—the edge has 
just entered his neck; crawling over his naked body are furry spiders, stinging 
scorpions, and huge insects of the most grotesque and hideous description. 
The flesh is pierced in numberless places with gleaming daggers ; his hair is 
turned into writhing serpents, hissing blue vapor; and the fiery eyes sparkle in 
their sockets. In the second scene, the head has been severed from its trunk, 
and is falling into the basket of sawdust below, leaving a trail of phosphorescent 
flame ; the daggers are red hot, and the tormenting insects more numerous, and, 
if possible, more monstrous than before. The eyes are shooting forth like forked 
lightning. The third and last “moment” defies description. It is a mixture of 
vague forms and vivid color enveloped in bituminous smoke and great depths 
of darkness. In the upper portion of the picture is seen a dim white figure—the 
soul of the executed ascending into Paradise ! 
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At one end of the great room is a curious arrangement of screens, partitions 
and draperies, contrived in such a manner as to give to the pictures the most 
startling effects. This is, of course, pure trickery and deception, and mot “high 
art.” You peep around the edge of a folded screen, upon which is written con- 
spicuously, “ Positively No Admittance,” and then start suddenly back when 
you discover that your movement was observed by a partially draped female, 
standing in a half open closet door, who is also peeping. The door and the 
figure are painted with such strength of light and shade that in the darkened 
corner, at the first glance, you are absolutely deceived. Next, you look through 
an oval aperture, over which is written, “ Likenesses Taken Instantaneously ; ” 
and, sure enough, there, in front of you, is a perfect fac-simile of yourself, 
clothed in the garb of an ancient jailor, humpbacked and slender-kneed, opening 
a prison door. After the first sensation of surprise, this phenomenon is explained 
by the discovery that the jailor has no face of his own, but, in its stead, a mirror, 
which reflects the spectator’s. On the wall near by is a drawing of a gross 
and ugly toad. Inserted in the wall, over it, is a narrow sheet of metal pierced 
with two holes. Looking through these holes, the toad is foreshortened into the 
bust of a beautiful woman. A door is painted on one of the screens. You peer 
through the keyhole and behold a sleeping Venus. A notice informs you that 
the key hangs overhead. It is a painted key—just out of reach, and yet, it is 
said, numbers have been disappointed in their attempts to seize it. The most 
elaborate, and at the same time the most horrible of this whole group of scenic 
efforts, is the view of the interior of a burial vault. The large picture is dark- 
ened with drapery, and viewing it through a crevice in the screen, it seems a 
frightful reality. A partly-decomposed corpse has started into life, and is spring- 
ing from its half open coffin. The flesh has decayed around the eyes and it 
glares at you with an expression of mingled ferocity and terror difficult to forget. 
I never cared to see this picture more than once. 

In some of the grandest of the historical and classical compositions of this 
artist he cannot forego his desire to astonish you, and he generally succeeds. 
In a large picture of the Crucifixion, entitled “The Lighthouse of Golgotha,” a 
painted ray of light shooting from behind a dark cloud in the upper part of the 
canvas, is carried out on the frame and thence on the wa//, producing a most 
illusive effect. In the colossal painting of “ The Fight over the Dead Body of 
Patroclus,” a soldier’s head has been lopped off in the contest, and is painted 
close to the lower edge of the canvas. Its shadow is painted on the frame, 
which makes it appear to be falling out of the picture on the studio floor. A 
work of remarkable power and gigantic dimensions is “ The Casting Out of the 
Rebellious Angels.” In the midst of the fighting angels is seen the apple of 
Eden, with a wake of sulphurous light, falling toward the earth. 

There are many other pictures which are free from all offensive or eccentric 
features, and they are brilliant examples of legitimate art. One of these is an 
incantation scene. A young maiden has been bewitched by an old hag of most 
forbidding aspect, and is being taught the black art of flying up the chimney on 
a broomstick. The coloring, especially the flesh-tint, is remindful of Rubens’ 
best works. “The Men of the Future Viewing the Things of the Past,” is in 
the artist’s happiest style. It is a group of three male figures, of more than 
human proportions, holding in their great hands and examining a collection of 
tiny pieces of artillery, fortresses, ships, sceptres and crowns. The faces express 
curiosity, contempt and wonder. The picture of an angel breaking a cannon, as 
if it were a toy, named “ The Last Cannon,” is technically a masterpiece. All 
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the creations of M. Wiertz are remarkable for rich, truthful and harmonious 
color, but his latest works appear to indicate that he despaired of achieving the 
highest success in that direction, and are painted simply in black and white. 

Wiertz, it seems, had indulged slightly in literature. I saw a printed pam- 
phlet in his studio, with the title, “ Mysttre du Diable, par M. Wiertz.” <A con- 
stant visitor to his studio and a great admirer of this artist was Louis Blanc, the 
illustrious French patriot and exile. 

M. Wiertz died about a year ago. D. E. C. 








THE “CAMORRA” OF NAPLES. 


HE name of Naples has for many years been synonymous with all that 
T was evil. Mendicity and crime had attained here to proportions which 
exceeded the aggregate villainy of half a dozen other Italian towns. Overt, 
fearless, defiant, all dominant, these causes had earned for the Neapolitans a 
*sinister reputation, which, as a people, they never merited. Aside from an un- 
governable rapacity, and a propensity for imposing upon the ignorance and good 
nature of strangers, which all possess in common, the inhabitants of Naples are 
essentially as little predisposed to criminal acts, perhaps, as those of any other 
large city. On the contrary, no people in the world, probably, ever suffered 
with such patient endurance the tyranny of organized crime as themselves. The 
existence, until within a few years, in their midst, of a secret society, which, 
unlike the “ Vehme” of Germany, had for its object the spoliation of the weak, 
and the appropriation by violence of the results of honest toil, wherever acces- 
sible, not only paralyzed the very energies of the people, but sapped the founda- 
tion of their integrity, and infused in them a spirit of retaliation and reprisal, 
which has outlived the cause. This society was known as the “Camorra” of 
Naples, and it seems simply incredible that an organization, which aimed so 
successfully at the industry of a whole city; thrusting its thousand hands into 
the pockets of king and peasant alike, in total disregard of the requirements of 
law and order; scrupling not even at bloodshed, when its purpose demanded it ; 
guilty, in short, of every enormity in the whole gamut of crime, should so long 
have been permitted to exist, unassailed and triumphant. 

Of the origin of this society little is known save through tradition. The 
Neapolitans affirm that the order was of Spanish inception, and introduced 
by them into Naples during their domination of the Two Sicilies ; an impu- 
tation which would seem to be verified in part by an allusion made by Cer- 
vantes in his Confaditto to the existence of Camorristes in Spain. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that the Camorra was an institution in Naples, as firmly estab- 
lished, as intolerant, as inexorable, and as profoundly feared, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, as it was within the present decade. Such wonderful vitality was 
attributable, doubtless, to thorough organization; a discipline that was never 
relaxed, and the maintenance of secrecy through the enforcement of terrible 
penalties. Its chiefs, who were hereditary, and held despotic sway over their 
followers, were always bold, bad men, for whom the law possessed no terrors. 
It had its degrees of nobility, its bourgeoise and its more humble auxiliaries. It 
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possessed its own code of Jaws, the exactions and requirements of which none 
attempted to evade; its courts, its lawyers, judges, priests and executioners ; 
thus combining a community within itself. It had also a thorough system of 
apprenticeship in every department of villainy; its asylums, where patriarchs, 
grown gray and decrepit in the service, lived at the common expense; and, 
finally, a bank, in which all were compelled to deposit the half of their illicit 
gains ; the proceeds constituting a fund for the support of the widows and 
orphans of deceased members, for the interment of their dead, the relief of the 
sick, and the release of those who should chance to be taken prisoners in “ /Za- 
grante delicto.” 

The society was divided into two great sections, respectively called the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, and that of Internal Affairs, with a species of 
abnormal minister at the head of each, from whom emanated all the details of 
action. Each of these divisions in turn had a thousand ramifications subsidiary 
to the great object of plunder. The railroads, steamers, diligences, hotels, etc., 
came within the province of the first, and its agents, with whomsfailure, next to 
treachery, was an offence not easily atoned for in the eyes of the Camorra, were 
eminently qualified for this duty. Possessed of suavity, and a veneering of 
refinement which the superficial failed to penetrate ; well educated, speaking 
with fluency several languages ; of an irreproachable exterior and a pleasing 
address, they seldom failed to accomplish their purpose. Many an unwary 
traveller, arriving for the first time at Naples, has been first surprised, and then 
delighted, with the civility of the well-dressed gentleman, who first stepped upon 
his foot in the confusion of the crowd, and then asked ten thousand pardons, in 
a manner so affable and gracious as to disarm him of whatever suspicion the act 
might have awakened under other circumstances. “i/onsieur etait Francais, sans 
doute. Ah, pardon his wretched want of penetration. An Englishman? Yes, 
and he adored the English; they were his brothers ; his life had been saved by 
an Englishman, and his heart was full of gratitude; and ah! if he coudd be of 
some, of the slightest service, his cup of happiness would run over. The trunk, 
the very heavy trunk, his servant would be miserable could he not carry it. His 
eara moment. The porters with numbers on their hats—trust ’em not—rogues, 
all of ’em. His card—he lived at the Hotel de l’Europe; remarkable hotel, 
where all spoke English. Would he accept his carriage—the servant would fol- 
low with the trunk.” The politeness of the obsequious stranger seldom proved 
ineffectual. The carriage (a hired ca/éche) was invariably ordered, and the con- 
fiding traveller taken irresistibly to the hotel, whither his trunk never followed. 
And thus, in the capacity of cicerones, appealing now by a rare doxhomie to the 
good nature of the stranger, again to the cupidity of those who would seize the 
opportunity of obtaining a service gratuitously, the nefarious work was carried 
cn. A watch dexterously seized under cover of a jest, pockets rifled with con- 
summate art, and a sudden disappearance. “ Voéla tout.” 

Smuggling was another important division of this department. Acting in 
collusion with Custom House officers, who were proverbially careful to avoid the 
ill-will of the Camorra, a number of vessels were employed in this service, 
much to the prejudice of the national exchequer. At an early hour of each day, 
also, a number of Camorristes could have been seen, at the Villa Nazionale, 
levying a tax upon every cabman who passed. Evasion of the demand, however 
onerous it might be, was out of the question, so great was the terror inspired by 
the society. Nor were the market people more fortunate in this respect. This 
was a specialty of the Camorra, and remarkably illustrative of its power. All 
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the peasants within a circuit of many miles were known to its agents, and “ dis- 
grézia” to him who did not stop at a simple sign, upon any highway leading to 
the city. Again, upon the Campo di Marte, where the country people exposed 
their fruits, their butter, eggs, etc., for sale, the Camorriste was always most 
assiduous. Threading boldly the labyrinth of booths and stalls, through the 
long rows of tawny mules and market wagons that choked up the square ; chat- 
ting familiarly with the women ; exchanging jests with the men for sour looks 
and surly rejoinders; cool, self-possessed, the very incarnation of successful 
bravado and impudence, they never failed, amid all the turmoil and confusion, to 
collect from each the inevitable tribute. 

The department of internal affairs required much more circumspection and 
finesse upon the part of its auxiliaries ; for the Neapolitans, long habituated to a 
course of imposition, had learned, with some slight degree of success, to evade 
the requirements of the Camorra, without actually incurring its displeasure. By 
a rare subtlety, and through a thousand clever artifices, they identified them- 
selves with every domestic and social event that promised pecuniary advantage. 
Ubiquitous, familiar with every phase of fashionable life, their influence was 
everywhere perceptible. In juries suddenly won over to an unworthy cause; in 
the award of government contracts ; in the rise and fall of stocks ; in the removal 
of corporate officers unfriendly to the society; even in such private matters as 
marriages, legacies, bequests, etc., this wonderful influence was all-pervading 
and powerful. Upon the accession of an heir to his estate, a written demand, 
bearing the device of the society, and made in their name, for a stated proportion 
of the inheritance, never failed to be presented. As the alternative was quick, 
inevitable death, simple refusal to obey the behest was madness, and acquies- 
cence in the demand, unless evaded through almost preternatural cunning or 
flight, necessarily followed. Obnoxious matrimonial alliances, predetermined 
upon and arranged by the Camorra, have repeatedly been pushed to the very 
verge of consummation, for purposes of plunder—a heavy ransom alone cancel- 
ling the obligation. An intimate knowledge of family affairs was essential to 
success in this department; accordingly, the best educated among them were 
assigned this duty, who, obtaining access to the first society of the city, secured, 
through the confidences of their victims, the necessary information. Masters of 
the art of dissimulation, versed in all the accomplishments of high life, true 
artists, in every sense of the word, none were so eminently qualified for the 
service. The privileges and. emoluments of such were very great, and but few 
attained to such preferment with the Camorra; by far the greater nnmber enact- 
ing the part of ordinary thieves, pickpockets, and gamblers. The cafés and 
billiard saloons were favorite resorts of the latter class; where, well-dressed, 
affable, lavish in expenditure, they found many ready victims. The novice who 
so far forgot his discretion as to yield to their blandishments, was, indeed, to be 
pitied. To “figuer” a game of cards was simply a pastime with them, and to 
pay in false coin, when the tables, by any chance, were turned in the encounter 
with skill, was equally a matter of course ; to lose was impossible. 

Another department was devoted to counterfeiting ; and the quantity of brass 
and pewter in circulation at different periods in Naples was a sufficient evidence 
of their proficiency in the art. Still another branch was the manufacture of false 
keys, and, to such perfection was this carried, that it was said the Camorra 
possessed a key to every house in the city, thus rendering them accessible at 
any time to the predatory incursions of its members. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing in connection with this institution, was 
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the relations existing between it and the Lazzaroni, who for a long time were 
accredited with independence, so far as the gains of their miserable calling were 
concerned, Popular credulity in the ability of such a mass of human corruption 
to think and act for itself, has only lately been overthrown, and the fact estab- 
lished, that this detestable order, festering amid all the sunshine and gaiety of 
Neapolitan life, was but an humble auxiliary of the Camorra; its members 
regularly paid, its place of operations designated, and its interests zealously pro- 
tected. That these loathsome creatures, in every stage of disease and deformity— 
blind, deaf, lame, and paralyzed—this blear-eyed, ghastly race, creeping, like 
rats, out of filthy cellars, choking the gutters as with a living pestilence ; these 
grizzly men, decrepit and monstrous, coming up from the slums and the low- 
lying places, like a noisome exhalation ; these naked children, pinched and wan 
with exposure and disease ; these gaunt women, scarce screening the lingering 
vestige of decency ’neath miserable rags, with the grime of years covering 
visages where beauty might have been enthroned; that these wretched, God- 
abandoned people should have been associated with the aspiring, the accom- 
plished Camorra, seems strange; but when the number of its members, some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, is taken into consideration, the revenue derived 
from such a wholesale beggary must necessarily have been considerable. 

That, in view of such a vast number of the hopelessly degraded among the 
accessions to the Camorra, the secret of its organization, and the details of its 
operations, should so long remain undivulged, seems incredible; but caution, 
with them, was a law which they ever kept inviolable, and Camorristes arrested 
and brought before the civic tribunal, there passed through the terrible ordeal 
of torture, triumphant and unyielding to the last. In fact, so clearly established 


seemed the folly of penetrating the mystery in this manner, and of permanently 
affecting the power of the society, that its acts at last seemed to become defen- 
sible by a certain prescriptive right, always conceded to the strong. Personal 
safety, perhaps, was another strong motive with the Neapolitans for pursuing 
such a course, as any insult offered to or injury inflicted upon a member of the 


order was registered among the “ Debts of the Society ;” and, alas for the un- 


happy creditors, a bullet or dagger was sure in time to cancel the obligation. 

To Victor Emanuel is due the overthrow of this monstrous iniquity. Through 
the vigorous measures initiated, I believe, by General Marmora, at the instance 
of the King, the most notorious of the leaders were apprehended and thrown 
into prison. The remainder, by becoming the partisans of the exiled Fran- 
cis II., and leaguing themselves with the reactionists and disaffected clergy, 
particularly the monks of Santo Pasquale, a low order of the faubourgs, for a 
time made a successful show of resistance. But the downfall of the leaders 
caused a havoc in their ranks which precipitated the final catastrophe ; disclos- 
ure followed disclosure, and, in a short period, five or six thousand were lodged 
in prison or banished the kingdom. With the crushing out of this organiza- 
tion came the extirpation of the Lazzaroni. An order driving them from the 
city, or exacting a change of life, was rigidly enforced, and now, from Pozzuoli to 
Portici, not one of these miserable creatures is to be seen, and Naples, purified, 
redeemed, free from jesuitical persecution and the terrors of the Camorra, has, 
for once in its history, a legitimate claim upon the good opinion and respect of 


the world. 
G. W. APPLETON. 





DRIFT-WOOD. 


ANNUAL HOUSE-SWAPPING. 

CouLp some Don Cleofas, perched on 
Grace Church steeple, peer through the 
roofs of the “ rented houses ” of New York, 
the last night in April, surely he would 
tale that city for the camp of a nomadic 
tribe, ready to pack up their traps, like the 
Arabs, and silently steal away. He would 
also argue the same of Brooklyn and Jersey 
City, New York’s wing bed-chambers ; of 
Harlem, its back stoop ; of the whole clus- 
ter of feudal cities that surround it and do it 
obeisance. I say nothing of those whom un- 
toward fate has doomed to vegetate in board- 
ing-houses ; but the grand army of renters, 
at least, May-day eve always finds sleeping 
on their arms: at dawn they break camp, 
and “move” in heavy marching order. 

Are these tenants to be forever shifted 
and shuffled in an annual fresh deal of 
houses, without ever adayof grace? There 
are 300 other days in the year not yet pre- 
empted; and surely it were worth while to 
escape the May ist jam—if only the crime 
of moving out of your house could be cth- 
erwise expiated than by having somebody 
else simultaneously move in, and if the fur- 
ther crime of moving into another house 
could be visited with some lighter penalty 
than having somebody else simultaneously 
move out. In the good old low-price times, 
there were fewer one-year terms, and hence 
less of this May migration, with its ten 
thousand people casting their shells, like 
lobsters, at the season appointed. 

For landlords (whose banner ever bears 
the word “ Excelsior”) conspiring to put 
up rents is easy, with so many tenants un- 
housed at once, like the array of dishes dis- 
covered by concerted action of the waiters 
ata hotel. Wanting roofs to their heads, 
these misérables surrender at disoretion. 
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House-hiring, again, in place of being a 
sensible, deliberate affair, marked by cool 
judgment, like the pricing of a hat or a leg 
of mutton, becomes a rash, hot-headed, dis- 
orderly, disgraceful scramble ; because each 
citizen, fired with the thought that ten thou- 
sand others are searching for houses betwixt 
the first of March and first of May, seizes 
anything, however extortionate, lest he get 
nothing but the street. One hour’s delay 
in house-hunting is fatal—most houses are 
won or lost ia an hour; and thereafter the 
sad words from the servant-maid fall like 
lead on the crest-fallen applicant—* Too 
late, too late, ye cannot enter now.” 
Carmen, draymen, porters, take advan- 
tage of the May-day rush in their profes- 
sional services. ‘Take advantage?” The 
words do injustice to an industrious class, 
whose modesty is proverbial. Surplus of 
orders forces them to multiply their prices ; 
indeed, the law does it for the m—wise laws ! 
whith first rivet a bad custom into a neces- 
sity, and then make the necessity worse. 
Piumbers (now nobody, I hope, will call 
plumbers extortionate), carpenters, joiners, 
masons, painters, glaziers, paperers, carpet- 
beaters, know their rights long before and 
after May-day, and knowing, dare maintain. 
If “three removes be as bad as a fire” (a 
proposition which, I take it, cannot be safely 
denied), easy arithmetic shows how a large 
part of our fellow-citizens have, since 1860, 
during this short-lease era, been already 
burnt out twice. But what is a fire (with 
your furniture policy right), compared to 
the hurry and worry, and leakage and break- 
age, and smash and crash, and general jam 
of removing on May-day? Your worldly 
goods and your successor’s meet in two 
streams, most probably on the stairways— 
there is an instant interlacing, dovetailing, 
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scraping, then a tight lock, like that of 
spring logs in a Maine river ; half a dozen 
wretched Atlases, sudatory sons of Erin, 
flatten out in dull despair under the super- 
incumbent mass of blocked-up bureaux. .. . 
Relieved from collision with your successor, 
you encounter your predecessor ; and what 
escapes Scylla wrecks on Charybdis. 

By such devices of law and custom we 
have contrived to turn the merry-making 
festival of our ancestry, redolent of gar- 
lands, and historic with hilarity, into the 
greatest bore of the four seasons. May- 
day moving is a custom honored in the 
breach—but a man does that at his peril. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CANVASSES. 

New Hampshire is the home of old- 
fashioned electioneering. No extra ballot is 
harvested there except by hard work—her 
rugged patriots scorn mercurial shiftings. 
With parties less nicely balanced, politics 
would be as tame as in Massachusetts, 
where the contest is between Republican 
and Scattering; but the near match of 
strength gives zest to every battle—to 
change a man’s vote in New Hampshire 
requires only less than a special interposi- 
tion of Providence. 

Each campaign is desperate. Merciless 
provost guards watch the rear. If the 
serried ranks rarely receive a deserter, 
they rarely suffer from straggling. No 
powder is wasted in “scattering ” fire : and, 
as soon as a field is lost or won, victor and 
vanquished prepare for another. They are 
already busily figuring on the next election, 
up in New Hampshire. 

Republicans! ye men of genuine worth, 

The day approaches when ye must stand forth 
Jn all your majesty, in all your might, 

To exercise your just, inherent right. 

* * . * * - - * 


When there, be firm! Let no insidious brood 
Seduce you from the path of rectitude, 
But let us vote, united one and all, 
For Bartlett, Hooper, Morrill, Dinsmoor, Hall. 
So warbled a New Hampshire bard of the 
olden time, before Republican had changed 
its meaning, as Whig and Tory have since 
the day of Charles II. Such ancestry beget 
‘orthy offspring. Suffrage clearly means 
rething to the man who, if absent else- 
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where on the globe, hurries home lest the 
State be “lost” by one vote. 

Leverrier weighed the universe in his 
scales, drew the path of an unseen planet, 
and left the mere work of turning a lens 
upon it to any good eyes. Ericsson, when 
he has fashioned a new ship or engine in 
his brain, and dispatched working models 
to a hundred mechanics, dismisses the mat- 
ter from his mind. He does not go to see 
the parts fitted, the war-ship launched, the 
engine at work—other people may do the 
hurrahing, but he has forecast the success 
at his own desk. What the Monitor, what 
Neptune’s orbit were, is a New Hampshire 
election—a calculated product. Every nose 
in the State is counted beforehand. The 
issue is not problematical. No more chance 
goes to the result than went to the earth’s 
making. That foolish proverb, “ No telling 
who is Governor till after election,” never 
was written of New Hampshire. Com- 
pare these tables, reflecting that the first 
and second are the published calculations 
of the Democratic and Republican State 
Committees before the late election, and the 
third the vote actually polled : 

Dem. Repub. 
Canvass. Canvass. 

33,209 38,437 39,778 
36,183 35,203 37,260 
Doubtful- - - - 2,506 2,891 30 

Total - - - 71,898 76,531 77,068 

(The “30” were scattering votes—3o in a 
poll of 77,068, that is, 1 shot in 2,569 
thrown away). Now, in these “ canvasses ” 
both Committees divided the “doubtful ” be- 
tween the two parties. Hence we have 
the true tables, as follows : 

Dem. 

Canvass. 
Republican - - - 34,462 39,778 
Democratic - - - 37,436 37,260 
Scattering - 30 
Total - - 77,068 

Many days, therefore, before election, the 
Republicans knew, within 4 votes out of 
77,000, their actual numbers, and the Dem- 
ocrats theirs within 176 votes. Now, profes- 
sional honor among New Hampshire poli- 
ticians forbids their varying by a unit the 
gross of the reported canvass of their 
own party; hence, in taking the liber- 
ties sometimes necessary to encourage the 


Actual 
Vote. 
Republican - - - 
Democratic - - 


Actual 
Vote. 


Repub. 
Canvass. 
39,882 
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faithful, these must be taken only with the 
figures attributed to the enemy, where one 
may be pardoned for a blunder. 

What, therefore, in fine, need a man do, 
to know beforehand how any New Hamp- 
shire election is going? Obviously, he 
must take as accurate the published esti- 
mate of each State Chairman, of his own 
party strength (rejecting both the partisan 
estimates of “the enemy’s ” strength); then, 
putting the two together, he gets the result 
long before a vote is thrown. This is sure- 
ly one of the facts that newspapers call 
“curious and important ”—curious to the 
philosopher, important to the betting man. 
To prove it, suppose we call the table 
which I suggest the “eclectic estimate ;” 
make one up from the figures just given; 
set it beside the actual vote, and they will 
be almost identical : 


Eclectic Estimate. Actual Vote. 


Republican- - - 39,882 39,778 
Democratic- - - 37,260 
Scattering - - - 30 


Total - - - 77,068 


And that is the way they canvass and vote 
in New Hampshire. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 

THESE claims will not be put to the ar- 
bitrament of the sword. Thanks to mutual 
forbearance, each disputed dollar will not 
cost a thousand and the blood of a hero. 

The “ Alabama” Claims rest on the fact 
that, as far as we are concerned, the vessel 
was an English ship, preying on American 
commerce ; and no mid-ocean conjuror’s 
trick of Semmes ever divested her, by a 
“Presto! change!” of her British nation- 
ality. An English dockyard was the base of 
a hostile foray against the United States. 
That is the offence—a ground of war, or of a 
suit for damages. England protests that she 
was sorry for the “ Alabama’s ” escape, that 
her officials were unsuspicious, and the For- 
eign Enlistment Act a sieve ; ego, she is not 
responsible for the cruiser’s ravages. Amer- 
ica may confidently rely that any arbiter 
would find this plea as unsatisfactory as do 
her ship-owners and underwriters. The 
laxity of British law, and the aches of Brit- 
ish officers nowise disprove or excuse that 
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a piratical ship was built, rigged, armed, 
manned and equipped in English waters, 
sailed from an English port, and forthwith 
leaped upon friendly commerce. England 
herself could have, and should have, pur- 
sued ‘and punished the “ Alabama.” To do 
so was even more her business than ours, 

Mr. Seward, for some unexplained reason 
(certainly not because his case was weak 
without it), has imported into his plea an- 
other subject, which bids fair to raise the 
“Alabama” controversy to the rank of 
Schleswig-Holstein knots. This other sub- 
ject is the general bad and disreputable 
conduct of Great Britain in 1861, regarding 
the Southern Confederacy. Hence it comes 
to pass that we are no longer discussing the 
“ Alabama” Claims, but that Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Seward, and Congress and Parlia- 
ment, and the press of both countries, 
swinging free from the specific dispute, are 
ranging into the broad field of what is 
loosely called “ England’s hasty recognition 
of the South as a belligerent.” 

Now, I cannot see how the vindication 
of the “ Alabama” Claims necessarily de- 
pends on proof of Great Britain’s diploma- 
tic sins in 1861, because even if the South 
had been not only a belligerent but a sov- 
ereign power from the very fail of Sumter, 
England would have been precisely as re- 
sponsible for the “ Alabama” as she is to- 
day. If we had then been waging war 
against “rance, and the “ Alabama” had 
escaped from Liverpool just as she did, 
England would have been equally answer- 
able for her depredations. The justice of 
these claims can hardly depend, therefore, 
on the solution of the question whether the 
South was or was not a belligerent at the 
time Great Britain accepted it as such. A 
fortiori, whether it were right or wrong for 
the Queen to issue her May proclamation 
(which was one of neutrality) at the time 
she did, the piratical character of the “ Ala- 
bama” remains the same. But, as I said, 
the matter of national feeling has usurped 
a place in an essentially legal discussion. 

Of what general grievance, regarding the 
recognition of the South, does America 
complain? That is the question English- 
men are asking—and they assert that they 
get no intelligible answer. This perplexity 
equally affects those who admit and those 
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who deny the validity of the “ Alabama” 
Claims. ‘“ Nobody,” says Lord Stanley, 
“contends that at no time the South ac- 
quired belligerent rights ; if not, why deny 
the right of Great Britain to recognize them 
at the time she did?” Were our real com- 
plaint that in May, 1861, England mistook 
a little force for a large one, and so recog- 
nized prematurely a belligerent where there 
was as yet none, Lord Stanley’s question 
would be pertinent. In the controversy as 
ordinarily conducted, this zs treated as the 
complaint. England at once asserts her 
capacity to judge for herself, claims that she 
did the best she could, and requests that 
her action be not made the subject of 
criticism before an arbiter. America re- 
iterates the pettiness of the Confederate 
force at the epoch of the Queen’s proclam- 


ation. The debate becomes interminable. 


I doubt whether this roundabout argu- 
ment sets forth our vea/ grievance. That 
grievance seems to me to be that Great 
Britain recognized the Southern States, in 
the first instance, on their political declara- 
tions, and independently of any military 
force they may actually have had in the 
field, to be sovereign powers, capable of 
making war, by land and sea, and of appear- 
ing before the world as nations. In recog- 
nizing a capacity of these States to erect 
themselves into a nation, entitled to be re- 
ceived as such by the world, the British Gov- 
ernment thereby, to the extent of its power, 
recognized as valid the doctrine of seces- 
sion. This grievance our Government does 
not always define, nor the English diplo- 
matists discuss ; but some Americans felt it 
strongly in May of 1861. 

The Queen’s proclamation, dated 13th 
May, 1861, opens with these memorable 
words : 

“Whereas, We are happily at peace with all Sov- 
ereigns, Powers and States; and 

“Whereas, Hostilities have unhappily commenced 
between the Government of the United States of 
America and certain States styling themselves the 
Confederate States of America.” 

The “general grievance,” then, seems to 
me to be, not what the House of Commons’ 
logic of both our friends and opponents 
presupposes, that England prematurely 
recognized a belligerent, but that she ever 
recognized this belligerent; not that she 
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mistook the strength of the insurgent force 
within the United States, but that she pro- 
nounced certain States capable of making 
war in general. 

To such a complaint, it will be observed, 
Lord Stanley’s inquiry is no response. 
The essence of our grievance is that the 
Queen’s Proclamation found and recognized 
a political war-making power at the South, 
which not only did ot exist there at the 
time, but which ever existed there, during 
the four years’ war which followed. Indeed, 
had the people of the Union ever imagined 
that certain States of the Union were capa- 
pable, as sovereign nations, of carrying on 
hostilities against the rest, possibly they 
might never have waged war at all. To 
admit such sovereign capabilities was to 
admit the doctrine of secession—the very 
political heresy which the military power of 


the country was called in to suppress. 
When Englishmen, therefore, from Lord 
Stanley to Goldwin Smith, argue that “ no- 
body contends that at no time the South 
acquired belligerent rights,” so much we 
may admit; responding, however, that 
America contends, and by much blood and 
treasure has proved, that at no time did 
certain States acquire belligerent rights— 
that is to say, that at no time did those 
powers whom England recognized become 
belligerents at all. 

Possibly some keen eye, like that of 
“ Historicus,” may detect a passage in Mr. 
Seward’s voluminous writings which reads 
like a recagnition of the war-making powers 
of the States, and hence of the right of 
secession; but such slips (they can be 
nothing else) the Secretary is to account for 
individually. Any confusion on his part, in 
word or thought, could not compromise the 
notorious opinion or sentiment of the people. 

Let us turn from the words to the “me of 
the Queen’s proclamation. I do not see 
that it is necessary to protest strongly 
against the time, 7 ztse/f, of its issue. Mr. 
Bemis, in his unrivalled and masterly pres- 
entations of this subject, has shown, by 
facts and figures, that the Southern Con- 
federacy was recognized by the British Gov- 
ernment before it received any authentic in- 
formation of the insurgent force in the 
field. What inference shall we draw? One 
possible inference is that Great Britain 
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therein proceeded with “indecorous” and 
“unfriendly” haste. “ Unfriendly haste,” 
indeed! No terms would be strong enough 
to affix upon partisanship so precipitate 
and shameless, were it true, as is so im- 
plied, that England based her action on a 
belligerent force she anticipated, rather than 
on the head the insurrection had already 
made. But it seems to me the pivotal fact 
is, that the reason why the British Govern- 
ment so promptly recognized the existence 
of the war was, that it contemplated the 
Southern States as independent, and as ca- 
pable of making war. Accordingly, that 
government asked for no official proof that 
a single soldier had been put into the field 
by any Southern State. The logic of its 
state papers now is obviously influenced by 
new ideas regarding the nature and longev- 
ity of the American Union. But, ‘Hex, the 


first spontaneous phrase—nor a phrase of 
malice, perhaps, as is often represented, but 
a natural phrase—that came to the pen of 
the British Foreign Minister was, “the late 
Union.” 

Why not “the 'ate Union?” 


Great 
Britain had officially taken cognizance, not 
merely of the South as a belligerent, but 
of the Southern States as belligerents. It 
cared nothing, therefore, for the military 
power that might already be at Charleston 
and Pensacola, but only required proof of 
the political declarations made at Mont- 
gomery and Richmond. The Northern 
States had become one nation, the Southern 
another ; as for the Union, it was “the late 
Union.” If this be the view that the British 
Foreign Office took of the civil strife in 
America, its prompt “recognition” of the 
Confederacy, otherwise inexplicable, except 
on motives which I submit we are not jus- 
tified in presuming, wears no mystery. All 
the authenticated news from America it 
asked, as premises for action, it had, name- 
ly, news of the political acts of secession 
and confederation, and Jefferson Davis’s 
declaration of war. 

It was, therefore, I think, less the time 
than the terms of the Queen’s proclamation, 
and of Lord Russell’s dispatches, and of 
all the British diplomacy of that epoch, that 
made us in America indignant ; and the of- 
fence of Great Britain, in our eyes, was that 
she accepted the Southern or secessionist 
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view of the political effect of a State Legis- 
lature’s passing an act of secession, as a 
basis for her official action, rather than the 
national or governmental view of the same 
act, which latter, if she thought proper to 
commit herself to either, she ought certainly 
to have adopted. But, so long as we dwell 
merely on the presumed precipitancy of the 
British Government in “ recognizing a bel- 
ligerent at the South,” so long the question 
will be treated as one between British saga- 
city and American prejudice. “ Blinded by 
passion,” Great Britain will say, “you 
imagined that to be a ninety days’ riot, 
which we, from our distance and perfect 
impartiality, saw at the outset was war. 
History proves us to have been right and 
you ‘wrong ; accordingly, even if our diplo- 
matic action seem premature, events have 
so justified it that we decline to be called 
to account for a few days or hours of pre- 
science, in a juncture when we judged that, 
alike for our subjects and yours, promptness 
and prescience were necessary.” 

What the response of Great Britain would 
be to a charge of recognizing the political 
doctrine of secession, is, of course, a matter 
of conjecture ; though it ought to be, in can- 
dor, an admission of the fact, with some 
historic plea in justification. But, except to 
satisfy this Parliamentary inquiry regarding 
“America’s grievance,” neither charge nor 
answer is called for now, and especially not 
in the “Alabama” Claims, since obviously a 
general grievance is ground of war, but not 
of a suit for damages. 


BOOKS, BRAINS, AND BREAD. 

THE American Notes which (at $2,000 
a reading) Mr. Dickens has just finished 
collecting, and the copyright project in- 
troduced into Congress, have furnished 
texts for a newspaper debate on the pecunia- 
ry phase of authorship—how much this busi- 
ness of book-making ought to be made to 
pay. Authors get well treated, in the main, 
in this discussion ; the “Independent ” even 
goes to the length of wishing writing were 
as well paid as pork-packing. A few un- 
contaminated Americans resent that this 
particular author (the author of “ David 
Copperfield”), being at best a Britisher, 
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should coin a fortune here—but grudge 
nothing to the guild in general. One edi- 
tor, however, spokesman of a popular sen- 
timent, protests that “‘a Milton or Schiller 
or Shakespeare never wrote poetry for 
money,” and that their works could not be 
produced “to order” with “no better in- 
spiration than greenbacks.” 

What shame is there in writing “to or- 
der,”—in making a book for money? Such 
high-toned scorn for toilers after a liveli- 
hood is more lofty than reasonable. Though 
poets claim to browse on Parnassus and 
drink of Helicon, their earthy bodies cry 
for beef and beer ; ’tis their chameleon fan- 
cies only that eat ambrosia and pull at the 
Pierian Spring. For ages a theory has pre- 
vailed that authors, somehow, feed on the 
unsubstantial victual of the public’s good 
opinion. As the school verses go: 

—fregit subsellia versu 
Esurit intactam Paridi, nisi vendat Agaven, 
In Dryden’s words, while the hearers 
—broke the benches with their loud applause, 

His Muse had starved, had not a piece unread 

And by a player bought, supplied her bread. 

These are unromantic times, wherein lit- 
erary fame is not taken by the butcher and 
baker, who figure among the gentle readers 
of an author, in liquidation of their bills for 
hot rolls and mutton. The fault clearly lies 
at their door. Could those little accounts 
be settled on the basis of literary fame, I 
am sure no writer would ever write “to 
order.” Alas! patronizing praise has now 
no commercial value, and the note of ap- 
plause is not negotiable. It is only some 
well-paid poet who gets “on the heights,” 
and can say “ha! ha!” tothe whole world, 
that may smile with pity or contempt on 
hirelings below. 

When an international copyright is pro- 
posed, those who fear that a thirst for money 
may madden the souls of young poets, hasten 
to speak of “ Paradise Lost” and “ Venice 
Preserved ;” of Milton’s five pounds rather 
than of Sir Walter’s quarter million ; of the 
stress of Otway and Savage rather than the 
income of Dickens, the copyrights of Victor 
Hugo, the lofty prices of the Laureate. 
They marvel when Dickens pockets $2,000 
for an hour’s recitation, and contrast him 
with the Reverend Jehoiakim Boanerges, 
who thumps the pulpit cushion at five dol- 
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lars the sermon. They clamor when Ten- 
nyson writes “Sea Dreams” or “ The Vic- 
tim,” at ten guineas a line. Indeed, one 
who only views literature by the yard, who 
weighs books like bricks in avoirdupois, is 
naturally startled by these ten guineas— 
“wrote quick as a wink!” he says, winking 
—just as a superb patron of the arts stares 
aghast sometimes at a thousand dollars for 
six square inches from the easel of Meis- 
sonier. I like as well to hear of a mon- 
strous retainer for Dumas as for Mr. J. T. 
Brady, and wish Dickens’s income were 
counted in the seventh place of figures, like 
Mr. Stewart's. 

What is that vast, mysterious ‘ compen- 
sation” which should console men of genius 
for earning less by brainwork than comes 
of peddling sugar-plums? If it refer to the 
seed-grain hid in a popularity which brings 
forth thirty, sixty or a hundred-fold—that 
begs the question. Ifit be reputation itself— 
applause, respect, professional distinction— 
this is no substitute for the wages of labor. 
Fame comes to other craftsmen in the ratio 
of genius or skill, to banker, doctor, lawyer, 
tailor, and money comes too. Does it dis- 
honor tiem to work for money, or cramp 
their powers? Does the counsellor plead 
badly because you cross his palm with a 
fee? These are questions for such as in- 
dignantly ask if Congress will consent to 
help further cram the maws of those money- 
gluttons, the writers who already batten on 
their own countrymen. 

The justice of the author’s copyright is 
now plain; the argument for the interna- 
tional copyright differs from that for the 
copyright only in degree, not in kind. 
Hence the writers of Queen Anne’s day 
who pleaded for the first step in justice 
were met by the self-same logic as those of 
Queen Victoria’s, who wait now for the 
second. And when, a century ago, the 
King’s Bench was in doubt whether an 
author might at common law reap where he 
had sown, and gather where he had strewed, 
“Glory,” cried Lord Camden, in winding 
up his argument against literary property, 
“is the reward of science, and those who 
deserve it scorn all meaner views. It was 
not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Milton, 
and Locke instructed and delighted the 
world.” Shall we, then, foul the pure 
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stream of genius with a golden crook? To 
add comfort to “glory,” is to fay—to pay 
the inventor of a plot or poem like the 
inventor of a machine: and what good 
writing was ever inspired by money? 

I fancy much good writing has been done 
for money—much good work in literature 
as everywhere, from Dickens reading, back 
to blind Homer begging, done for the needs 
of life—a roof, garments, daily bread ; for 
its comforts, luxuries, and charities ; for its 
resources Of culture and happiness in books, 
travel, society, art, nature; for the leisure 
to reflect, enjoy, and rest; for time and 
means to give to those we love, with fore- 
thought, too, for “rainy days” and for the 
evening of life, and haply for tender ones 
that come after. 

The greatest of those that have used the 
English tongue wrote for money, and, when 
he had got it, in the noonday of his glory 
and strength, laid up his pen to rest. 

Shakespeare (whom you and every play-house bill 

Style the divine, the matchless, what you will), 

For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 

Shakespeare was not cited in Lord Cam- 
den’s argument. What Pope thus sang, 
Thackeray repeated in prose, making one 
of his heroes say, “ Shakespeare was a man 
who wrote for money, just as you and I do” 
—not, like the Hon. Percy Popjoy, for glory. 
Thackeray himself was moved sometimes to 
labor by the prospective needs of those “two 
little girls at home.” Dr. Johnson wrote 
“ Rasselas,” and hurried it to press by frag- 
ments in the evenings of a week, to meet 
the cost of his mother’s funeral; and did 
not read it till it had been famous for years. 
For money, Scott wrote “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” and all the splendid array of ro- 
mance, from “ Waverley ” to “Castle Dan- 
gerous,” half concealing his “ glory” for thir- 
teen years, during which he had produced 
four-and-twenty novels. It is a financial 
history, the great novelist’s career, as well 
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as literary—a history of bankruptcy, in 
which Pegasus went in harness, and genius 
flashed to pay debts. To want of money 
the world owes “ The Vica~ of Wakefield” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer;” and the 
candid bard who wrote, “ Could a man live 
by it, it were no unpleasant employment to 
be a poet,” drudged for lodging and living, 
before he put pen to “The Traveller.” 
“My lord,” said Dr. Goldsmith to one who 
asked him why he wrote novels and come- 
dies, “‘ by courting the Muses I shall starve, 
but by my other labors I eat, drink, and have 
good clothes, and enjoy the luxuries of life.” 
And one of the choicest bits of humor in 
Goldsmith is his protest that, whereas he 
had been accused of writing as a partisan, 
his only aim had been to write a book that 
would sell. 

I do not descend from this upper table- 
land of English authorship to recruit ex- 
amples on any plane below. Gain, as well 
as glory, is ome motive in the highest litera- 
ture. As the sons of some rich traders are 
mere drawing-room fixtures, club-loungers, 
dawdlers at villas—lacking necessity, not 
capacity, for work—so, but for their needs, 
some of the best pens in the world might 
never have been wielded. ‘“ I much doubt,” 
says Mr. Cumberland of Goldsmith, “if, 
without that spur of necessity, he would 
ever have put his Pegasus into action; no, 
if he had been rich, the world would have 
been poorer than it is by the loss of all the 
treasures of his genius.” To Shakespeare’s 
poverty the world owes his plays. His 
wand and book that great magician cast 
away when they had led him to fortune. It 
was as if he had said, with his own Pros- 


pero: 
When I have required 

Some heavenly music (which even now I do), 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I’li break my staff, 
Bury it certain fadoms in the earth, 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
I’ll drown my book. 


PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLAKE seems to be regarded 
by a knot of British enthusiasts as a prophet 
and apostle in art, poetry, morals, and poli- 
tics. This, at least, is the light in which 
he is put before us by his critic, Mr. Swin- 
burne, * and his biographers, Mr. Gilchrist 
and Mr. Rosetti. To most of our readers 
Blake’s very name is yet unknown. He was 
an engraver by profession, and was born in 
1757’, in London, where he lived and worked 
until his death, in 1827. It seems strange 
that, if he were really a great man, so few 
of the present generation should ever have 
heard of him until now; and yet, only a 
few days ago, a little book, hardly larger 
than a copy of Webster’s Spelling-book, 
and of which there must be quite a hun- 
dred in existence, was sold in New York 
for one hundred dollars, merely because it 
contained some verses and some rude en- 
gravings by him; and a catalogue published 
by himself of some pictures which he once 
exhibited, and which no one went to see. 
Whatever his real place in the world’s his- 
tory, he was neglected by the world into 
which he was born, and he lived, and la- 
bored, and died in obscurity, and in such a 
degree of poverty as to be only just above 
absolute want. Yet now his life is written 
in two stately octavos, enriched by his de- 
signs and his poems; and the rising poet 
of the day makes him the subject of three 
hundred pages of critical rhapsody. This 
Blake, like many thinkers and dreamers, 
lived two lives: one, a life of labor, by 
which he got shelter, food, and clothing ; 
the other, far beyond, if not above, the 
work-a-day world and its money-getting 

By Al- 
London: 


*“ William Blake.” 
gernon Charles Swinburne. 
John Camden Hotten. 


A Critical Essay. 
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turmoil. He claimed to be the superior of 
Titian, Correggio, Rubens, and Reynolds, 
and almost the equal of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Albrecht Durer ; yet he passed 
the greater part of his life in copying 
upon copper-plates the designs of second 
and third rate British painters. He wasa 
poet whose innate powers were second to 
those of no man of English race since 
Shakespeare ; and yet he got his bread by 
designing and engraving illustrations to such 
verses as those of Haley, a weak creature, 
who has faded so utterly out of the world’s 
memory that his name is almost as unheard 
as Blake’s. 

The all-sufficient reason for this anomaly 
is, that Blake was crazy—harmlessly so, but 
still crazy—and that his mental aberration, 
at first not very noticeable, became greater 
as he grew older and as he suffered more 
and more from the neglect and the sore tri- 
als consequent upon the peculiarity of his 
character and his intellectual condition. 
His life was as void of incident and as free 
from implication in affairs of interest or im- 
portance as that of the humblest artisan 
that trod London streets; and his bicgra- 
phers—for his critic is also his biographer 
—find their matter in the man’s mental 
condition, in his trials, and in his relations 
with men who have lived in the world’s 
memory, such as Reynolds, Flaxman, and 
Stothard. They try hard, both of them; 
but, hardest of all, Mr. Swinburne—who, 
whatever he undertakes, works visibly 
harder at it than any one ever did before 
or ever will again—to reverse the judgment 
of Blake’s cotemporaries, and to make out 
that he was not crazy. But the task is vain. 
From his childhood Blake was not only a 
visionary, but a vision-seeing creature, and 
he was, besides, a mystic, seeing more than 
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was seeable, believing more than was be- 
lievable, finding more than was findable by 
men who trust only to their sensés and 
their reason, and using words to mean not 
only more than they meant, according to 
the world’s acceptation of them, but actually 
the very reverse of their proper and gen- 
erally-admitted meaning. When he was 
about nine or ten years old, he declared 
that during one of his walks he saw a tree 
full of angels ; positively asserted it, just as 
another boy would have said that he saw 
so many black-birds, so that but for his 
mother’s intercession his father would have 
flogged him for lying. On another occa- 
sion, about the same time, he saw, accord- 
ing to his own story, angels walking among 
the haymakers. To a traveller, who was 
telling some wonders, he broke out, “ Do 
you call that splendid? I should call a city 
splendid in which the houses were of gold, 
the pavement of silver, and the gates of 
precious stones.” Through all his life he 
said he saw visions, and these visions he 
recorded in his designs. He painted por- 
traits of historical characters who came up 
before him as Eli rose before Saul. These 
portraits were plainly, as all who examine 
them must see, only the product of his 
memory of pictures and statues, and of 
well-known traits of character in the sub- 
jects of his visions, modified and vitalized 
by a very strong but diseased imagination. 
He drew the portrait of the ghost of a flea. 
And certainly in its union of human and 
insect traits, in its savageness and in its un- 
natural likeness to nature, this drawing is 
the most hideous and revolting thing of its 
kind that ever was put on paper. It out- 
Durers Durer a hundred-fold, simply be- 
cause it is not extravagantly monstrous and 
elaborately hideous, as his figures are. The 
thing actually looks as if it might have 
been, so strong and so consistent in its 
working was the imagination of the painter. 
There can be no doubt that he saw in his 
mind’s eye the thing he put on paper; no 
more than that Dante saw the horrors of 
his Inferno, He said that while he was 
making the drawing the flea told him that 
all fleas were inhabited by the souls of such 
men as were by nature blood-thirsty to ex- 
cess, and were therefore providentially con- 
fined to the size and form of insects, other- 
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wise, were he himself, for instance, the size 
of a horse, he should depopulate a great 
portion of the country. This speech, we 
can see, is only the fruit of a bright and 
nimble fancy; but to Blake it was some- 
thing more: it was as real as any other 
speech he ever heard. 

Such designs as these were, however, 
only the first steps of his strange career as 
a painter; and we turn from them to the 
consideration of his first poetical composi- 
tions. These have a childish simplicity of 
phrase and of faith, and a joyousness and 
sweetness of spirit that remind us of the 
best ballad writing of the olden time. There 
is nothing ascetic, nothing even religious in 
their tone. They are of this earth; but it 
is of the earth in spring-time, when she 
breathes the perfume of violets and smiles 
with the smile of soft, bright days. Of such 
a sort are these opening stanzas of a song, 
which, like one of Shakespeare’s, is pure 
song, vocal of itself, needing no music for 
its completeness : 

Love and harmony combine, 

And around our souls entwine ; 
While thy branches mix with mine, 
And our roots together join. 

Joys upon our branches sit, 
Chirping loud and singing sweet ; 
Like gentle streams beneath our feet 
Innocence and virtue meet. 


But his fresh and dainty fancy and his ex- 
quisite lyric vein of versification appear in 
the following song, which we quote entire, 
in rare and perfect union : 


How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 

Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


He show’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 

He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing ; 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me, 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


Excepting the line about Pheebus firing 
vocal rage, which is a specimen of the 
empty poetical formulas in vogue with the 
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verse-makers of the latter part of the last 
century, this is a song that any English 
poet, from Chaucer to Tennyson, might be 
proud to own. 

But he soon ceased to write with this 
beauty of thought and clearness and force 
of language. The inborn disease of his 
mind, its tendency to the monstrous, the 
grotesque, and the incoherent, began to de- 
velop itself according to its eccentric law, 
and came to the light in distortions of, and 
excrescences upon, his style; as from a 
diseased bough sprout not only leaves and 
buds, but wood-warts and gnarly nodules. 
In his mature and later years his style in its 
least unintelligible moods was a strange 
mixture of that of Ossian and the “ Apoca- 
lypse,” the substance being sheer nonsense, 
as may be seen in this fragment of “A Song 
of Liberty” : 

1. The Eternal Female groan’d! It was heard all 
over the Earth. 

2. Albion’s coast is sick, silent; the American 
meadows faint. 

3. Shadows of prophecy shiver along by the Jakes 
and rivers, and mutter across the ocean. France, 
rend down thy dungeon. 

4. Golden Spain, burst the barriers of old Rome. 

5. Cast thy keys, O Rome, into the deep down 
falling, even to eternity down falling. 

6. And weep. 

7. In her trembling hands she took the new-born 
terror, howling: 

8. On those infinite mountains of light now barred 
out by the Atlantic sea, the new-born fire stood be- 
fore the Starry King ! 

Let it be remembered that this passage has 
been chosen as being the most intelligible 
of its sort within reach, and what the intel- 
ligibility of the rest is may be conjectured. 

What might have been the development 
of his powers, either as painter or as poet, 
if his genius—for genius he had—had been 


recognized, honored, and rewarded, it would 


be unwise to conjecture. A different fate 
might have made him a different man ; for 
a man’s life is the product of his native self 
and his circumstances; his career.is the 
quotient of his opportunities by his powers. 
But he failed of a hearing; he was out of 
tune with his age ; to his own ears he sung 
with the voice of a seraph; but those 
around him heard only the discord that he 
made with the heavy monotone of their 
Naturally enough, there was an 
As far as can now 


chorus. 
attempt to silence him. 
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be seen, it was done in a not unkindly way : 
not in a way that pleased him, it is true; 
but it could hardly have been otherwise, 
for the process is not a pleasant one. By 
the mass of his contemporaries he was set 
quietly aside, at first as a rude-handed, 
visionary-minded man ; finally as mad. Un- 
fortunately for him, his contemners had a 
great measure of truth upon their side ; for, 
greatly gifted although he was, he was rude- 
handed, and he was mad. But the strength 
and suppleness of his nature did not suffer 
him to be cast down by this calamity. He 
denounced his detractors; at those who 
silently derided him, he laughed aloud; he 
scoffed from the house-top at those who 
sneered at him with the soft tones of pity. 
He felt that upon him was laid the burthen 
of prophesying against a generation whose 
necks were stiff with formality, whose brains 
were dropsical with their own weak secre- 
tions, and whose hearts were frozen with 
the ice of conventionality. In spite of his 
poverty, he lived an honest, a good, and, 
more, a delicately honorable life as far as 
money was concerned: he was courteous 
and kindly with those who were kind to 
him, who were submissive to him, or with 
whom he agreed. But to his enemies, and 
even to those who were his opponents upon 
mere matters of opinion, either in art or in 
morals, he was bitter, savage, relentless, 
To those who threw cold water on his pre- 
tensions, he retorted with hot vitriol. But 
they were many, and he was one; they 
were sane and he was not; and they were 
the victors, 

No man could have lived a better out- 
ward life than he lived; but he was at war 
with the whole system of conventional 
morality that then obtained in civilized 
Christendom. He was at war, in fact, with 
almost every law and every creature in 
social contact with him. He went on with 
his daily task-work by which he gained 
barely enough for the most frugal life as an 
artizan ; and he filled up his time by writ- 
ing prophetic poems which no one could 
understand, which no one can understand, 
even when glimpses of sense break through 
their gigantic folds of murky words and 
muddled thoughts, and which yet are plainly 
the utterances of no windy fool. He had 
purpose if not coherence ; but his purpose 
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was a hostile one against the very founda- 
tion of society as it was around him, and, 
therefore, his chief merit was an aggrava- 
tion of his great fault. He had glimpses 
far down into the abysses where lie the 
very foundations of our moral nature ; and 
in some of his proverbs and poems he 
shows a keen worldly wisdom worthy of 
Solomon or Bacon. Here are some of 
what he cails “ Proverbs of Hell”: 

The fox condemns the trap, not himself. 

Joys impregnate ; sorrows bring forth. 

The bird, a nest; the spider, a web; man, friend- 
ship. 

What now is proved was once only imagined. 

Always be ready to speak your mind, and a base 
man will avoid you. 

The eagle never lost so much time as when he sub- 
mitted to learn of the crow. 


But sentences like these are only occa- 
sional touches of sanity, brief intervals of 
bright lucidity, after which his eye rolled, 
his brain turned, and he vomited forth 
cloudy words, mere darkness and confusion. 
His visions and prophecies were illustrated 
by his own designs ; both words and figures 
being engraved, or rather raised in relief, 


by himself, on copper plate and printed off, 
and sometimes afterward colored. These 


he sold at his own lodgings. He was thus 
poet, painter, engraver, printer and pub- 
lisher in one. His drawings were well 
suited to his verses. Both were beautiful 
in some passages, incomprehensible in 
most, strongly imagined in all. His style 
was the large and simple style of the great 
Italian masters ; and this appears even in 
designs that fill only half the page of a little 
duodecimo volume. His temale figures, 
drawn only ina heavy outline, have a noble 
loveliness, and show a full appreciation of, 
and a strong feeling for the sexual charm in 
woman’s beauty. He was no ascetic; and 
although he loved his wife tenderly to the 
close of his life, saying to her just before 
his death, “Stay, keep as you are! You 
have ever been an angel to me: I will 
draw you,” he not only admired and de- 
sired other women, but was at one time 
about to marry a second wife after such 
loose fashion as that in which such a thing 
might be done in England. The strong ob- 
jections of the Mrs. Blake already existing 
diverted him from his purpose; but the 
code of society in regard to the relations of 
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the sexes was one of the objects of his fierce 
deuunciation throughout his whole life. 
Yet his manner to women, and his conduct 
in regard to them, was respectful, tender 
and winning, and was, like every manifesta- 
tion on his part, genuine ; and to his wife he 
was through life as a god. She looked to 
him for the law of her life. He lay on his 
death-bed singing songs, and passed away 
so gently that she, sitting by his side, 
did not know the moment of his departure. 
The impression that his life and his death 
made on those who were around him, and 
particularly upon women, may be gathered 
from the remark of a humble companion of 
Mrs. Blake’s own sex, who was with her at 
the close. “I have been,” she said, “ not 
at the death of a man, but of a blessed 
angel.” 

Of Blake’s genius, and even of his wis- 
dom, there can be no doubt whatever ; he 
has left behind him indisputable and en- 
during witnesses to both. But there can 
be no more doubt as to his insanity. Mr. 
Swinburne, laboring to disprove it, as Mr. 
Gilchrist and Mr. Rosetti labored before 
and over again; 
when he says, for instance, that something 
of Blake’s was wanting “even in decent co- 
herence of verbal dress”—that a “mon- 
strous nomenclature, a jargon of miscreated 
things in chaos rose as by. nature to his 
lips ;” and again, “if any one would realize 
to himself a material notion of chaos, let 
him take a blind header into the midst of 
the whistling foam and rolling weed of this 
sea of words.” Blake mingled Heaven, 
Earth, and Hell in an indiscriminate jum- 
ble ; London streets and suburbs make up 
a part of the mystic, antediluvian or post- 
millennial world; Fulham, Lambeth and 
Kentishtown cross the courses and break 
the metres of the stars; while Washington 
and Franklin strike hands with seraphim 
and archangels. The truth is that Blake 
was neither a madman, nor a maniac, nor a 
lunatic, nor an idiot. He was deranged: a 
man of genius, who, born with a predispo- 
sition to insanity, soon, because of that dis- 
position and of the circumstances of his 
life, became a crazed, but harmless crea- 
ture. The effort to make him an apostle 
and a prophet (Mr. Swinburne, for in- 
stance, referring to him, speaks of “ former 


him, confesses it over 
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evangelists and prophets”) will fail. The 
world is not yet quite gone mad. Some of 
his poetry, particularly of his songs, will 
take a place among the treasures of our 
language ; and his engraved designs will be 
always prized by connoisseurs in art; but 
his tardy apotheosis will go no farther. 
R. G. W. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

The friends of educational improvement 
have just reason for encouragement in the 
unmistakable tendency of the time to give 
increasing consideration to science in the 
For while, 
on the ore hand, the grea‘ institutions now 
organizing, as well as many of the older 
establishments, are abandoning the tradi- 
tional »olicy of pressing all students into 
one and the same line of acquisition, and 
are substituting the plan of elective courses, 
in which scientific attainment shall rank 
equal in honor with classical proficiency ; 
on the other hand, men of authority and 
position in the scientific world are more 
and more turning their attention to the 
preparation of text books for school uses: 
So long as science held a subordinate place 
in the seats of learning, its literature was 
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higher courses of instruction. 


naturally much neglected, and the prepara- 
tion of scientific school books, left to in- 
ferior men, was fast degenerating into a 
mere business of compilers; while the 
works produced were alike defective in the 
accuracy of their facts and principles and in 
the art of their presentation. 

In conformity to this tendency, Prof. 
Huxley, of England, has interested himself 
in the subject of general education, and has 
produced an elementary text book of 
Physiology.* This was as unexpected as it 
is gratifying. We have been accustomed 
to think of him as a man devoted inexorably 
to original research, disdaining all the vul- 
gar applications of science to thé arts of 
life—a kind of exclusive high-church savant 
who dredged the ocean, dissected polyps, 
lectured the British Association, fought 
Owen or defended Darwin in the interest 

*“The Elements of Physiology and Hygiene: A 
Text-Book for Educational Institutions.”” By Thos. 
H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R.S., and William Jay You- 
mans, M. D. D. Appleton & Co. 
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of the purest abstractions. His recent ac 
ceptance of the Presidency of the London 
Workingmen’s College, and his powerful 
inaugural address before that institution 
show that Prof. Huxley has a sympathetic 
side for all wholesome ameliorations and 
improvements, and the practical applica- 
tions of knowledge to the service of daily 
life. His physiological text book originated 
in this spirit, and is a valuable contribution 
to the cause of popular education. 

Science has been defined as truth capable 
of verification, in contrast to metaphysics, 
whieh propound doctrines that are incapa- 
ble of being verified. But if the test and 
essential distinction of science be that its 
propositions are all capable of being de- 
cisively established or rejected, then the 
highest excellence of a scientific treatise, as 
such, must be the truthfulness, accuracy, 
and reliability of its statements. 
lation and conjecture, though, perhaps, 
to a certain degree unavoidable from 
the pfogressive nature of science, must, 
nevertheless, be rigorously distinguished 
from principles and laws which have passed 
into well-attested acceptance. Especially 
in a work which professes to be an exposi- 
tion of the character and relations of phe- 
nomena in any branch of science, the 
value of the performance, must be in exact 
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ratio to the certainty and accuracy of its 
statements. To a disciplined and_high- 
toned scientist, like Huxley, this must needs 
be the all-essential attribute of a scientific 
text-book. Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised to find in his remarkable preface of 
a dozen lines, this pointed statement of what 
the author holds to be his true function in 
its preparation : 

Ihave endeavored simply to play the part of a 
sieve, and to separate the well-established and the 
essential from the doubtful and the unimportant por- 
tions of the vast mass of knowledge and opinion we 
call human physiology. 

Simply to play the part of a sieve may 
seem a very unambitious office to those 
who are accustomed to consider that the 
highest exploits of mind consist in ideal 
constructions and creations; but to those 
who think that the first great duty of a ra- 
tional being is to understand the truth of 
the order of things in the midst of which 
we are placed, as a preparation for bringing 
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our lives into harmony with that order, to 
arrive at the verities of things which all men 
can witness as true, will be the supreme as- 
piration. When we remember how univer- 
sal is the tendency to take crude opinions 
for facts—to substitute hasty inferences for 
well-grounded principles—it will be obvious 
that he who helps us to separate them—to 
obtain the valued and reject the valueless— 
performs one of the highest services which 
man can do for man, 

In physiology, especially, is this danger 
great and this aid invaluable. A complex 
and difficult subject ; one of the latest and 
most imperfect of the sciences, and making 
all others tributary to its elucidation ; 
shading off into all the higher questions of 
human nature and human action, and, at the 
same time, rapidly progressive, it is far from 
an easy task either to fix its lines of limita- 
tion or to disentangle the merely conjectural 
elements, and define the trustworthy and 
the reliable. There is, besides, on the part 
of active, half-instructed minds, a craving 
for explanations—a thirst for theories and 
solutions, which, whether true or not, shal} 
satisfy curiosity. Any explanation is 
thought better than none at all. That 
highest discipline of scientific study, which 
issues in the suspension of judgment ; which 
teaches that there are hosts of questions 
to which a sharp yes or no cannot be given, 
is something of which the masses of man- 
kind never dream. Unfortunately, politi- 
cal, theological, and literary education takes 
small pains to inculcate these salutary les- 
sons. Hence, the temptation of the com- 
pilers of physiological books, in suiting 
them to popular wants, is to explain far 
more than they cam explain, and to accept 
specious hypotheses where research is still 
incomplete and problems unsolved. 

In digesting the leading facts and princi- 
ples of physiological science into this com- 
pendious and reliable form for the use of 
students, Prof. Huxley has made an excel- 
lent contribution to the cause of education. 
Time is too valuable to be wasted upon 
acquisitions which may be discredited in a 
few years, and it is not the worst that they 
have subsequently, with great trouble, to be 
unlearned, for the consequence is, that sci- 
ence itself is at last undervalued as uncer- 
tain, and containing little or nothing that is 
permanently settled. 
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Prof. Huxley’s work has a further de- 
cided merit in its compressed and vigorous 
style, so different from the loose and care- 
less statements of ordinary class-books, and 
which is well adapted to rouse intellectual 
effort, and to train the student to habits of 
close and accurate thinking. 

Part II. of the work on Elementary Hy- 
giene, by Dr. W. J. Youmans, comprises 
seven chapters, in which the applications 
of physiology to the art of preserving health 
are presented in an agreeable and attractive 
form. The influence of air, water, food, 
clothing, and exercise are dealt with sys- 
tematically, and the work closes with an 
elaborate chapter on mental hygiene, or the 
healthful management of the mind, which 
is an important feature of the book. This 
subject ought unquestionably to be taken 
up somewhere in the course of education, 
as an independent branch of study demand- 
ing prominent attention, but, as there is 
little prospect of this in a long time yet, we 
are glad to see it recognized and embodied 
in a text-book of this character. 

E. L. Y. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY. 


S1nceE the pleasant studio receptions were 
commenced, about two years ago, the ex- 
hibitions of the National Academy of De- 
sign have lost much of the interest and 
importance they once possessed. Many 
circumstances have contributed to this re- 
sult. The artists found that by throwing 
open their studios once a week, or once a 
month, they could display their pictures to 
much greater advantage than by sending 
them to the Academy, where an unfriendly 
or urappreciative committee might hang 
them out of sight, or in bad company, or 
even reject them altogether. In his own 
studio the artist is master of the situation. 
He hangs his picture in the light best suited 
to bring out its full effect, and surrounds it 
with harmonious accessories. In addition 
to all this, he stands by to interpret the 
mysteries of his work, so that none may 
incur the mortification of mistaking a sunset 
for a morning effect—especially if they have 
the courage to ask questions, or he the tact 
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to read a puzzled look, and preserve his 
visitor from committing a blunder. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to learn that 
several of our most eminent artists send no 
pictures this year to the Academy, and that 
others, who do send, have taken less pains 
than usual to prepare for the exhibition ; 
but, while we are not surprised at this state 
of affairs, we cannot say that we like it. A 
good Academy exhibition, in which the 
best works of our best men are collected, 
has many advantages over a stuaio exhibi- 
tion. It enables one to judge more readily, 
and, beyond a doubt, more correctly, of the 
progress of art and of the relative value of 
pictures. The coup d’eil in a well-arranged 
gallery makes an impression which cannot 
be gained in a studio, where a single picture 
is displayed. If the Academy exhibitions 
could be seriously affected by the studio 
receptions, we should be sorry they were 
ever commenced ; but of this there is very 
little danger. The hanging committees 
will probably exercise a greater amount of 
care in arranging pictures, when they find 
that eminent artists decline sending their 
works to the Academy. 

Though some familiar names will be 
missed from the catalogue this year, yet there 
is really no falling off in the value of the 
spring exhibition. Colman sends an ad- 
mirable picture of the Battery, painted 
from the water, and showing Castle Gar- 
den, the shipping, and the fortifications on 
Governor’s Island. The work is executed 
in his very best style, combining delicacy 
and force, breadth of tone and exquisite 
We un- 
derstand this picture is the first of a series 
devoted to New York, for which Colman 
has been for many years collecting studies, 
The department of landscape is very full, 
as usual, comprising works from McEntee, 
Shattuck, Gifford, Kensett, Griswold, Gig- 
noux, Hubbard, Whitredge, Homer Mar- 
tin, William and James Hart, and other 
well-known artists. Portraiture is also well 
represented. Oliver Stone’s portrait of 
Lester Wallack, in the character of Don 
Felix, will attract attention as a spirited 
and conscientious work, well composed and 
carefully painted; and Ehninger’s portrait 
of the late Professor Anthon, painted for 
Columbia College, is no less meritorious as 


care in the delineation of details. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


a work of art than as a likeness, Le Clear 
contributes a very striking portrait of Parke 
Godwin, one of the most successful works 
that ever came from his studio. Of the 


genre pictures, there is a large number, 


many of them very beautiful and important. 
We can only direct attention this month to 
those of Guy (whose best work, we are 
sorry to say, has gone to Philadelphia), 
Perry, who sends two very finely-finished 
pictures, and J. B. Irving. The works of 
these artists, and, indeed, the gexre pictures 
generally in this exhibition, show a very de- 
cided advance in skill and power of manip- 
ulation over the efforts of former years, 
The influence of French art is visible—per- 
haps too much so—in nearly all the contri- 
butions to this department of the exhibition, 
Hennessy exhibits several pictures, the 
most striking and attractive of which is a 
beautiful composition called “ Spring,” full 
of the breath of flowers and young leaves 
and grass. Edwin White exhibits a large 
composition, entitled ‘“ The Studio of 
Leonardo da Vinci,” a fine work of art, but 
rather too remote from modern ideas to 
awaken much interest. Far more attractive 
is Eastman Johnson’s “ Boyhood of Abra- 
ham Lincoln”—a picture which not only 
appeals to the art sentiment of every visitor, 
but to the popular sympathies. It is in 
every respect a noble work, worthy of the 
artist and of the subject. 

We cannot, in the present number, go 
further into particulars, as our knowledge 
of the exhibition is derived wholly from the 
studio receptions. But, we feel justified in 
saying that if one-half the good pictures we 
have seen in the studios be accepted by the 
committee, the exhibition will be fully equal 
to the best of former years, and will in many 
respects surpass them. Art culture and art 
sentiment in New York have received a 
surprising impetus within the last two years 
—partly from the studio receptions, and still 
more from the greater familiarity of our 
citizens with foreign art, through travel and 
the importation of the works of the greatest 
men of France and Germany. Our own 
artists have felt the influence of this culture. 
It has given them new courage and higher 
ambition, and its effects cannot but be salu- 
tary and permanent. 

a3 < 
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— Woop engraving has reached, within 
the last twenty years, a pitch of excellence 
which may justly be regarded as its perftc- 
tion. There is hardly any pictorial effect 
expressible in black and white that cannot 
be expressed forcibly by the block, which 
in some respects is even superior to the 
metal plate, and in most to the stone. And 
if we are to believe some of the British art 
critics, there is one fact which is an unpleas- 
ant and unmistakable sign that wood-en- 
graving has attained the utmost limit of its 
capacity of improvement—it has (so these 
critics say)—begun to decline. We are ac- 
tually told by the critic of so able a journal as 
the London “ Pall Mall Gazette” that there 
is left only one first-rate English engraver on 
wood—Mr. Linton. The “Gazette” says 
of him that he is the only man outside of 
France and Germany “who works upon 
that most capable and wofully-abused ma- 
terial with the eye, the hand, the conscience, 
and the insight of a born artist.” It is ad- 
mitted by the critic that there are yet ex- 
tant several wood engravers of remarkable 
talent who deserve to be called artists, too; 
“but,” the critic concludes, “none of these 
succeed in giving to the wood-block more 
than .: placed upon it by the draughts- 
man.” in a word, Mr. Linton engraves 
not only with delicacy and force and finish, 
but with feeling, and gives color (in effect) 
as well as form by his graver. Remarkable 
examples of the effects of this kind that are 
within the capacity of the wood-engraver, 
are to be found throughout that finest exhi- 
bition of the powers of Gustave Doré, the 
“Contes Drolatiques.” But, although we 
are not inclined to the British critic’s 
opinion in regard to the decadence of the 
art of wood engraving—which, indeed, we 
hope to show the readers of THE GALAXY 


is in its fulness of vigor—we do agree with 
him most heartily in regard to Mr. Linton’s 
eminence in his profession ; and it is, there- 
fore, as it may please our readers to know, 
that we have placed this department of THE 
GALAXY entirely under his direction. 


— THE success of the “Grande Duchesse 
de Gerolstein” is one of the wonderful facts 
of the day. And in saying this we refer not 
only to the degree, but the kind of success 
which it attained ; not only to the number, 
but to the sort of people who have caused 
it to be performed, always before crowded 
houses, It is not as a rival of the “ Black 
Crook” that it causes us surprise. In fact, 
there was nosuck rivalry. The latter, oddly 
enough named, owed its success to a multi- 
tudinous exhibition of things which were 
neither black nor crooked, and to its splen- 
dor as a scenic spectacle. Now the “ Grande 
Duchesse” was in the former respect as 
proper as a Quaker meeting, and in the lat- 
ter most mean and miserable. Of the ac- 
tresses not one was even pretty; and she 
who played the principal part was gross in 
person and in expression as she was in 
conduct, even to repulsiveness. As to the 
substance of the play, the text, let any one 
read it, and, granting that it is but a bur- 
lesque, let him say whether there is in it 
one spark of wit or one touch of humor. 
The music is trivial and without melody ; 
and yet in this there is one joke which, per- 
haps because it was purely musical, failed 
entirely of appreciation, In two of the 
finales there is a very clever burlesque of 
Verdi’s hammer-and-tongs-tumbling-down- 
stairs style in concerted pieces. It was 
listened to when we were present without 


the slightest sign of recognition. What, 


then, is the attraction in this piece? We 
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fear that it must be found chiefly in the 
love-making of the Duchess to Fritz, and 
in the monstrous but, we admit, ridiculous 
indecorum of the conspiracy scene, which 
winds up with the “ Cazcan Polka” between 
a grand duchess and a prime minister. The 
Duchess’s love affair—if soit must be called 
—is of the most revolting nature. Surely 
nothing more gross was ever played in pub- 
lic on the stage. Of dramatic interest there 
is none, even of the comic kind. The fun 


is merely in the shock to decency. But this 
Yes; in 


sort of thing succeeds in Paris? 
certain parts of Parts, where gentlemen go, 
and the demi-monde ; but where gentlemen 
very rarely take their wives and sisters. 
But even this is a sign of the times. When 
Cora Pearl, aged forty, and not very beau- 
tiful, appeared as Cupid, in Paris, it was no- 
ticed that the stalls were filled, not only by 
the students from the Quartier Latin, and by 
the members of the Jockey Club, but by 
scholars, statesmen, men of science, and 
philosophers. This, perhaps, is explicable, 
but not in one of our Nebulz. One fact, 
however, needs no explanation—that the 
scholars, statesmen, and philosophers left 
wives and sisters at home. 


— WE were much amused, the other day, 
by an anecdote of a certain secretary of a 
Governor, several removes backward from 
the present Chief Magistrate of the Empire 
State. Like most sub-officials, to whom 
some “pressing” final process is com- 
mitted, he had an itching palm, while, 
at the same time, it would not be exactly 
safe to show his hand too openly. On 
one occasion he had, for the third time 
been waited upon by an impatient party, 
interested in two important bills which had 
passed the Legislature, and, with sundry 
others, were awaiting the Governor’s signa- 
ture. 

“Did you place my bills before his Ex- 
cellency?” asked the party of the secre- 
tary. 

“N—n—not yet,” said he—he had a 
slight impediment in his speech— n—not 
Guite yet ; the G—g—overnor’s v—very 
busy. By the b—by, w—hat was the n— 
ame of the m—man that g—ot up into a t— 
tree, when our Saviour was w—walking 
along that w— way?” 


NEBULA. 


“Oh, you mean Zaccheus ?” 

“Ve—es ; that’s the man. We—ell, do 
you r—recollect what was s—said to him?” 

“Certainly : ‘Zaccheus, come down !’” 

“Ex—a—actly ; ye—es, ‘Come down!’ 
I was thinking of that ye—esterday, when 
you c—called, but I c—couldn’t rem—mem- 
ber the name ! ” 

The hint was taken: the party “came 
down” accordingly ; and when he next 
called his signed bills were ready for him, 


— Nor many New-Yorkers could take 
up Miss Booth’s “ History of New York ’ 
(of which but a hundred copies are printed) 
without being astonished at their own ignor- 
ance of the derivation of the most familiar 
names. The Buttermilk Channel, in the 
East River, was, as late as the last century, 
so filled with rocks as to be only navigable by 
market-boats laden with buttermilk, and 
rowed by women. Wallabout Bay (at first 
Waal-bogt or Walloons Bay) takes its 
name from the sturdy Walloons, who 
crossed East River and founded Brooklyn. 
Corlaers Hook commemorates the expedi- 
tion of Jacob Van Corlaers,’sent by the 
Dutch governor of Manhattan to buy a 
tract near Hartford. Another expedition 
discovered and named Rhode (Roode or 
Red) Island. Michael Pauw, striking boldly 
across North River, founded Communi- 
pauw, and the settlement of Pavonia (Pauw- 
onia). The West India Company, after 
buying all Manhattan Island for 25 guilders, 
or 20,000 acres of city lots for $10, reserved 
for themselves five farms, or Bouwerys, from 
which eligible farms, or garden patches, 
came the name of Bowery Hill, so familiar 
thirty years ago as among the outskirts of 
the city, over which runs the busy Bowery 
of to-day. Broadway the Dutch called 
Heere straat. When the Dutch town 
ventured beyond the limits of the fort that 
protected it, it made an up-town movement 
to Pearl street, which was occupied by 
houses. in 1633. Next, Bridge street was 
laf out; and on this occurred the first re- 
corded transfer of a town lot on Manhattan 
Island. The size of the lot was 30 by 110 
feet—the price 24 guilders, or $9 60. What 
an era for a real-estate broker to live in, 
could he only have united in himself the 
qualities of seer and Methuselah ! 
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—— THE “ Independent” announces an attractive list of premiums for new subscribers. 
They are an additional incentive to its friends, and the friends of the religious and politi- 
cal ideas it advocates, to aid in increasing its already large circulation. 


THE Continental Life Insurance Company of New York ranks among the 
soundest and best insurance associations in the-city. It is organized on the mutual plan. 


~—THE “Evening Post” has an unusually strong editorial force. Its chief editor is 
the veteran poet and journalist, William C. Bryant, and associated with him are Parke 
Godwin, Charles Nordhoff, Augustus Maverick, J. M. Bundy, and several other gen- 
tlemen of long experience in journalism. 


M. FErIs’s official report on the instruments of music exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position, just published under the direction of M.. Michel Chevalier, gives the highest 
praise to the Steinway pianos. , It says, among other things: “The pianos of Messrs, 
Steinway & Sons are equally endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor. They also possess that seizing largeness and volume of tone, hitherto un- 
known, which fills the greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the middle, and 
formidable in the bass, this sonority acts with irresistible power on the organs of hearing.” 


7 
—— Messrs, SHELDON & Co. will publish during the month of April Mrs. Edwards’s 
“Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” the story which, as a serial in THE GALAXY, has attracted 
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so much interest ; “ Self-Made,” a story by Mrs. E, A. Welty; and a Volume of Sermons 
by the Rev. Newman Hall, D.D. A new edition of Mrs. Edwards’s charming novel, 
“Archie Lovell,” will also be published immediately. The series of novels by Marion 
Harland, published by the same house, has already had an enormous sale. Their author 
is unquestionably the most popular of American novelists. 


—— WEsSsTER’s DicTioNnary has lately been greatly enlarged and issued in a very 
substantial and attractive form. 


—- “LITTELL’s Livinc AGE” is a periodical which, in spite of the entrance of com- 
petitors into its chosen field, more than holds the fine position it long since gained. It 
and THE GALAXY will be sent together for one year for $10, saving the subscriber $2. 


— A writer in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” calls Dr. Asa Gray “the Hooker of the 
United States,” and it is a title he well deserves. His botanical works, published by 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., are standard publications. . 


“THE Congregationalist and the Boston Recorder ”—two well-known and ably 
conducted religious journals, united in one—is the prominent Eastern organ of the deno- 
mination of Congregationalists. It is edited with tact, skill, and liberality. 


THE GALAXxyY’s clubbing terms, with other popular periodicals, offer great induce- 
ment to the leading public. They will be found on page 14. 


—— THE Church music books published by A. S, Barnes & Co. comprise “ Songs for 
the Sanctuary,” by Rev. C. S. Robinson, of which over 40,000 copies have already been 
sold; Mr. Beecher’s “ Plymouth Collection,” of which 75,000 copies have been sold; 
“The Baptist Collection,” also widely used ; and the “ Episcopal Common Praise,” which 
is highly commended. 


—— THE New York “ Tribune,” in the course of an elaborate review of the “ Life of 
Dr. Wayland,” published by Sheldon & Co., says: 


The career of the late President Wayland affords a striking illuctration of the influence exerted in Ameri- 
can society by integrity of purpose, purity of life, and force of character. He wielded a commanding authority 
in a wide sphere. His opinions had almost the weight of an oracle with many of the first minds in the 
country. 


—— THE June number of THE GALAXY will contain a sketch, by Captain Mayne Reid, 
of the “ Jarochos,” presenting a peculiar type of Mexican character. In the same num- 
ber will be a story by Henry James, Jr., and another by Miss Anne M. Crane, the author 
of “Emily Chester,” “Opportunity,” etc. 


—— THE late Professor Dean, of thé Albany Law School, has bequeathed to his 
family a manuscript “ History of Civilization,” which it is proposed to publish, if sufficient 
encouragement be given, in seven volumes octavo, at the subscription price of three dollars 
avolume. It is a work of conscientious labor, to which the author devoted six hours 
daily for more than twenty-five years, and which, more fortunate than Buckle, he lived to 
see completed, though not published. Such an instance of devotion to a literary idea has 
few parallels on this side of the Atlantic, and it is the more remarkable in this case, as 
Professor Dean’s purpose was not to establish any pet theory, but simply to present infor- 
mation in the plainest and#simplest manner, and to prepare an encyclopedia and 
philosophy of history, which should include within its scope an amount and variety of 
information, which no other history in the English language can claim. 
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THE INDEPENDENT! 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Pus.isuer, 


No. 5 BEEKMAN STREET - - - NeEw York. 








The Largest Religious Weekly in the World. 
The Cheapest Religious Weekly in the World. 
The Largest Circulation in the World. 


PRICE, $2 50 BY MAIL; $3 BY CARRIER IN NEW YORK & BROOKLYN. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT GRATIS. 


ITS CASH RECEIPTS THE PAST YEAR GREATER THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 


Its Cash Receipts the past six months larger than ever before during the 
corresponding period. 

Its Cash Receipts during the past three months, larger than,ever before. 

Its Cash Receipts in January larger than ever before. 

Its prosperity is unprecedented in the history of religious journalism. 

It is the only paper sold to any extent by news agents and bookstores in all 
parts of the country. 

It employs the ablest writers in the country. 

Its articles are always readable, racy, and practical; not dull, metaphysical, 
and stupid. 

It pays more for its weekly contributions than any other three religious 
papers in the country. 

It has the ablest correspondents in all parts of the country and Europe. 

It don’t fill up its columns with “ scissors contributions.” 

It discusses boldly and fearlessly all religious, moral, and political topics. 

It has more original contributions and other reading matter than any other 
weekly religious paper. 

Its writers are chosen from all the leading Christian denominations. 

Its readers are the thinking, progressive, wide-awake, and most active men 
and women of the times. 

It aims to be a champion for truth and equity. 

It is as radical as truth and justice can make it, and means to be so always 
and forever. 

It is unsectarian, and earnestly seeks Christian union. 

Its expenditures the present year will be far greater than ever before. 

It will have more special departments than ever before. 

It will have more religious news than ever before. 

It will take a decided interest in the coming great Presidential contest. 

It will earnestly seek the moral, political, and religious interests of the 
whole people of the nation, irrespective of race, color, or condition. 

t will discuss freely all financial matters from a high moral stand-point. 

It will insist that every engagement and obligation of the country shall be 
promptly met with gold, as agreed. 

It will oppose, under present circumstances, any further contraction of the 
currency. 
It will not be in haste to give political power to those who have been Rebels. 
It will advocate reconstruction on a basis (and that only) of exact and im- 
partial justice. 

It will oppose all political-manceuvring and machinery calculated to lower 
the standard of national honor and integrity. 

It will consecrate itself, with all its power and influence, to the great work 
of moral, political, and religious reform, and Christian freedom, | the world over. 
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It is the paper for Farmers, having weekly produce and market reports, and 
prices eurrent, , 

It is the paper for Bankers and Capitalists, having weekly money articles, 
financial news, Wall Street gossip, etc. 

It is the paper for Merchants, having weekly dry goods reports, with latest 
quotations and géneral prices current. 

It is the paper for Business Men of all classes, having weekly discussions on 
business matters. 

It is a great favorite with Children, having weekly stories from the ablest 
writers. 

It is the best advertising medium, it is believed, in the country. 

We ask’no subscriptions to support us.as a charitable institution. 


We ask friends, to help'us in increasingjour, circulation and usefulness, if 
they believe we are doing good, and not otherwise. 

We expect to give in every number of the paper through the year reading 
matter to the extent of any ordinary-sized volume of 300 pages sold at the bookstores. 

We expect every subscriber of this paper to say that the money paid for 


THE INDEPENDENT 
IS THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE KIND EVER MADE. 


We expect to have a good measure of success in what we shall aim to do. 
We expect some opposition from rival newspapers, some criticisms for mistakes of judgment, some fault-find- 
ing because we are radical, and lots of advice, as usual, from 21] quarters; but, notwithstanding, we expect to 
live and thrive, and do more good, perhaps, than ever before. 


Great PremrumMs—Howe Sewinc Macu ne. 


We have made a special contract with the Howe Sewing Machine Company 

to furnish their world-renowned machine as a 

PREMIUM FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE INDEPENDENT 
during the present year. Any person who will send us the names of twenty-four new yearly subscribers, at 
our regular subscription price (see terms as. above), will be presented with one of these celebrated machines, 
the lowest price of which is $60. It will be packed and shipped by express, or otherwise, as directed. 

We simply want the names (with the money) of fwenty-four persons who do 
not take our paper, and who really subscribe for it; they may be sent one at a time, or all together; they may 
be at one post-office, or more than one—we are only particular that they shall be dona fide new subscribers. 

Any one person subscribing for 24 years, or any wo persons for 12 years, or 
any three persons for 8 years, will be entitled to the machine under above offer. 

Persons intending to take advantage of this offer, and sending the subscrib- 
ers’ names as they obtain them, will please state in each instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must begin with the number of our 
paper NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office money-order, bank-check, or ex- 
press (paid). 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Any person who will send us the name of a new subscriber for THE INDE- 
PENDENT for one year, with the money, will be presented with this book. It will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
or delivered at the desk of our publishing office. Old subscribers, not in arrears, on renewing their subscrip- 
tions, and sending us fifty cents extra, will also be presented with a copy of the book. We have already given 
away more than twelve i ceseed copies of this remarkable volume, and the demand continues unabated. It 
ought to be in every family in the country. The retail price at the bookstores is $1 50. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The demand for this periodical continues, and we hope every family which is 
not already supplied will at once allow us to resent them with a copy for one year, on the simple condition that 
a new subscriber, with the money, be sent us. Old subscribers, not in arrears, will be supplied also, if they 
will, on renewing their subscriptions, send us fifty cents extra. No more appropriate or valuable present could 
be desired, or one which would be so gladly looked for, from month to month, as this monthly magazine of 
brilliant stories and beautiful illustrations. ‘The publisher’s price is $2. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Pustisuer, 
No. 5 Breexman St., New York. 
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ICLUB FOR 1868. 
$2 50 A YEAR 


For the WEEKLY Evening Post and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








$3 00 A YEAR 


For the WEEKLy EVENING Post and 
the RIVERSIDE MaGaZINE. 


$4 00 A YEAR 


For the WEEKLY EvEnine Post, 
AMERICAN _AGRIOULTURIST and 
KivERSIDB MaGaZziNneE, 





$4 00 A YEAR 


For the Ssmi-Wrerxty EvENING 
Post, end either the AMERICAN 
AutICULTURIST Or RIVERSIDE 
MacazinE. 


Send for free specimen copy to 
“7HE EVENIVG POST, 
New York.” 
—— } 


The EvENING Post holds that in all sound politics there is both an end and a means 
—the end being the moral or social objects at which they aim, and the means the institu- 
tional and practieal methods by which those objects are best to be attained. In our Amer- 
ican politics, as we view them, the only true and rightful end is the equal liberty of all the 
citizens of the Republic; and the only true and rightful method of reaching that end is 
through local self-government, or the deccotiaiestion of power, and the exercise of it by 
small communities. In other words, human rights, and universal human equality, are the 
great objects for which all government is instituted, and by which alone it can be justified, 
while what is technically called in this country State rights is the most effective institutional 
means by which human rights can be protected and secured. Under a concentrated, 
centralized, simply unitary government, the security of individual rights is impossible ; 
such a government is only another name for despotism, as centuries of experience in 
France and elsewhere have proved; and it tan only be carried on by the strong hand of 
military power. 

Now, it happens with us that one of our great parties, the Republican, is so intensely 
devoted to universal human liberty, that in the excess of its zeal it overrides the great 
Constitutional landmarks by which—as all political science and all political experiment 
have demonstrated—that liberty can be maintained. On the other hand, the other great 
party, the Democratic, which began upon a thorough and generous Democratic basis, has 
so far degenerated as to proclaim its determined hostility to universal freedom and equality. 

Approving, then, the ends of the one party, while we approve the methods of the 
other, we must at times deal our rebukes to both ; but when the question arises of a choice 
between them, we are bound to consider ends as always more important than means. 
Human liberty is a more vital thing than any political institution in itself—it is the excuse 
and justification of these institutions ; and when the spirit of it pervades a nation, it will 
always find a way to establish its own life and security. 



































Those who would rather subscribe to the EVENING Post alone, can do so at the fol- 


lowing rates : 
‘ TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS : 


Eveninc Post—Semi-WEEKLY. Eveninc Post—WEEKLY. 
Single copy, one year, - - - $4 00 | Single copy, one year, - - - $2 00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - 7 00| Five copies, - - - - - 900 
Five copies or over, for each copy, - 3 00 | Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers, 17 50 
: Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers, 34 00 
Ten copies to one person’s address, : = $15 00 


Remittances should be made by draft or Post Office order payable in New York. Post- 
masters and others desirous to act as agents will be furnished with Show-Bills and: further 
terms by applying to us. Address WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 

Publishers of THE EVENING Post, No. 41 Nassau Street, New York, 
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STEINWAY »& SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 









= 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 





STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT! 


HAVING BEEN AWARDED 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 


For American Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos; this Medal rena distinctly 


classified first in order of merit, over all other American Exhibitors, and over more than 400 Pianos entered 


by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Europe. 


In proof of which, the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and Members of the International Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined : 
f Paris, July 20, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gop Mepat for American Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. First on the list in Class X. 
MELINET, President of International Jury. 


GEORGES KASTNER, AMBROISE THOMAS. 
ED. HANSLICK, F. A. GEVAERT, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, Members of the International Jury. 


This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, endorsed by the Supreme Group Jury, and 

affirmed by the Imperial Commission, being the final verdict of the only tribunal determining the rank of 
e awards at the Exposition, places THE STEINWAY PIANOS AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 
THE “SOCIETE DES BEAUX ARTS,” 

(Society of Fine Arts, of Paris, known throughout Europe as one of the highest authorities on Music and Art 
matters), unanimously awarded their on/y annual Testimonial Medal for 1867 to STEINWAY & SONS, for 
the highest degree of perfection, most valuable inventions, and as exhibiting the greatest progress in the art of 
Piano-making, above all other exhibitors, at the Universal Exposition in Paris. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Were also awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the great International Exhibition, London, 1862, for pow- 
erful, clear, brilliant, and sympathetic tone, with excellence of workmanship, as shown in Grand and ‘Square 
PIANOS, in competition mith 269 Pianos from all parts of the world. 

STEINWAY & SONS, in addition to the above, have taken thirty-five First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the principal Fairs held in this country, from the year 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since which time they 
have not entered their Pianofortes at any local Fai in the United States. ; 


EVERY PIANO IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
WAREROOMS—FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 AND T1I EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 

Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, NEW YORK. 
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The Works of Marion Harland, 


The Most Popular. Novelist of this Country. 





ALONE. By MARION HARLAND. I vol. 12mo., Cloth. P.ice $1 75. 

THE HIDDEN PATH. By Marion HARLAND. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1 75. 

MOSS-SIDE. By Marion HARLAND. I vol. I2mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

NEMESIS. By Marion HARLAND. 1 vol. -12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

MIRIAM. By Marion HARLAND. I vol. 1t2mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

HUSKS. By Marion HARLAnp. 1 vol. 12mo0. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

HUSBANDS AND HOMES. By MARIon HARLAND. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth. 
Price $1 75. 

SUNNY BANK. By MARION HARLAND. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

Sent by mail on receipt-of the price. 





“There is an originality in her thinking which strikes one with peculiar force, and he 
finds himself unconsciously recurring to what has had such a powerful effect upon him.” — 
Boston Evening Gazette. 





‘Marion Hariand writes for the multitude, and that she appreciates their wants, the 
marked success of her productions shows.”—Mew York JZimes. 





“Tt was ‘ Alone’ which first showed how well the fair author could write, how original 
was her thought, how graphic her sketches, how true her characters, and how pure her 
aim. ‘Sunny Bank’ is an exception to the general experience that the continuation of a 
popular novel is usually a falling off. Certainly not so here.”—Phéiladelphia Press. 





She may be truthfully styled the foremost writer of her class in this country. ‘ Sunny 
Bank’ is inferior to none of her preceding works. Good as they are in spirit, method and 
purpose, we think this will be regarded as her best.’—Christian Intelligencer. 





“The plan is very effective. The story is delightfully told; is pervaded with a quiet 
refinement, and surrounded by the atmosphere of a genuine love story.”—Hartford Even- 
ing Press 





**¢ Sunny Bank’ is one of the most deeply interesting novels that we have yet had from 
this favorite author’s pen.” —Buffalo Express. 





“It is full of interest.” —Auburn Advertiser. 





“The pictures of battle scenes and prison experiences are strongly lined, and the bits 
of character-drawing very striking. The under-current of love and intrigue is managed 
with good effect." —V. Y. Evening Post. 





“The author is an American in feeling. The scenes and characters she depicts are 
truly national. The sentiment which animates the work is noble.”—A/bany Argus. 





“It is equal to the best of her former productions, The principal characters are ad- 
mirably drawn and well sustained.”—. Y. Observer. 





“A book of fascinating interest.” —Christian Secretary, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Nos. 498 anp 500 Broapway, New York. 
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A Most Remarkable Biography. , 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND 
LABORS OF FRANCIS WAY 
LAND, D.D., LL.D. Including 
Selections from his Personal Remi- 
niscences and Correspondence. By 
his Sons, FRANCIS WAYLAND,and 
H. L.WAYLAND. 2 vols., large 12mo. 
Illustrated by two steel-plate like- 
nesses of Dr. Wayland. Printed on 
laid tinted paper. Price per set, $4. 


“The career of the late President Wayland affords 
a striking illustration of the influence exerted in 
American society by integrity of purpose, purity of 
life, and force of character. He wielded a command- 
ing authority in a wide sphere. His opinions had 
almost the weight of an oracle with many of the first 
minds in the country.” —N. V. Tribune, 

“A wise and a good man, doubly great, for ‘ good- 
ness is greatness,’ his days are ended, but his influence 
will be felt for hundreds of years down the surging 
waves of time.” —Baltimore American. 

“ The name of Francis Wayland is fragrant.of ripe 
scholarship and pure devotion.”—Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburg. 

No man who is accustomed to read good books can 
afford to be without the “‘ Life of Dr. Wayland.” 

“The name of Dr. Wayland is one of the most 
illustrious that our country possesses. As a theolo- 
pian, a minister and a philosopher, his powers elevated 
him to a high position, and both his strength of char- 
acter and the way in which he used his endowments 
cause us to render homage to his name.”—7Zoledo 
Blade. 

‘“* These memoirs are more than mere records of the 
public life and labors of one of the most influential of 
American theologians; they are revelations of the 
inner life of a servant of God, who walked with him 
in fear and humility, and, as such, will be cherished 
as a precious gift by the religious world. In looking 
over these pages, oné is not more impressed with the 
venius of Dr. Wayland, and with the -indomitable 
force of his character, than with his intense spiritual- 
ity and entire consecration to his chosen life-work, If 
the scalpel of his analysis was keen, it was only used 
to lay bare the sophistries of false reasoning, and his 
love for mankind went always hand in hand with his 
love for God.” —Chicago Post. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND 
LABORS OF THE REV. ADON- 
IRAM JUDSON, D.D. By FRAnN- 
cIs WAYLAND, D.D. _ Illustrated 
with a fine portrait of Dr. Judson. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo... Price, $2 50. 


“We are glad to see this valuable biography of one 
of the most remarkable men of the age in which he 
lived, in one volume, and at a price so low that its 
circulation must be very extensive. Dr. Judson was 
a man of undaunted resolution, wonderful natural 
gifts, high attainments, and earnest and self-denying 
piety. hen Judson first went out to India, many 
regretted that one of such fine abilities should engage 
in such a work, But his name will never disappear 
from the history of the world, and only eternity can 
reveal the effects of his labors in the salvation of 
souls, and in awakening the missionary spirit in the 
churches,” —Presbyterian Banner. 

“This biography is so well known that we need 
only say of the copy now before us, that it is a cheap 
edition, giving the two volumes in one, and thus 
placing the book within the reach of all. None 
interested in missionary enterprisé, ‘nohe able) to 
appreciate the life of a great man doing a great. work 
nobly. ably, and with much self-denial, should fail to 
read it.'—Philadelphia Journal. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 498 and 500 Broadway, New York 





WEBSTER 









~ 


NE 





So. 
3000 ENGRAVINGS. 
pp:Puanto TRABEPRICEY 


——=>-_ wEBSTER, —— _ 


ATLONAL * PICTORIAL, ) 


1940 pp. Octave. ‘600 ENGRAVINGS 
TRADE-PRICE $6. 


GET THE BEST. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

A necessity to every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. .What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary? 

“Superior, in most respects to any other English 
Dictionary known to me.’’—Hfon. Geo. P. Marsh. 

“The New WessTer is glorious—itis perfect— 
it distances and defies competition—it leaves nothi 
to be desired.” —¥. H. Raymgad, LL.D. Pres'i 
Vassar College. 

The work is the richest book of information in th 
world. ‘There is probably more real education in it 
than can be bought for the same amount of money 
in any langvage. Every farsonage should have ? 
copy at the expense of the parish. It would ve 
many apes more than a trip to Europe, and at? 
much less cost.”—. Y. Christian A dvocate. 

“The NATIONAL PicToriAc is really a geme of 4 
Dictionary, just the thing for the million.” —A smeri 
can Educational Monthly. 

Published by G.& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 


WEBSTER’S 
NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S 


SCHOOL _DICTIONARIES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
Nos. 47 & 49 GREENE STREET, New Yorx 

This popular Series is very justly regarded as the 
only National standard authority in Qr# , 
Definition, and Pronunciation. At \east four-fifths 
of all the School Books published in this country owe 
Wesster as their standard: and of the remainder. 
few acknowledge avy standard. 

Webster’s Army and Navy Pocket 

Dictionary. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 
Webster’s Prim.School Dictionary(III.). 
Webster’s Com,School Dictionary (IIl.). 
Webster’s High School A aise 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary (IIL). 
Webster’s Counting-House Dictionary. 

New Editions of the Primary, Common ScHoo., 
and Acapemic Dictionari&s have just been:i 
with additions, improvements, and finely illustrated. 
The cuts are finely engraved, and designed to give a 
better understanding of the words and terms under 
which they occur, rather than for mere ornament. 
Revisions of the other books of the Series are in 
preparation. More than few times as many are sold 
of Webster’s Dictionaries as of any series. in this 
country, and they are much more extensively used 
than all others combined. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
are published by IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKE- 
MAN.&-CO., 47 abd 49 Greene Street, New York ; 

. B“LIPPIN OTT & CO.,.Philadelphia ; and sold 
by S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago: SARGENT, 
WILSON & HINKLE, Cincinnati; and bw ali 
Booksellers. 

&™ Sold by all Booksellers throughout the United 
States and British Provinces. 


= 
joa 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WE SHALL PUBLISH, 


Wednesday, April 22d, 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By MRS. EDWARDS, 
AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” ETC., ETC. 








One vol., 8vo., Elegantly Illustrated with six full-page Illustrations, printed on 
tinted paper, by Mooney, the celebrated Wood-cut Printer. 


Price, bound in Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 25. 


Those who have followed this attractive story while passing as a serial 
through THE GALAXY, will not need any recommendation of it. Those who 
have not yet read it have now the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
one of the foremost Novelists of the day. We feel sure that “Steven Law- 
rence” will fix Mrs. Edwards’s reputation as one of the greatest of English 
Novelists. 








On SATURDAY, April 25th, we shall publish 


Soh Lob- MAD: 


By Mrs. E. A. WELTY. 
One vol., 12mo. Price, $1 50. 
This is a most interesting story, founded on fact. Under the dress of fiction 


it gives the wonderful history of one of our public men, who, from the most 
obscure origin, rose to a prominent position in the councils of his country. 








On SATURDAY, May 2d, we shall publish 
A Volume by Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., 


Embracing SERMONS preached in this country, a history of the famous “ Sur- 
rey Chapel,” and Rowland Hill, its first pastor; together with some choice 
sacred poetry ; the whole volume having been prepared and revised by Dr. Hall 
especially for publication in this country. It will contain an elegant Steel-Plate 
Likeness of Dr. Hall. 

One vol., 12mo., cloth. Price, $1 75. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Nos. 498 anp 500 Broapway, New York. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, 
er gd Kent, President Adams; Historians, 

arks, Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. 
W Beecher, and many others. 

It has been published for more than twenty years, 
and is nowenlarged. It isissued EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, fifty-two numbers and over THREE THOU- 
SAND double column octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter, yearly. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Stories, 
Poetry; Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Essays—from the whole body of Eng- 
lish Periodical Literature—making four volumes a 
year of immediate interest and solid, permanent value. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.— 
“Were I, in view of all the competitors now in the 
field, to choose, Ishould undoubtedly choose THe 
Livinc AcE. There is not, in any library that I 
know of, so much instructive and | entertaining reading 
in the same number of volumes.” 

From the New York Times.—‘‘ The taste, jadg- 
ment, and wise tact displayed in the selection of ar- 
ticles, are above all praise, because they have never 
been equalled.” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican.—‘ We 
can do those among our readers who love sound and 
pure literature no better service than by referring 
them to this sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best 
magazine of its class published in the United States, 
if not in the world.” 

From the New York Independent.—“ No one can 
read, from week to week, the selections brought be- 
fore him in Tue Livine "AGE, without becoming con- 
scious of a quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few private 
libraries, of course, can now secure the back volumes, 
sets of which are limited and costly. But public 
libraries in towns and and villages ought, if possible, 
to be furnished with such a treasury of good reading ; 
and individuals may begin as subscribers for the new 
series, and thus keep pace in future with the age in 
which they live.” 

From the Round Table, New York.—“ There is 
no other publication which gives its readers so much 
of the best quality of the leading English magazines 
and reviews.” 

From the Chicago Daily Republican.—* Lit- 
TELL’s LivinG AGE is the oldest, and by far the 
best, concentration of choice periodical literature 
printed i in this country. It occupies a field filled by 
no other periodical] ; and its ample pages constitute a 
repertory of the most admirably-selected miscellany 
from the entire range of the best home and foreign 

journals and magazines. The subscriber to Littell 

finds himself in possession, at the end of the year, of 
four large volumes of such reading as can be obtained 
in no other form, and comprising selections from 
every department of science, art, philosophy, and 
belles lettres. Those who desire a thorough compen- 
dium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the 
literary world, will be spared the trouble of wading 
through the sea of reviews and magazines published 
abroad ; for they will find the essence of all com- 
pacted and concentrated here.” 

From the Illinois State Fournal—“ It has more 
real solid worth, more useful information, than any 
similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, 
the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the 
English language, are here gathered together. 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much 
literary celebrity.— In the formation of my mind 
and character, I owe as much to the Living AGE as 
to all other means of education put together.” 


Published WEEKLY at $8 a year, FREE OF 
POSTAGE. 


An — copy sent gvazis for a club of five new 


subscribe 
"atone LITTELL & GAY, 
No. 30 BROOMFIELD STREET, Boston. 
Note.—The GALAXY (monthly), and THE 
LIVING AGE (weekly), will be sent to one address 
one year on receipt of $10, Address office of either 
publication. 





Vie DABEF SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 
Nos. 47 AND 49 GREENE STREET, New York. 


No series of School-Books ever offered to the 
public have attained so wide a circulation or received 
the approval and endorsement of so many competent 
and’ reliable jeducators, in all parts of the United 
States, as this. 

Among the most prominent of their publications 
are the tollowing, viz; j 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL. SERIES. 


These books present the latest and most accurate 
tray sob and developments of the science, and have 
-en recommended by almost every eminent Botanist 
in the country. 
HOW PLA 
People and —- meer 
engravings. Small 4 

LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY.—With a copious Glossary, or 
| rye of Botanical Terms. Illustrated by 360 

ra 

FIELD, FOREST AND GARDEN BOTANY.— 
(In press, and will be ready in September.) This 
will be an easy introduction to a knowledge of all 
the Common Plants of the United States (East of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. It will 
be the popular and most generally used Botanical 
Class Book of the Series. 8vo. 

MANUAL OF THE BOTANY OF THE 
NORTHERN UNITED STATES, etc. With 
twenty plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, 
Ferns, etc. 8vo. 

STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BO- 
TANY, AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 
(Botanical Text-Book.) [Illustrated with over 
1,300 cuts. 8vo. 

FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED 
STATES. By A. W. CuHapman, M.D. 1 vol. 
G20 pages. 


YTS GROW.—A Botany for Young 
Illustrated by 500 


They also publish: 
THE UNION SERIES OF READERS. En 


tirely new in matter and illustrations, and received 
with great favor by the best teachers in the countr 

ROBINSON’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
Including Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometries, Survey- 
ing, etc., highly commended by all who have tested 
them in the class-room. 

KERL’S NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, and 

avr utility. 

ELLS’S NATURAL SCIENCES. Ineludin 
Philcsophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science 
Common Things 

SPENCERIA) “COPY- BOOKS. Simple, practi- 
cal, and beautiful. Newly engraved and improved. 

FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERI = 

WOODBURY’S GERMAN SERIE 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK- KEEPING. 

WILLSON’S HISTORIES. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


NEW BOOKS 


A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Arrdnged to facilitate the E.2ferimental Demon- 
stration of the facts of the science. In cloth, 12mo, 


645 pages. 

ROBINSON’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTE- 
GRAL CALCULUS. For High Schools and 
Colleges. In sheep, 8vo, 472 | 

KIDDLE’S NEW MANUAL “OF. THE ELE- 
MENTS OF ASTRONOMY. (Comprising the 
latest discoveries and theoretic views, with direc- 
tioys for the use of the Globes, and for studying 
the Constellations. In cloth, 12mo, 284 pages. 

PARADISE LOST. A Sc! nol Edition, with Ex- 
planatory Notes. In cloth, half- bound, 18mo, 400 


es. 
“ 9 ease tat and Orders will receive prompt 
atten 
IVI ON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
Nos. 47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AND 


BOSTON RECORDER. 
A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL FOR THE FAMILY 


QUARTO. PRICE, $3 00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. - 





This Newspaper has been enlarged to the eight-page form, and, being the consulida- 
tion of the two leading Congregational Journals of New England, it now offers itselt as 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of Orthodox Congregational families and others, not only 
who are resident near the home of the Pilgrims, but who, emigrants to the newer portions 
of the nation, desire to remain in contact still with the spirit of their Fathers. 

As representing the “ Boston Recorder,” it is the oldest religious newspaper in the 
world, ad it aims to maintain the sound conservatism in doctrine and duty which found 
exposition for so many years inthe columns of that sheet. As representing the “ Congre- 
gationalist,” it seeks still to press all those urgent motives of a practical theology and a 
safe and Scriptural reform, which good men need to stimulate them to carry the Gospel to 
every creature, and to make the Gospel to every creature the power of God unto salva- 
tion. As the “Congregationalist and Recorder,” while neither “old school” nor “new 
school” as such, it is Orthodox” in doctrine, and “ Congregational ” in polity ; accepting 
and rejoicing in that broad and catholic temper, which “ exalts what is more above that which 
is less important,” declaring its “adherence to the faith and order of the Apostolic and 
Primitive churches held by our fathers, and substantially as embodied in the Confessions 
and Platforms which the Synods of 1648 and 1680 set forth and confirmed,” and endeavor- 
ing, ina fair and honorable spirit, to meet all the reasonable wants and supply all the 
natural demands of our denomination, in that more unified and homogeneous state to 
which the late National Council has introduced it. It is the partisan neither of Andover, 
nor of New Haven, nor of Hartford ; but it seeks to make itself both acceptable and indis- 
pensable to each and to all. In this aim, it is intended that its Editorial staff shall per- 
manently embody members amply representing those various views which find congenial 
home in, and which now harmoniously compose, the true Congregationalism of the land. 

With a circulation which now places it in the very front rank of the religious press of 
the country, the ‘ Congregationalist and Boston Recorder” is able to spend upon its 
weekly composition an amount of money adequate to secure its steady advance, even upon 
that high position of general merit which, in the public concession, it has already reached ; 
and its resources will be unsparingly used, according to the best judgment of its manage- 
ment, to secure for it the ablest discussions of matters of current interest in the State and 
Commonwealth, the soundest doctrinal essays, the freshest news from the churches and 
the various movements of the cause of Christ, the wisest judgment on our current litera- 
ture, the most discreet writings for the little ones, and, in general, whatever is needful to 
make it as nearly a perfect Religious Family Newspaper as it is possible for its conductors 


to make it. 
W. L. GREENE & CO., 
Publishers, No. 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


L. GREENE, C. A. RICHARDSON, 
M. DEXTER, HORACE JAMES. 


Ww. 
H. 


*,* Every Subscriber who, in sending $3 00 for one year, strictly in advance, for his 
own copy of the paper, sends also $3 00 for advance payment of a new Subscriber, is 
entitled to the gift of a copy of “ Household Reading,” as a premium. 
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Theological and Religious Books. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, 
By K. R. HAGENBACH, Professor of Theology in the University of, Basle. 
The Edinburgh translation of C. W. Buch, revised, with large Additions 
from the fourth German Edition, and other sources, by HENRY B. SMITH, 
D. D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary of the City of New 
York. 2vols. 8vo, cloth: Price, $6. 


“Tt exceeds, in point of completeness, every other treatise, English as well as German, and we have, 
therefore, no- hesitation in calling it the most perfect manual of the History of Christian Doctrines which 
Protestant literature has as yet produced. No theological student, who can afford it, ought to be without this 
book, for the information which it conveys is constantly needed, and he will in vain search the largest library 
to find it presented in as convenient a shape.”—Methodist, N.Y. 


“This work, the best text-book in its department, is one with which every minister should be acquaint 
and which every young minister should study. Prof. Smith has applied to his revision and enlargement 
Hagenbach, a learning and judgment too great and too well known to need any elaborate compliment from us. 
Indeed, the work might almost as justly be termed Smith’s History as Hagenbach’s, so important is his share 
of this edition as compared with the translation of Buch of 1846, beth in correctness and quantity.”—NVew 
lork Independent. 

NEANDER’S PLANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH BY THE APOSTLES. Translated from the German by J. 
E. RYLAND. Translation revised and corrected according to the fourth 
German Edition, by E. G. Ropinson, D. D., Professor in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, Price, $4; half calf, or 
morocco, $6 50. 


“The patient scholarship, the critical sagacity, and the simple and unaffected piety of the author, are 
manifest throughout. In none of his works, perhaps, do we seem to come nearer to his heart. His theme is 
one he loves, and he presents it lovingly, patiently, and candidly. Such a history should find a place in the 
library of every one who seeks a familiar knowledge of the early shaping of the Christian Churches. An 
excellent index’adds to its value.” —Zvangelist. 


THOLUCK ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. Translated by CHARLES J. 
KRAUTH, D.D. t1vol. 8vo. Price, $3. 


“‘ We hail with much pleasure the appearance of Krauth’s translation of ‘ Tholuck on the Gospel of John.’ 
The pure evangelical spirit and scholarly research that pervade this Commnentry throughout, have made it a 
great favorite with the Christian public. We trust the work, in this its English dress, will find a wide circula- 
tion.” —Bibliotheca Sacra. : 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. 
HERMANN OLSHAUSEN. Continued after his death by Ebrard and Wies- 
inger. Carefully revised, after the last German Edition, by A. C. KEN- 
DRICK, D. D., Greek Professor in the University of Rochester. . 6 vols. 
Large octavo. Price, cloth, $18. 


“‘T regard the Commentary as the most valuable of those on the New Testament, in the English lan 
happily combining the religious spirit of the English expositors with the critical learning of the German. The 
American editor has evidently performed his task well, as might be expected from his eminent qualifications.” — 
President Sears, of Brown University. 


HELPS TO THE PULPIT. Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 1 vol. 
Large 12mo. Price, $2. 

“Here is a work that may be a help by its proper use, ora hinderance by its abuse.’’"—Christian Mes- 
senger. f 
PULPIT THEMES AND PREACHER’S ASSISTANT. By the author 

of “Helps to the Pulpit.” 1 vol. Large 12mo. Price, $2. 


“We have no doubt but that it will be a welcome book to every candidate for the ministry, and also to 
pastors in almost every congregation.” —Lutheran Herald. 

“This is a brief and succinct, but very valuable collection of skeletons of orthodox sermons. The work 
before us is one of decided merit. The subjects are happily chosen, and afford an interesting variety. They 
are eminently evangelical. The book will be helpful to the industrious student, and useful to ministers gener- 
ally.”"—Presbyterian Witness. 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the retail price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PusiisHers, Nos. 498 anp 500° Broapway, N. Y. 
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READING FOR THE FAMILY. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for Clubbing THE GALAXY 
with other periodicals, which offer decided advantages to those who 
are now selecting their reading. By these arrangements, a saving 
to the subscriber of from twenty-five per cent. upward is effected. 

Especial attention is invited to the following terms. The sub- 
scriptions will be commenced at any time desired. 


TERMS OF CLUBBING. 





Regular Price. 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar sent One Year for $6 00—%8 00 


The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly ‘“ st 600 8 00 
The Galaxy and The Week “ a 5 00 «67 00 
The Galaxy and Our Young Folks “ 7 450 600 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine “~ 450 650 
The Galaxy and The American Agriculturist “ 4090 § 50 
The Galaxy and Merry’s Museum ey 400 § 50 
The Galaxy and The Phrenological Journal “ 5 25 7 00 
The Galaxy and Every Saturday *! 700 9g 00 
The Galaxy and The American Law Review ‘“‘ 5 50 900 
The Galaxy and The Round Table i 8 00 10 00 
The Galaxy and The Army and Navy Journal “‘ 8 00 10 00 
The Galaxy and Littell’s Living Age ee ek 


Terms or THe Gataxy.—Single subscriptions, $4 a year. Crus Terms 
—two copies, $7; three copies, $10; ten copies, $30; twenty copies, “#50, 
and one free copy to the person who sends a club of ten or over. Zo Cier- 
gymen and Teachers the price will be $3 a year. 

We will send a copy of “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” by Mrs. Edwards, 
in book form, elegantly illustrated, to any one who sends us $4 for one year’s 
subscription to THe Gataxy, and 25 cents for postage on the book. ‘This is 
one of the most elegant and attractive novels published fora long time. 
Price, $2. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE GALAXY. 


vem . _ From the New York Tribune. 
_ _. Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writing. The young blood employed on its pages tells 
in the fresh glow of its complexion. 
From the New York Times. 
We rarely open a more readable Magazine than the pumber of THe GaLaxy for March. There is nota 
dull page between its covers. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Remarkably fresh, readable, and free from all cenventionalities, is THz GALAxy. Its contributors, all, 
have something new to offer, and they have the happy knack’of writing concisely and clearly. 
P _ From the Elmira Daily Gazette. 
It has reached an enviable position in our periodical literature. 
From the Cincinnati Telegraph. 
, | The conductors of Tue GALAxy have manifested great and creditable enterprise in its publication and 
improvement, and have made it second to no other Magazine published in America. 
. ‘ From the Philadelphia Press. 
Without any flourish of trumpets is steadily becoming a standard Magazine. A model periodical; a 
credit to American periodical literature. 
Ae _ From the Ohio Farmer. 
c Tue Gataxy.—This prime favorite of the newer monthlies will hereafter be published by Sheldon & 
ompany. 


Address 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
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Valuable Standard Books; 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. The Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays 
of the Right Hon. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, with an introduction 
and Biographical Sketch of the Author, by E. P. WHIPPLE, and containing 
a new steel-plate likeness of Macaulay, and a complete index. 6 vols. 
Crown octavo. Price, on tinted paper, extra cloth, $13 50; on tinted 
paper, half calf or morocco, $27 00. 

‘‘ As a model, no writer may be more safely sought, and none will be more. likely to make only good im- 
pressions upon the plastic minds of young aspirants in the fields of literature. We are glad that the publishers 
nave chosen to present these works in such a dress to the American public, and that, in addition to the paper 
and type which are so splendid, they have enriched the edition with such an introduction, sketches, index, and 
appendix as make it more valuable, and indeed incomparably more so than any oth: r edition on either side of 
the Atlantic.”—New York Observer. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Uniform with the Essays. 
8 vols. Crown octavo. Price, on tinted paper, $18 00; on tinted paper, 
half calf, $36 oo. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Tuos. 
B. SHAw, M. A. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by Wm. SMITH, 
LL.D., author of “ Bible and Classical Dictionaries,” and Classical Ex- 
aminer in the University of London. With a Sketch of American Litera- 
ture. By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 1 vol, large 12mo. Price, $2 00. 

“ A new edition of ‘ Shaw’s Manual of English Literature’ meets with a cordial reception. It is edited by 
William Smith, the man of many dictionaries, and has a sketch of American Literature by our well- 
countryman, H. T. Tuckerman. An immense amount of information is carefully packed into this volume. It 
is not too much to say that it is a complete history of English literature, concise, greatly condensed, and yet 
seizing ail salient points and giving proper prominence and consideration to those who may be called represen- 
tative writers. Books of this class are very valuable for reference, and students and general readers will find it 
worthy their attention. Sheldon and Company have published it in attractive style.”"—Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. 


LONG’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. Constructed by WILLIAM HUGHES, amd 
edited by GEorGE LonG—with a Sketch of Classical Geography. With 
52 Maps, and an Index of Places. 
This Atlas will be an invaluable aid to the student of Ancient History as 
well as the Bible student. 1 vol. Quarto. Price, $4 50. 


“* Now that we are so well supplied with classical dictionaries, it is highly desirable that we should have an 
atlas worthy to accompany them. Butler’s Atlas has been very useful, but the time has now come for some 
improvement upon it ; and in the volume before us is to be found all that can be desired.” —London A thenaunt 





BAIRD’S CLASSICAL MANUAL. By James S.S. Barrp, F.C.D. 1 vol. 
16mo. Price, cloth, go cts. 
It is an epitome. of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Antiquities, and Chronology. 


FLEMING’S VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. With Additions by 
CHARLES P. KrauTH, D.D. Small 8vo. Price, $2 50. 


“The value of ‘ Fleming’s Vocabulary’ has been heartily acknowledged by all students of Phil y who 
have made use of it. Defining Philosophical terms by quotations from the distinguished writers wh® have 
used them, he furnishes us not merely a dictionary of terms, but a guide-book in the study of the history of 
Philosophical opinions. We advise all students of Philosophy to procure this volume ; its aid will be invaluable." 
—Christian Review. 

**In this excellent and useful work all the leading terms in Philosophy are defined and explained in alpha- 
betical order, chiefly by citations from eminent writers. Dr. Krauth’s additions to the English edition greatly 
enhance the value of the work. No one interested in Philosophical studies should be without this manual.” 
—A merican Theological Review. 





Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON. & COMPANY, 


PustisHers, Nos. 498 anv 500. Broapway, N. Y. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


CONGREGATIONAL AND CHORAL SINGING. 


STANDARD COMPILATIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 
SUITED TO SEVERAL DENOMINATIONS OF CHRISTIANS. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


BY REV. C. S. ROBINSON. 
OVER 40,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


8vo Epition, Hymns AND TUNES, $2 50. 16MO EDITION, HYMNS ONLY, $1 50. 


SEPARATE EDITIONS for ConGREGATIONAL, PRESBYTERIAN, and BaprisT CuurcHeEs; also an 
edition with “THE PSALTER,” or Form of Church Worship. Price $3 00. 


From Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. 

After twenty years of experience in giving out hymns, I must say that Inever have found a Hymn Book 
that equals Bro. Robinson’s ‘‘ Soncs For THE SANCTUARY,” in every essential point. I believe it is the dest 
book of the kindin existence. My congregation are uxanimously delighted with it. a 3 

See full description and commendatory notices in special circular mailed free on application. 


THE PLYMOUTH COLLECTION 


Or Hymns anp Tunes ror ConGREGATIONAL WorsHIP. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


8vo EpiTIon, HYMNS AND TUNES, $2 50. 16MO EDITION, HyMNS ONLY, $1 50. 
24MO EDITION, HYMNS ONLY, $1 @0. 


Tuts BOOK is the re of the finest Congregational Singing in America at Plymouth Church. No 
one who has ever attended Divine Worship in that edifice but has been impressed by its grand ringing melodies 
uplifted by every voice in the “ great congregation.” 


THE BAPTIST COLLECTION ; 
OR, 


? 


Tue Priymovurn Cotiection. ror Baptist CHURCHES. 


EDITED BY REV. HOLMES. 
8vo EpITION, HyMNsS AND TUNES, $2 50. 


EPISCOPAL COMMON PRAISE; 
OR, 
The Psalms, Hymns, and Chants of the Book of Common Prayer. 
ALL SET TO APPROPRIATE MUSIC. 
BY REV. GEORGE E. THRALL. 


ONE VOLUME, 8Vo, 600 PP., $275. JUST PUBLISHED. 


It contains four hundred Psalm and Hymn Tunes, of which one hundred are the most finished and artistic 
Sacred Compositions of both Foreign and American Masters, while the remaining three hundred are the stand- 
ard favorites, popular throughout the Church. It has been pronounced. by competent judges the most com- 
plete Manual for Choir and Congregational Singing that has yet appearéd—acceptable alike to musicians and 


people, choirs and clergymen. 
From Bishop Charles T. McTlvaine. 

“ From such appreciation as I_ have been able to form of the ‘ Episcopal Common Praise,’ and from the 
very favorable opinion expressed of it by persons in whose judgment in such matters I place great reliance, I 
am led to believe that it comes nearer than any book of Church Music to'what we want in our congregations, 
and that the compiler has done the worship of the sanctuary a great service in its publication.” 

Copies of the above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Clergymen or Choristers 
desiring sainples for examination, with view to introduction, may deduct one-/i/th from the prices. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Pustrsuers, 
Nos. 111 and 113 William Street, New York 





